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Men in the know choose 


UNICORN TRUST 


for their clients—and for themselves 


For the private investor—yes, obviously UNICORN. With a 
minimum purchase of 50 shares (around £38), there’s 
nothing sounder. (And the Unicorn Savings Scheme is 
ready to accept subscriptions of 10 - and up.) 


For pension and similar funds, reserve funds of 
company monies—UNICORN again. Shares have shown 
an appreciation of over 50°%, since formation in 1957 
(price at 25th May was 15/1}d.). Gross income 
distributed is equivalent to £7.4.0d. per £100 originally 
invested. Commencing gross yield (in accordance 
with Board of Trade formula) £3.17.7d. per cent per 
annum. 

Managers: Unicorn Securities Limited 

Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited 

Pull particulars from 
DILLON WALKER & CO. LTD., DEPT. VV2, 
Share Distibutors of Unicorn Truss), 


WATLING HOUSE, 12:16 WATLING STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Public Service 
Low-cost building needed here? 


‘THORNS 
HAVE JUST 
THE JOB! 


A Thorns contemporary building ts the ideal choice for a wide range of 
| municipal undertakings—offices, schools, hospitals, pavilions, canteens, 
j etc. Made in three widths and two heights, with interchangeable wal! 
sections of various kinds. it lends itself to a multitude of adaptations. 
Delivery is prompt, erection quick and simple, and an erection service 
is also available. 

6 Modules. Eaves, height 8° 6 & 9 6’; widths 18°, 24° & 30°. Built-up 
®itumen or asbestos roofing 


| THORNS 


| J. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89), BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 


BD 457 


The 
telescopic 
| for men 


Men's Umbrella 
A full sized men's umbrella when 
open 14" long when closed. So 
compact it fits into the brief 
case or the glove compartment 
of the car Available at all 
leading stores at 77 /éd 


THE TELESCOPIC UMBRELLA 
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Close 


comfortable 


Get them all with 


PHILIPS 


—the dry shaver with 
Rotary Action 


£8.9.9 tax pald. 
Other models from £6.12.0. 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 
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What do you 


expect 


from your bank? 


Security for your money, of 
course... the ability to make 
payments by cheque... advice 
when you need it... yes. But 
when you bank with the 
Westminster you become 
entitled to many more services 
than these. Did you know, for 
example, that the Westminster 
can make your money available 
to you almost anywhere in the 
world; that it will pay 
regularly-recurring items for 
you automatically; that it can 
obtain for its Customers expert 
advice in matters of investment 
and foreign trade; that it will 
act as your Executor or Trustee. 
Your account at the 
Westminster Bank is the key 

to all these services—and that 


is a convincing reason why... 


You should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER BANE 
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by the Electr Developrnent Assocation 


Public Service 


electric 


refrigerator 


Even if you have a cool larder, a 
refrigerator will make an enormous 
difference to your life. You'll need 
to go to the shops much less often. 
You'll save money by buying when 
things are cheap, and by cutting out 
waste. And you'll have all the 
pleasure of chilled sweets, iced drinks, 
crisp salads! 

You'll find an electric refrigerator 
wonderfully clean and cheap to run. 


Go to your Electricity Service Centre 
to see the biggest selection of the 
latest refrigerators, all tested and 
approved. Easy terms are really easy, 
and you'll find a size and price to 
meet your needs. 
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New town to scrap-heap? 


JUST THIRTEEN YEARS AGO, Parliament launched a 
great social experiment. It agreed to build twenty new towns? 
Each was to be self-contained, neither a dormitory nor a 
suburb, but a living community possessing. as well as homes, 
streets, and shops, its own employments, entertainments, and 
amenities. Each was to provide ready access to the countryside 
for all its inhabitants. Each was to be planned to bring good 
design as well as shelter to those who lived in it, to encourage 
friendship and neighbourliness among them, to produce—-in the 
words of their sponsor “a new type of citizen, healthy, self- 
respecting. dignified, with a sense of beauty, culture, and civic 
pride.” 

The plan was the first attempt ever made by a British govern- 
ment to realise the four-centuries-old dream of More’s Utopia. 
It was “a great effort of regeneration, in which the errors of a 
century will be rectified. the unspeakable ugliness left by the 
industrial revolution swept away, and the people found a 
habitation and a home among the smiling landscapes of the 
country.” 

To undertake that task, the government recruited the most 
enterprising and imaginative people it could find—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, administrators, housing managers, welfare 
officers, and the clerical staffs to service them; about 2,500 in 
all. Most came from local government. Most—since they were 
selected from the ablest of their generation—left safe jobs and 
good prospects to undertake this demanding assignment. 

None was given any guarantee of lasting employment. But 
each was assured that, if the experiment succeeded, more new 
towns would follow the first, and that he was likely to find con- 
tinued employment in building those, too. Each was confident 
that the experiment would succeed. Each, therefore, believed 
himself secure, with a lifetime’s work ahead. 

Today, the first group of those new towns is nearing com- 
pletion. Notwithstanding enormous and mostly unexpected 
difficulties costs doubled and trebled since the work began; 
repeated financial crises and cuts in expenditure; shortages of 
labour and materials; plans constantly changed to meet 


changing circumstances—they are a success. Practically all who 
know anything about the new towns—the people who have 
settled in them; the employers who have built factories there; 
the children revelling in the airy freedom of their gleaming 
schools; the visitors who have thronged to them from every 
country in the world -are agreed on that. 

But the experiment has ended. The government has appar- 
ently decided that no more are to be built. As each is 
finished, the men and women who fashioned it are to be thrown 
on the scrap-heap. A few may be retained to manage the homes 
they helped to create. A few may return to local government 
or industry. But some, inevitably, will be cast on to an over- 
crowded labour market, too old or with experience too 
specialised to find ready employment. 

That is why NALGO, of which most are members, is, as 
we report this month, seeking compensation for them. The 
Association is not concerned with the decision to abandon the 
programme, much as some of us may regret it. That was a 
political decision, properly taken. But we are rightly concerned 
with the fate of these men and women who entered this service 
believing it to be a job for life, who made it a success, and who 
are now, through a political decision, to be deprived of their 
livelihood. It is true that none was given any guarantee of con- 
tinuous employment, and that they have no legal case for 
compensation. But they have a moral case. They were invited 
by the government to undertake an exacting job. They left safe 
and promising careers to do that. The government has now 
abandoned the job half-way through. Therefore, the govern- 
ment has a moral duty to compensate them fairly, as it com- 
pensates other public servants in like circumstances, against 
the sacrifice its own action has imposed on them. That is all 
we seek. It is the least we can demand. 


It is the aim of “Public Service’ to encourage the fullest freedom of 
opinion within the Association. Unless the fact is stated, therefore, views 
advanced, whether in the editorial columns or in signed articles, should 
not necessarily be regarded as expressing the considered policy of the 
Association. 
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BRITISH Street lighting leads the world. 

Behind that bald statement lies a story 
of achievement that is all too little known, 
and to which the electricity supply industry, 
through the electricity boards, has made an 
outstanding contribution. 

There are about 48.000 miles of lighted 
roads in the United Kingdom. 28,000 are 
lit by electricity and 20,000 by gas. 

Electricity consumption for street light- 
ing has recently been increasing by about 
nine per cent every year, while gas con- 
sumption bas declined slightly year by year. 
The growth of electric street lighting is far 
greater than the figure of nine per cent 
suggests, for, unlike other uses of electricity, 
the increased consumption comes less from 
an imerease in the number of consumers 
than from the improvement of existing 
street lighting. Furthermore, the improve- 
ments almost always involve replacing old 
lamps with ones of vastly higher efficiency. 

Thus, although street lighting electricity 
consumption is increasing at about the 
same rate as that for electricity in general, 
the increase represents, in fact, a virtual 
revolution in standards. 


SEEN | 


N SILHOUETTE: the modern method of direc 


the world 


For approximately the same relative cost 
as before the war. the standard of lighting 
on traffic routes is about three times as 
good and the value obtained for rate ex- 
penditure continues to increase. Seven-and- 
sixpence per person per year—equivalent 
to a box of matches per week, or less than 
three per cent of the national rate income 
buys our street lighting. Only 2s. of this ts 
the cost of electricity—-about the cost to 
each householder of running a porch light 


Lights all night at little cost 


Despite its cheapness, however, it is 
noticeable that much of our street lighting, 
particularly that in side streets, is switched 
off at midnight or even earlier. In this we 
can discern the same attitude to electric 
lighting which persists in many homes, 
where a light left on overnight is the signal 
for loud reproaches, although the loss in- 
volved is only about a halfpenny. In the 
same way, most of our streets are plunged 
into darkness for half the night to save the 
citizen Is. 3d. per year. Is it worth it? 


ting light almost horizontally 


“@ towards traffic makes the whole road bright and throws those using it into relief. 


Public Service 


Lighting that leads 


Britain's roads are the best-lit in the world—and the lighting costs only A 
the equivalent of a box of matches a week per person. All the same, our 
street lighting must and can be better still. Why and how are discussed in i 
this article by... 
W. ROBINSON, lighting officer, British Electricity Development Association 7 


To most people street lighting may seem 
to be simply a matter of putting lamps in 
enclosures at a safe height. Modern street 
lighting is, however, an exact science 
governed by principles devised in this 
country long ago and only now being pro- 
perly applied elsewhere. 

The basic principle is that it is much 
more economical of light to render objects 
on roads visible by silhouette—that is, to 
light the background rather than the ob- 
jects themselves. This principle is applied 
to street lighting by directing light beams 
almost horizontally towards oncoming traf- 
fic. The light striking the road at a glancing 
angle is reflected as by a rough mirror, The 
result is that, as the reflected images of all 
the lanterns inter-lace, the whole road looks 
bright to those using it, everything ahead 
is seen in silhouette, and the way ahead is 
clear as far as the eve can see. 


Street lighting ‘bibles’ 


To achieve this result, there must be 
very close co-ordination between the spacing 
and height of lanterns and the lantern light 
distribution, Moreover, the amount of light 
delivered by each lantern must be sufficient 
to provide adequate road brightness, and 
glare--some of which is unfortunately in- 
escapable with this technique—must be kept 
to a minimum. All these requirements are 
set out in a British Code of Practice (1004) 
which is divided into two parts—the first 
dealing with Traffic Routes (Group A Light- 
ing), and the second with Other Roads 
(Group B Lighting). These have become 
local authority “bibles,” with the result that 
new British street lighting follows very 
similar lines wherever it may be 

There are other planning problems, how- 
ever, which are not so easily solved. First 
of these is the daylight appearance of 
street lighting. When me. A. E. MATTHEWS 
registered his protest against a new strect 
lighting column in front of his house, he 
represented a clash of opinion which is far 
from being resolved. It is a problem indeed 
to install functional lanterns every 100 feet 
or so, at heights of up to 25 feet, ina country 
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bristling with ancient monuments, and also 
with their stout defenders! 

But there must be street lighting, and its 
rules cannot be altered to suit the skyline. 
Fortunately, it can be made to fit the modern 
scene without incongruity. 

There are two agencies which are assist- 
ing local authorities with this problem. The 
Royal Fine Arts Commission advises on 
the lighting of ancient or historically or 
aesthetically notable areas; and the Council 
of Industrial Design seeks, through constant 
liaison with manufacturers and local 
authorities, to guide the design of lanterns 
and columns so that simplicity and elegance 
are wedded to the functional requirements. 

The Council's approach is _ severely 
practical, and for this reason is welcome. A 
practical approach is particularly essential 
in such things as column thickness, for each 
column must house in its base the time- 
switch and other equipment as well as the 
electricity board’s service chamber. Co- 
operation between the electricity boards, 
manufacturers, and the Council of Industrial 
Design has already cut down the space re- 
quired for these items, and columns are 
becoming more slender and more elegant. 


Darkness means danger 


The electricity boards’ contribution to 
street lighting goes much further than sup- 
plying electricity and connecting it up. Many 
local authorities look to them for expert 
advice—often for complete design of in- 
stallations and for full maintenance of them. 

It is only in recent years that the effect of 
street lighting on road safety has been fully 
appreciated. The broad facts are that, al- 
though there is less traffic on the roads at 
night, half of all adult road deaths and six 
out of every ten adult pedestrian deaths occur 
after dark; and, since 1946, the proportion 
of night-time road accidents has continu- 
ously increased over day-time accidents. 

Why are roads so dangerous at night, 
if British street lighting is so good? The 
answer is that it is not yet nearly good 
enough, and there is not enough of it. 

Good street lighting can reduce accidents 
at night by 30 per cent. This fact has been 
confirmed by the Ministry of Transport. 
But there are difficulties which must be 
overcome if this objective is to be achieved. 


One of the biggest problems lies in the 
system of administration. There are ap- 
proximately 7,000 lighting authorities in 
the country, ranging from parish councils 
wih a dozen or so lamps to county 
boroughs with tens of thousands, Strange 
as it may seem, county councils do not have 
street lighting powers. Is it any wonder, 
then, that our main highways are patchily 
and unevenly lit? 

This situation has led the Minister of 
Transport to invite local authorities to form 
joint committees for co-ordinating the light- 
ing of traffic routes passing through their 
boundaries, and a start has been made by 
the formation of a street lighting co-ordin- 
ating committee for the London metro- 
politan boroughs, which has _ already 
published a valuable report. 

There is also a serious financial problem 
that is hindering the proper development 
of street lighting. Under the present system, 
local authorities bear the full cost, regard- 
less of whether the lighting serves a national 
highway or a village lane. Only for 
designated trunk roads does the government 
contribute half the cost. The difficulties 
confronting parish councils and other small 
authorities on the route of major highways 
can well be imagined, especially when they 
are asked to co-ordinate the lighting of their 
particular stretch of road with that of neigh- 
bouring, and larger, authorities. It can be 
argued that, since lighting is as much part of 
the highway as are the chippings that sur- 
face the road, it should receive the same 


STRIKING LIGHT at Harlow is supported — 
by wall lamps on building in background. 


government grant as does road improve- 
ment and maintenance. Only thus will it be 
possible for traffic routes to be uniformly 
and properly lit. 

Whatever the future may hold for street 
lighting, however, we may be sure that it 
will continue to benefit from the skill and 
resources of the electricity boards, not only 
for the supply of current, but also for 
planning and maintenance of modera and 
efficient lighting schemes. 


(Above) IRELAND LIGHTS UP: the square of the little town of Warren- 
point, County Down, has fluorescent lanterns on concrete columns. 


(Left) STEEL COLUMNS IN KENT: 25 feet high, they carry the 
well-spaced fluorescent lanterns that light Chislehurst High Street. 
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THE PROVISION of sundry “attractions” 
by towns which were holiday resorts has 
been a well-established feature of our local 
life. But this policy was given a new turn 
and much greater opportunities by the 
Local Government Act of 1948. This en- 
abled a local authority to provide not only 
theatrical performances but _ theatrical 
premises, as well as places and facilities 
for music, dancing, and “any entertain- 
ment.” The condition was the limit of ex- 
penditure to the product of a rate of six- 
pence in the pound; which was, in fact, a 
quite lavish allowance if it were to be fully 
called upon. Thus the powers granted were 
wide and the financial potential consider- 
able, especially in the case of an authority 
commanding a large income from fates. 


No profligate spending 

We have now lived through a decade in 
which local authorities have possessed these 
powers and the time has come for a review 
of achievement. Certainly there has been 
no profligate spending: members of elected 
bodies have taken their duties of economy 
more earnestly than their opportunities to 
act as impresarios. That was natural: elec- 
tors do not like addition’ to the rates and 
the majority of councillors have been 
brought up with a traditional view that the 
arts must look after themselves, either by so 
pleasing the public as to pay their way or 
by finding private patrons. But the con- 
tinuance of extremely heavy taxation on 
large incomes has made private patronage 
well-nigh impossible, while the steadily 
soaring cost of providing entertainment on 
ill cultural levels has made financial 
assistance essential where the art or enter- 
tainment provided had not an obvious 
majority-appeal. 

There is nothing unusual in national and 
municipal provision of amenities which have 
only a minority use. The proportion of 
citizens who visit a civic art gallery or 
museum is small: even the public library, 


THEATRE 
‘on the town’ 


which is much more widely visited, is not 
used by a majority of the citizens. Few, if 
any, complain nowadays about a general 
payment by all rate-payers for the supply 
of these opportunities to those who want 
them. Therefore, there is no logical reason 
for saying that aiding a civic theatre is likely 
to involve an inequitable impost. 


Theatres lost—and saved 

The need for public action, persist- 
ently advocated by the British Drama 
League, has been made more urgent by 
the widespread loss of theatrical premises: 
theatres usually have valuable central sites; 
they are not used during the day on most 
days of the week; they may have unreward- 
ing periods of bad luck and poor support. 
Their likely yield is therefore much smaller 
than could be obtained from demolition 
and replacement by office blocks or by 
adaptation to other commercial uses, So a 
great many theatres have been lost for 
economic reasons which are unchallengeable 
if economics be the only consideration. 

But some cities and towns have realised 
that their own prestige, as well as the 
convenience of play-goers, can be main- 
tained and increased by supporting existing 
theatres or creating new ones. Coventry not 
only served its theatre-lovers by creating the 
magnificent Belgrade Theatre: it has car- 
ried the city’s name far and wide by its 
courageous action. Manchester, famous as 
an early leader in progressive “repertory,” 
has avoided the disgrace of losing that 
tradition and that high reputation by main- 
taining the Library Theatre in its central 
library. Canterbury has added to the mag- 
netic powers of its Cathedral by sustaining 
its own theatre named after its own fiery 
Elizabethan son, Marlowe. Birmingham is 
aware that it would be disgraced by losing 
its famous Playhouse where so many bril- 
liant actors, including Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, learned their mastery of craft. 


ivO R B ROW N » now director 


of the British Drama League 
puts the case for... 


Public Service 


Bristol, with its branch of the “Old Vic,” 
Chesterfield, Cheltenham, Hornchurch, Col- 
chester, Derby, Guildford, Nottingham, and 
Margate have realised the need to keep 
theatres alive. That list is by no means ex- 
clusive and I apologise for omissions. 

The means of assistance are national, 
through the Arts Council, as well as 
regional, through the local authorities. The 
Arts Council has stressed a policy of help- 
ing those who are willing to help themselves. 
The Council has been accused of doing too 
little for the country and too much for 
London, to which charge it has its own 
reply. It has been forced to realise that there 
is no reward in subsidising scattered per- 
formances by its own touring companies 
who cannot always afford suitable talent 
and have to perform in ill-equipped halls 
and other unsuitable premises. It prefers to 
back companies of quality working in estab- 
lished and adequate theatres and it will 
subsidise travel from outlying spots to these 
theatres rather than tour plays to the out- 
lying spots. That is a reasonable line to 
take, based on a full experience of how the 
money can best be spent. 


More than one way to help 

The civic or municipally-assisted theatres 
are naturally not all of one kind. Coventry 
owns its own fine theatre and Manchester 
a small one. Birmingham, together with the 
Arts Council, encourages Sir Barry Jack- 
son to carry on in his own theatre and helps 
to bear the burden which he so long and 
so generously, while taxation allowed, bore 
himself. Cheltenham bought its own Opera 
House and ran it for two years by direct 
management, but has now leased it on ad- 
vantageous terms to private enterprise which 
is under obligation to fulfil the original 
artistic purpose. 

Experience has shown that, in general, 
the best method of procedure is for a local 
authority to build or acquire its theatre and 
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then form a Theatre Trust charged with 
running it. Building is costly, but it means 
investment in new and excellent premises. 
On the Trust there should be a majority of 
council members, those being appointed 
who are already interested in the arts. The 
Trust can then lay down a general policy 
and appoint a director having the right 
theatrical experience; Knowledge of local 
government and local conditions will also 
be a great advantage. 

The director's task is to implement the 
policy. In doing that, he should have a free 
hand in the planning and execution of a 
programme so long as he meets the de- 
mands of the general policy and keeps with- 
in his budget. The Corporation’s way of 
meeting operational losses, if any (and losses 
should not be taken for granted), can be 
made by a fixed subsidy or by guarantee 
against financial failure up to an agreed 
maximum. Fixed subsidies have their 
dangers and may encourage unnecessary 
Spending so that the whole grant be used. 


No spending spree on the rates 


The amount spent by local authorities in 
theatrical and entertainment activities has so 
far been trifling. The rateable value of Eng- 
land and Wales last year was just over £600 
million: a sixpenny rate would therefore yield 
fifteen million pounds. But only two hundred 
thousand pounds have been spent in this way, 
which is one eightieth of the expenditure on 
public libraries. Nobody therefore can say 
that the councillors have been having a 
Theatre Spending Spree and soaking the rate- 
payers in order to benefit a minority who find 
their lives enhanced and stimulated or their 
cares diminished by going to the play. 

There seems to be a valuable future for 
civic theatres if the administrators keep their 
heads and if the local authorities can take 
a reasonably wide and long view. The func- 
tion of the civic theatre is to provide 
opportunities which the commercial theatre 
is not willing to offer or to keep the drama 
alive where it has withered away owing 
to the financial pressures of an inflationary 
period. That means, of course, experimental 
as well as routine productions, a few classics 
to meet the demands of the schools, and 
productions of new plays, including those 
which will attract the young play-goer who 
considers himself “progressive.” 

The latter type of production is apt to be 
risky at the box-office, but it is a familiar 
practice of repertory companies, after loss 
has been incurred with an experiment, to 
restore the situation by putting on one of 
the ever-popular Agatha Christie who-dun- 
nits or a light comedy of wide appeal. 
There is no reason why a civic theatre 
should not do the same and bring in a Christie 
corpse to keep its life going. The idea must 
be firmly countered that a civic theatre is 
only a centre where public money is 
squandered for the benefit of cranks and 
lovers of what is called “off-beat” enter- 
tainment. 


Its policy must, and with good admini- 
stration can, accord with the Arts Council's 
slogan “Raise and Spread,” i.e., raise the 
general level of taste and yet spread the 
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Local government can be fun 
the civics-quiz way 


WHAT soft of people cannot be elected 
to the council?—“Those who can't think 
straight.” 

The occasional ingenuous answer such as 
this, in contrast to others that were stiffly 
correct, added spontaneous humour to de- 
light the audience at East Surrey’s second 
inter-school quiz final on May II. 

Held in the panelled council chamber of 
Reigate town hall, the final—in which 
Frenches secondary modern school routed 
Earlswood —had as its question-master MISS 
JOAN CLARK, producer of the B.B.C.'s 
“Top of the Form” programme. 

It was this programme that inspired 
GEOFFREY HOOD, a member of the 
engineer's department, Oxted R.D.C., and 
NALGO branch PRO there, to devise the 
local contest, which is organised jointly by 
members of the East Surrey branches. 

The Mayor of Reigate, Alb. G. H. 
SEARLE, presented Frenches with the 
challenge trophy —a hand-carved, gilded 
replica of a mace, nearly 3 ft. long. 

Welcoming the contest, he reminded 
parents in the audience: “If the standard 
of local government is to be maintained, we 
must have boys and girls growing up with 
a knowledge and appreciation of local 
government, and able to take their place in 
helping to run the community.” 

Present at—and clearly impressed by— 
the event, was L. G. LAMBE, chairman 
of the national P.R. committee. 


Rousing send-off in Essex 


Eleven days earlier, on April 30, a similar 
event was held at Thurrock, Essex, where 
nearly 300 schoolchildren, parents, teachers 
and local government officers, crowding 
into the hall of Palmers School, gave a 
rousing send-off to the first-ever such quiz 
to be held in Essex. 

Organised by MISS ISOBEL BARKER, 


appreciation of new. different, and better 
things as widely as possible. It should regard 
subsidy as a background support in times 
of trouble not as something to be taken 
for granted. The trustees must also realise 
that any venture of this kind is an invest- 
ment which needs patient fostering. It takes 
the public some time to find out what is 
going on and to realise that here may be an 
exciting and enjoyable thing hitherto miss- 
ing in their lives. If a civic theatre can 
stimulate and satisfy that awareness, it is at 
least as much an asset to the community as 
even the best administered museum. It is 
ridiculous to educate children in the merits 
of “dramatics” and the splendours of our 
dramatic achievements sn the past and then 
to turn them out into a town-life ia which 
there is no theatre at all. 


a member of the county medical officer's 
staff and NALGO branch PRO—she tele- 
phoned individually to every headmaster to 
interest him in the idea—this seven-school 
event proved beyond doubt that here is the 
ideal way of spearheading the Association's 
effort to inform and interest children in 
local government. 

Paying tribute to Thurrock’s enterprise. 
ALD. W.J. BENNETT, chairman of Essex 
county council, who was question-master 
at the final between St. Chad's and Averley 
secondary modern schools, said that the 
competition was “not only enlightening, but 
provides first-class entertainment.” He 
added: “I look forward to seeing the idea 
spread throughout the country.” 

Thurrock’s librarians vouched for the 
effectiveness of the event in stimulating 
children’s interest in civic affairs. “They 
nearly drove us crazy in their efforts to 
anticipate the questions that might be 
asked,” said one of them. 

Equally useful were the ties that were 
established between local government staff 
and teachers, who acted as question-masters 
and adjudicators in the preliminary rounds 

The team award—won by St. Chad’s— 
of a handsome wooden plaque, bearing 
the coat of arms of the district, was a 
combined local government staff effort. It 
was designed by KEN BROWN, architect 
to the council, made by E. GREGORY, 
senior clerk of works, and_heraldically 
decorated by T. G. PEARMAN, Civic de- 
fence staff. All are NALGO members. 


VICTORY SMILES: the winning East 


Surrey team shows off its prize—a 3 ft- 
long hand-carved replica of a mace. 
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Public Service 


Welfare services at the crossroads 


The Younghusband Report calls for higher pay, better 
prospects, and fuller training to revive shrinking staffs 


BRITAIN'S WELFARE services are in 
grave danger. Their staffs are ageing, over- 
worked, underpaid, inadequately trained, 
and shrinking in number. Unless improve- 
ments are immediate and drastic, they will 
be unable to meet the growing calls made 
on them. 

That is the grim picture and warning 
given by the Working Party set up in 1955 
to investigate the work, recruitment, and 
training of social workers. Its report, pub- 
lished last month, underlines yet again the 
evidence given in earlier reports on public 
health inspectors, engineers, and librarians, 
of the perilous results of low salaries on 
public service efficiency. It reveals—among 
many other startling facts—that: 

Most social workers are on salary scales with 
maxima between £600 and £700 a year; 

Only one-quarter of the senior staff adminis- 
tering the welfare services can reach maxima 
of £1,500 or more; 

Only one in 100 mental welfare officers can 
reach £1,000 or more; . 

Four out of every ten officers are over 50; 

One in three—former poor law officers—is due 
to retire in the next few years; 

Many welfare officers—and a high proportion 
of mental welfare officers—have no social 
science qualification or professional training; 

Few have any opportunity for in-service 
training or to attend outside courses, financial 
assistance for training is inadequate, and 
incentive to qualify is non-existent; 

Many spend one-fifth of their time travelling 
and one-half doing office work. 


Bold ten-year plan 


To meet these defects, the Working Party 
proposes a bold plan to bring these 
threatened services up to standard within 
the next ten years. This includes: 


* Provision of salary scales commensurate with 
training, skill, and responsibility, with maxima 
that recognise the lack of opportunity for many 
field-workers to go further, and abolition of 
grading anomalies; 

x Less specialisation in work and the introduc- 
tion of a three-tier staffing system to provide— 


(i) “Welfare assistants,” working under super- 
vision, to help families and individuals with 
simple problems. 

(ii) General purpose workers to undertake the 
main range of social work now done by 
welfare officers, visitors to the handicapped, 
home teachers to the blind, workers with 
the deaf, mental welfare officers, and others 
concerned with family problems and the 
social aspects of after-care service. 

(iii) Professionally trained and experienced 
social workers (such as almoners, psychia- 
tric social workers, and family case- 
workers) to handle cases of special diffi- 
culty, advise and help other staff, supervise 
newly qualified or appointed workers, and 
help with in-service training. 


*A national campaign to double the number 
of staff in the next ten years by recruiting 
annually the equivalent of 500-515 full-time 
officers with general training; at least 40 
almoners; 40 psychiatric social workers (until 
the total reaches 300, when the yearly intake 
would drop to 25); 25 professionally trained 
case-workers; and 200 welfare assistants (for 
the first five years, after which the rate would 
be assessed on past experience). 


*A comprehensive scheme of training. This 
envisages: 
For welfare assistants, systematic in-service 
training, initially lasting 6-8 weeks, comprising 
a short induction course, visiting, discussion 
classes, and study of written material, to be 
followed by work under supervision and 


The Working Party 


THE WORKING Party on Social Workers 
was appointed in June, 1955, by the 
Minister of Health and Secretary of State 
for Scotland to inquire into “the proper 
field of work and the recruitment and 
training of social workers at all levels in 
the local authorities’ health and welfare 
service under the National Health Service 
and National Assistance Acts, and in 
particular whether there is a place for 
a general purpose social worker with an 
in-service training as a basic grade.” 

Its members were: Miss Eileen L. 
Younghusband, C.B.E. (chairman); Mr. 
R. Huws Jones, director of social science 
courses, University College, Swansea (vice- 
chairman); Miss Robina S. Addis, National 
Association for Mental Health; Mrs. P. E. 
Steed, former home help organiser, 
Leicester; Miss Elizabeth Swallow, senior 
almoner, Buckinghamshire; Dr. C. M. 
Scott, general practitioner; Professor 
Andrew B. Semple, medical officer of 
health, Liverpool; and Messrs. Christian 
Berridge, clerk to Essex county council, 
P. S. Taylor, chief education officer, 
Reading, and Thomas Tinto, principal 
welfare service officer, Glasgow. 


further in-service training. Training for 
higher posts should also be made available. 


For general purpose social workers, a two- 
year full-time course (or 2-3 years part-time 
followed by one year full-time) leading to a 
national qualification at colleges of further 
education or other educational establish- 
ments, with the co-operation of the universi- 
ties, and consisting of both theoretical and 
practical work. Training would be on general 
rather than specialised lines, but it should 
also provide opportunities for more detailed 
study. Facilities for progress to a_ higher 
level should be available, 

For professionally qualified workers, uni- 
versity social science courses, followed by 
professional courses similar to that now 
available to psychiatric social workers. 


For senior staff, short courses in supervision 
and refresher courses. 


For selected mental welfare officers, as an 
emergency measure to meet the present 


urgent need, a one-year full-time course 
leading to a national qualification. This 
course would be separately planned and 
regarded as an interim arrangement to last 
no more than five years. 


* New legislation to establish, out of public 
funds, as a matter of urgency, a National 
Council for Social Work Training to sponsor 
and promote training courses of the desired 
standard, co-operate with employing bodies in 
providing field work training, devise a national 
qualification—-to be known as _ the National 
Certificate in Social Work — and co-operate with 
universities and colleges in providing profes- 
sional and refresher courses 


*A National Staff College, financed by a 
charitable Trust, to provide pioneer courses for 
suitable officers to qualify as supervisors and 
provide a forum for discussion of social policy, 
planning. and methods of working. 

* Present officers over 50, or having 15 or more 
years’ experience, would be exempt from 
further training and recognised as qualified by 
experience. Those over 40 or with more than 
five years’ experience would be eligible for pro- 
motion if they have a social science qualifica- 
tion or by taking the first part only of the 
national qualification through part-time courses. 
Officers under 40, or with less than five years’ 
experience, would be eligible only if they have 
a social science qualification, or take a full 
course of training for the national certificate. 
*%Present provision for financial aid to officers 
to attend training courses to be supplemented 
by government grant, similar to that made to 
candidates entering the probation and child 
care services; and financial recognition of 
examination success. 

* Establishment of more senior casework and 
advisory posts; and promotion of suitable field- 
workers to administrative posts. 

*&Greater recognition of the value of social 
work to health and welfare departments. 
*Provision of official transport, clerical help, 
and office facilities, to ensure the most efficient 
and economical use of social workers’ time. 
Better liaison between social workers ard 
their colleagues in related statutory services— 
especially medical and nursing officers, and 
occupational therapists—and co-operation with 
voluntary organisations and workers. 

*A better information service to make known 
the full range of social services available. 


Improvements an investment 


In a final section on the administrative 
and financial implications of its proposals, 
the working party recognises that local 
authorities, especially smaller ones, will find 
it difficult to release staff for training. It 
estimates that, over the next few years, when 
the volume of work will be increasing, 
effective manpower will be reduced by be- 
tween five and seven per cent. This position 
will be eased when new recruits with general 
training enter the services, and local 
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‘N.J.C. should review pay now’ 


says RUSSELL S. REEVE, senior welfare officer, Norfolk, past 
president, National Association of Local Government Health 
and Welfare Officers, and member of NALGO’s N.E.C. 


THeE welfare service will warmly welcome 
this excellent report of a practical investiga- 
tion over a wide field. There will be general 
agreement with the conclusion that welfare 
officers are overworked and underpaid and 
with the recommendation that salary scales 
should be so improved as to measure up to 
the training required and_ responsibility 
demanded. 

Early this year, at the employers’ request, 
the local government National Joint Coun- 
cil deferred consideration of welfare 
oflicers’ grading and service conditions pend- 
ing publication of this report. Now that it 
has been published, the local authorities 
could give a lead by reopening these negotia- 
tions at once and by recognising, in addition 
to the case already advanced by NALGO 
and the staff side, the “new attitude” called 
for in the report and in the Mental Health 
Bill. 


Need for careful study 


Whilst most welfare officers are anxious 
to obtain more professional training, the 
report's recommendations on this point will 
need careful study if they are to be made 
practicable and acceptable. For example, the 
two-year part-time course, plus one-year resi- 
dential, will present problems both to the 
local authorities, who will find it difficult to 
release officers for so long, and to married 
officers unless they are given adequate 
grants. Similarly, training facilities will be 
difficult to arrange for officers living a long 
way from a further education college. 

The working party might have given more 
attention to the value of correspondence 


Welfare report — 
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authorities are therefore urged to regard 
the time given to training as an investment. 

The report recognises that the improved 
and extended services it recommends will 
cost more. But this, too, will be an invest- 
ment, since the increase in preventive and 
after-care work will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial saving in provision of residential 
care, earlier discharge from hospital, and 
similar economies. 

The report concludes with an expression 
of concern that the new system of block 
grants, replacing the former specific grants 
for specific purposes, may not provide the 
Same incentive to local authorities to finance 
a programme of training, and to improve 
and expand their social welfare services. 
Although provisional grants up to 1960-61 
have been announced, the Working Party 
hopes that, before the amount is fixed for 
subsequent years, the government will con- 
sider whether they provide sufficient incen- 
tive to authorities to carry out the 
recommendations of the report. 


courses for in-service training, and local 
authorities should certainly do so. The 
NALGO Correspondence Institute already 
provides excellent courses for many of the 
professional examinations and it would be 
useful were some impartial body—possibly 
the proposed National Council for Social 


What is Social Work? 


“THE PURPOSE of social work is to help 
individuals or families with various 
problems, and to overcome or lessen 
these so that they may achieve a better 
personal, family, or social adjustment. The 
function of social workers is to assess 
the extent of these problems, to give 
appropriate help, and to offer a support- 
ing relationship when this is required to 
give people confidence to overcome 
difficulties. This may include supplying 
information, providing practical assistance 
or material help, or bringing about 
environmental changes as well as helping 
to lessen stress."—from the Working 
Party's Report. 


Work Training, if and when it is established 
—to look into the courses available and 
publish a list of those it approves. 

At the same time, the report over-empha- 
sises the alleged lack of training among 
present staff. Its statement that “a large pro- 
portion of welfare officers have no qualifica- 
tion for their jobs other than experience” 
is true only if the term “qualification” is 
confined to possession of a certificate. 
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Many welfare officers have, since 1948, 
had extensive academic and practical train- 
ing from the courses arranged at universities 
and hospitals or by the National Association 
for Mental Health and other bodies. Some 
of these have covered a wide syllabus, in- 
cluding psychology, psychiatry, elementary 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system, neuroses, and psychoses, and have 
embraced ward demonstrations as well as 
lectures. Unfortunately, no “certificate” has 
been given to those completing these courses, 
but they have gone a long way to give the 
officers the training they need. The value 
of this training should be more widely 
known and reflected in salaries and condi- 
tions of service. 


Officers’ P.R. task 


The report stresses the need to make the 
scope of the welfare services more widely 
known. This is a task in which welfare 
officers can do much. As well as advising 
patients, relatives, doctors, and police on 
the new procedures, they should employ 
public relations techniques to “sell” the new 
attitude to mental health to the public. 


One of the most important points made 
by the working party is its warning of the 
possible restrictive effect of the block grant. 
Standards of welfare service already vary 
widely between local authorities and there 
is a real danger that some will not spend 
enough on improving and extending them. 
Avoidance of this danger will call for 
vigorous public relations and strong pressure 
from Ministry and public. 


Those of us who gave evidence to the 
working party will, I feel sure, unite in 
acknowledging the patient hearing we were 
given by Miss Younghusband and all the 
members, and in congratulating them on a 
most valuable report. 


Younghusband committee vice-chairman 
to lecture at Cambridge summer school 


LATEST ADDITION to the lecturing team 
for NALGO’s 1959 residential courses is R. 
HUWS JONES, director of social science 
courses at Swansea and vice-chairman of the 
Younghusband committee on social work. 
He will be speaking at the Cambridge summer 
school in September. 


Among those who have agreed to be study 
group leaders at this school are: 


Local government finance: H. Aughton, treasurer 
and accountant, Wellingborough U.D.C.; T. A, 
Bird, city treasurer, Cambridge; F. J. Bradshaw, 
borough treasurer, Ipswich; R. F. Waterfall, 
borough treasurer, Luton, 


Housing: C. V. Baker, general manager and secre- 
tary, the Sutton Dwelling Trust; Miss E. P. 
Cockburn, housing manager, Barnes; R. J. Cow- 
ley, assistant director of housing, L.C.C.; H. C. 
Hampton, housing manager, St. Marylebone; 
J. P. Macey, housing manager, Birmingham. 


Rating and valuation: C. A. C. Chesterman, chief 
rating assistant, Folkestone; H. H. Karslake, 
assistant valuer (rating), L.C.C, 


Child care: Miss M. O. B. Absolom, child care 
officer, Lancashire; J. B. Lindin, deputy chil- 
dren’s officer, Coventry. 

Public health: W. Atkinson, chief administrative 
assistant, health department, Warrington; G. W. 
Herrick, chief public health inspector, Fulham. 


Further names will be announced later. 


For the Oxford summer school in August, 
the following have joined the lecturers listed 
last month. 
a.G.B.owWeEN, C.B.E., joint managing director 

of the Owen Organisation and chairman of the 

Staflordshire county council, who will deal with 

“Administration and Management.” 

IRWIN LEFF, personnel manager of the Glacier 
Metal Company, an American whose lively and 
unorthodox views should find full scope in his 
intriguing subject, “Getting work done through 
others.” 

Full information, enrolment forms, and ap- 
plication forms for national scholarships, can 
be had from the education officer, NALGO, 
1 York Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
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ANNUAL 


FAMILY 
CONFERENCE 


TIME TO LOOK AHEAD... 
MAKE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 
CAN BE ASSURED WITH CONFIDENCE 


THROUGH LOGOMIA 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING SCHEMES, EXCLUSIVE TO NALGO 
MEMBERS, COMPLETE AND RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


To NALGO INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1 


Please send me without obligation full details of the following schemes (delete those not required) 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE ; LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE / CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCE 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS ; FAMILY INCOME ASSURANCE 
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NALGO leads fight to 
protect new towns staff 


Many experienced and qualified officers will lose their jobs and livelihood 
soon when the new towns they have been helping to build for the past 
13 years are completed. NALGO claims that they should be fairly compensated. 


NALGO's claim for compensation for the 
stall of new towns who will be thrown out 
of work when the towns are built dominated 
the debate in the House of Commons Stand- 
ing Committee on the New Towns Bill on 
May 12 and 14. 

Although the Government opposed a com- 
pensation clause and the committee rejected 
it by 14 votes to 11, the debate extracted 
from the Minister an assurance of help for 
individuals “who may be left high and dry.” 
Moving the compensation clause—which 

had been drafted by NAL Go—Mr. Graham 
Page (Con., Crosby), said that it was in- 
tended to provide compensation for staff 
dismissed or forced to take other jobs at 
lower salaries when the assets of a new 
town were transferred from the develop- 
ment corporation which built it to the new 
Commission which would manage its pro- 
perties. There were precedents going back 
100 years for such compensation. The New 
Towns Act of 1946 had provided it for the 
gas and electricity undertakings taken over 
by the new towns themselves; the Local 
Government Act, 1958, did the same for 
local government officers displaced by re- 
organisation. 

“When the new towns were formed,” Mr. 
Page told the committee, “they attracted— 
one might even use the word ‘seduced’— 
employees from other branches of the public 
service, particularly local government. Those 
employees rightly believed that they were en- 
tering a new branch of the public service. They 
were not called on to enter into a contract for 
any specific time. The new towns service was 
not of a limited duration and has never been 
considered to be. It is not fair to say to the 
Staffs: “You knew these new towns would not 
last for ever, and now out you go.’ That does 
not seem a reasonable attitude for a public 
authority; it would appear mean towards those 
whose loyalty has been gained over the past 
years.” 


No firm promises given 


Opposing the clause for the government, 
Mr. J. R. Bevins, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, denied that there was a paral- 
lel with other compensation provisions. 
Those all referred to the staffs of permanent 
bodies who had a reasonable expectation 
that their jobs would be permanent. But it 
was known from the start that the develop- 
ment corporations were temporary: they 
could never guarantee permanent employ- 
ment. 

It was true, he conceded, that the 
government's decision to start no more new 
towns had contributed to the problem. In 
1946, “audacious and rash statemeats” had 


been made about the building of another 
fifty or sixty new towns, and these may have 
given the staffs the impression that they had 
life careers ahead of them. But no firm pro- 
mises were given: one government could 
not bind its successors. And even had the 
government created another forty or fifty 
new towns, there would have been no 
guarantee that staff leaving the old ones 
would have found jobs with the new. The 
development corporations were inherently 
temporary and the government therefore 
considered compensation for loss of office 
inappropriate. 

NALGO had stressed that the main con- 
cern of its members was to find new em- 
ployment. The Minister did not expect 
serious difficulties. The displacement of staff 
would be spread over a longish period. In 
each town, some officers would find other 
work as the tempo of development fell. 
Some—such as clerks and rent collectors— 
would be taken over by the new Commis- 
sion. The problem was being handled by a 
Whitley Council closely associated with 
local government and everything was being 
done to find local government posts for 
those likely to become redundant. 


**There will be a row” 


Mr. R. Body (Con., Billericay), suggested 
that Labour members had magnified the 
problem. Some new towns would be com- 
pleted sooner than others, and staff could 
transfer from the first group to the second. 
Further, the staff were men of the highest 
ability, qualifications, and experience and 
any local authority would be glad to engage 
them. 

Mr. C. W. Gibson (Lab., Clapham), said 
that the problem was entirely due to the 
government's desire to nationalise the new 
town corporations. He was amazed that, 
having created the difficulty, it should re- 
fuse protection to the staff. Why were the 
staff representatives not to be consulted? 

“If NALGO is not consulted,” Mr. Gibson 

continued, “I am sure there will be a row. 
Men working for their living intend, what- 
ever their jobs, to be treated as responsible 
human beings. If they are to be thrown out of 
work in this way, especially if Parliament 
makes the change, it is Parliament's duty 
to provide some protection for them.” 

Already, he continued, new towns staff 
were seriously concerned. The cleverest and 
brightest were seeking other jobs. 

Mr. G. S. Lindgren (Lab., Welling- 


borough), denied that those taking employ- 
ment with development corporations had 
done so knowing that it was speculative. 
When it started the new towns, the Labour 
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government had intended that engineering 
and architectural staff would move from 
one to another as each was developed, and 
that the administrative staff should have a 
reasonable expectation of being considered 
for local government employment when 
their town transferred to the local authority. 


“I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
NALGO,.” Mr. Lingren continued. “Although 
NALGO is not a trade union in the accepted 
sense, at least it is a body out to protect the 
interests of its members. I presume that 
NALGO will follow the normal practice of a 
normal trade union whose request is turned 
down by the government and will advise its 
members in new towns to leave their jobs 
as soon as possible and its members in local 
government not to apply for vacancies in 
the new towns since they will be going to a 
dying industry and the government has 
refused to accept responsibility for them.” 
Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing 

and Local Government, insisted that all who 
joined the staff of a development corpora- 
tion knew that the work would be for a 
limited period. The proposed compensation 
clause sought to import an entirely new 
principle—that a man should be entitled to 
compensation for loss of office when the 
job he was doing came to its natural end. 
That did not apply anywhere in local 
government. 


Help for hard-hit staff 


The government had already agreed that 
any new town employee who lost his job 
and was within ten years of pensionable 
age should have the right to receive his 
pension immediately. That was unparalleled 
in local government. 


“I have little doubt,” he continued, “that 
the younger men with qualifications will 
quickly get work elsewhere. We intend to ask 
each development corporation to look ahead 
and try to pinpoint cases in which they think 
any individual members of their staffs may be 
left high and dry. If it seems fair and reason- 
able to make provision over and above the 
pension provision, I give an undertaking that, 
from new town funds, help will be given if 
it is needed.” 

Pressed to explain this assurance more 
fully, Mr. Brooke said: 

“The sort of case I have in mind is where, 
during the immediate twelve months period 
afterwards, before he can qualify for pension, 
he is trying to find another job but fails and 
is in financial difficulties. Money will be avail- 
able in a case of this kind. Any arrangements 
that are to be made should be discussed with 
the staff side on the New Towns Whitley 
Council.” 


**Overwhelming moral obligation” 


Mr. J. E. MacColl (Lab., Widnes) who, 
as a member of Hemel Hempstead develop- 
ment corporation from 1946 to 1950, had 
engaged some of the staff taken on at the 
start, and therefore spoke from first-hand 
knowledge of what they were told, agreed 
that they were given no assurance or cer- 
tainty that their jobs would go on for ever 
or that they would be compensated. 

“It was a big problem,” he went on. “The 
task of the new towns corporations was to 
persuade men of the requisite calibre to take 
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the risk of giving up a secure job to take part 
in the adventure of building a new town. 
“The first thing many asked was how they 
could be certain that, if they risked or gave 
up their jobs, they would not find themselves 
in difficulty at the end of ten years. I said to 
them—I am certain this was often said—that 
if the new towns were a flop, it would be 
partly their fault and they would have only 
themselves to blame if the employment ended 
and they had no future. But if they were men 
of the kind of enterprise and imagination we 
wanted in the new towns, and if the new 
towns were a success, they would have the 
‘know-how’ which they could market to other 
new towns as they developed, because if new 
towns were a success they were bound to go on. 
“The one thing we never envisaged was 
that we should have the Minister killing the 
new towns by strangulation. We thought that 
if they were successful, there would never be 


a government so mean, so unimaginative, and 
so completely devoid of enterprise that they 
would not want to go on having more new 
towns, 

“That was the challenge which was pre- 
sented to men who gave up their jobs to take 
part in this pioneer work. The man who had 
no imagination, who wanted to keep his job, 
who preferred a safe billet, did not come to 
the new towns, The man who came was the 
man prepared to experiment—-the best kind 
of man. These are the men who are being 
discriminated against in this way. 

“There is no legal obligation to do some- 
thing about them. But there is an overwhelm- 
ing moral obligation, These very distinguished 
officers. who have done this great and creative 
work, ought to be given fair treatment-—the 
kind of treatment they would have had if they 
had had less enterprise and stayed in a cushy 
billet in local government.” 


worth remembering about 
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SAVINGS 


oe They cost £1 each and can be bought at any Post 
Office, Bank or Trustee Savings Bank. You can even 


purchase by instalments. (Use National Savings Stamps, 
2/6 each ; the Post Office will give you a card.) 

Your Bonds qualify for every draw (after being held 
for six months), 12 chances every year for each 

Bond you hold. The more you hold (maximum 500) 
the greater your chance to win one of the many 
THOUSANDS of Cash Prizes each month. Each Bond 
can win up to £1,000 for you every month. 

ALL PRIZES ARE FREE OF U.K. INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 
Above all, you cannot lose your investment und 

you ean eash your Bonds whenever you like. 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BOND GIFT TOKENS make excellent 
presents for every occasion. 

THE GIFT WITH THE £1,000 THRILL 

All winners are notified by post. The * London 

Gazette * also carries a full list of winning numbers and 
it can be seen at larger Post Offices. 
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Public Service 


Concluding the debate, its opener, Mr. 
Graham Page, maintained his rejection of 
the Minister’s claim that the work of the 
development corporations was “inherently 
temporary.” None of the staff was engaged 
for a limited period. All were employed 
for an indefinite period. But the principle 
of permanency was not the right test 

“The test,” Mr. Page declared, “is whether 
the employment is with a public authority that 
is subject to political decisions, It should be 
traditional that compensation is given in those 
cases, Otherwise an employee may say: ‘This 
decision of the government may throw me out 
of a job If I implement it, am | working my- 
self out of a job?” We do not want to put that 
strain on the loyalty of public employees.” 


**Coal and blanket gift” 


Mr. G. R. Mitchison, Q.C. (Lab., Ketter- 
ing), complained that the Minister had been 
putting out “a few blue herrings’ —including 
“a kind of coal and blanket gift out of the 
new towns fund.” Whilst he hoped that any 
fund of that kind would be fully and pro- 
perly used, it was no substitute for justice. 
The absence of compensation must have 
injurious effects on all the staff of the new 
towns: on the higher staff—‘a particularly 
promising collection of people with a spirit 
of adventure’—who would leave the cor- 
porations; and on the junior clerks, who 
would have difficulty in finding other jobs 
in the new towns where there was a short- 
age of clerical work. 

“I cannot see,” Mr. Mitchison concluded, 
“how the Minister will involve himself in any 
difficulty or create any dangerous precedent. 
He recognises that there is an obligation. He 
is prepared to say that he will see that a given 
fund, about which we know very little, is 
applied in these cases. If he recognises the 
position to that extent, why does he not 
recognise it fully?” 


Battle not yet over 


Despite this last appeal, the committee 
rejected the compensation clause by 14 
votes to Il. NALGO has thus lost the first 
round in the House of Commons. But the 
battle is not yet over. The Association | is 
now preparing to continue it in the House 
of Lords. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD with regret the deaths of the 
following members: 


BRAMMAH, clerk, of works, Kidder- 
minster 


MISS J. GDAVEY, committce clerk, Whitstable 
UDC 


cyRil GOVER, education department, 
Wiltshire, a long-standing member of the district 
commitice 


W S MALLOWS, borough treasurer, Harwich, 
A tounder member of the branch, he had been 
secretary / treasurer, chairman, and eastern district 
committee represematve 

PARSONS 
since 1955 


’*lympton branch secretary 


ROWE. borough surveyor, Bewdley, since 
1932 A member of Kidderminster branch for 
27 years, Mr. Rowe was president in 1946-7. He 
served on the district committee from 1935-51. 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH | 


Keeping pace with modern 
transport problems 


NOW THAT PEOPLE move about so 
often, so fast, and in such numbers, trans- 
port has become a major industry. It has, 
too, set up vast social problems of 
economics and even of sheer space, because 
the various vehicles may collide and destroy 
one another. Technological development 
constantly changes the problems. The modes 
of propulsion in the air, for example, vary 
so drastically, and in so short a time, that 
fashion demands new types of aeroplanes 
before their predecessors are worn out 

Small wonder that siIR GILMOUR 
JENKINS, writing The Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.), has a tale to tell more exciting than 
his colleagues in more humdrum depart- 
ments. This volume will appeal not only to 
the practising administrator and the stu- 
dent, but also to the less specialised reader, 
who will learn some of the techniques and 
problems of aviation and the economic and 
technical conflicts between different forms 
of land transport. 

Sir Gilmour emphasises the changing face 
of modern transport by adding a chapter 
on the future. The civil servant has not only 
to attend to clamant demands of the every- 
day world, but to imagine the new forms 
those demands may take when aeroplanes 
may rise straight from the ground and no 
longer need vast airports, ships be nuclear- 
powered, or every household has its car. 


Health in schools 


THE JUBILEE of the school health service 
has received lamentably little publicity, 
though the report of the chief medical offi- 
cer of the Ministry of Education for 1956 
and 1957 (Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.) shows 
that the service has a good tale to tell. Kill- 
ing and crippling diseases are on the way out; 
children are taller and heavier and more 
disease-resistant than their predecessors; de- 
fects in their eyes or teeth or ears are no 
longer neglected till they grow into major 
disabilities. But much remains to be done: 
many health dangers still lurk in the old 
school building with poor lighting or ven- 
tilation or even hygiene. Delinquency re- 
mains a national menace which school 
doctors and their colleagues are doing some- 
thing to mitigate. In his introduction sir 
JOHN CHARLES takes pride in what has 
been done, but calls for quick adaptation 
to changing needs. The service, he thinks, 
must give more time to the problems and 
difficulties of individual school children. 


Staff management 

{tcCOSsTs £12 for advertisements alone for 
every office job filled, according to a recent 
survey by the Industrial Welfare Society. 
Wise employers, whether public or private, 
do all they can to keep their staff and cut 


down the cost of turnover. In Office Staff— 
Selection, Supervision, Training (Industrial 
Welfare Society, 7s. 6d.) ELIZABETH 
PEPPERELL describes some of the 
measures which employers take to recruit, 
train, promote, and retain office workers. 
Even though she omits pay from her survey, 
Miss Pepperell has plenty to say. Her ac- 
counts of staff training schemes and other 
imaginative forms of personnel relations 
are drawn from the best firms and are not 
typical. Generally, she comments, the office 
worker has fared badly in the provision of 
training schemes; day release is unusual; 
he sees his pay decline in relation to that 
of factory workers; lack of proper grading 
causes irritating anomalies; the provision 
of modern labour-saving devices in offices 
lags behind that in the factory. 
ELIZABETH BARLING, in Staff 
Management (Institute of Personnel 
Management, 4s. 6d.) writes from experience 
in retail distribution, and includes monetary 
incentives (commission on sales, and 
the like) in addition to pay. Her comment 
that “the first function of the staff manager 
. is to interpret what is happening out- 
side the company to those within” should 
be pondered by employers’ sides of local 
government and comparable joint councils. 
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WINE—AT 6d. A BOTTLE 


A CENTURY AGO, practically every home 
had its cellar store of native wines: mulled 
elderberry for winter nightcaps, gooseberry 
champagne for summer heatwaves, cowslip 
and cherry, damson and dandelion, raisin 
and rhubarb. Then an unholy alliance of 
wine snobbery, tin-openers, and the Non- 
conformist conscience combined to sup- 

press and nearly to kill the age-old art. 
But, today, high prices and the taste for 
wine developed by wartime warriors and 
post-war European holiday-makers, are 
combining to revive it. Thousands are dis- 
covering that, with no more skill than is 
needed to bottle fruit, they can make wine 
every bit as tasty and exhilarating as the 
imported product—and at no more than 
sixpence a bottle. Its making provides an 
absorbing hobby, and its consumption en- 
livens family life and every social occasion. 
NALGO members wishing to explore 
the craft now have their own guide in 
BERNARD TURNER, a former member 
of Kent County Officers’ Guild—for whom 
he was for some years branch education 
correspondent—now turned publisher. His 
recent book, Enjoy Your own Wine (Mills 
& Boon, 8s. 6d.) is an ideal introduction for 
the amateur, explaining the essentials in 
simplest terms, demonstrating how easy the 
process is, and including good recipes. The 
only criticisms the present reviewer would 
offer are that many of Mr. Turner's recipes 
include too much sugar and are thus likely 
to result in over-sweet wines, and that he 
dismisses too lightly the first and still the 
best of all—mead, the true drink of the gods. 
A. 8. 


Will blackcoats lead T.U. movement? 


by GEOFFREY DRAIN 


SURPRISINGLY few books have been 
written on the nature and development of 
trade unions in Great Britain, and those 
which are available tend to be specialised 
and somewhat detailed. For this reason, a 
welcome can be given to RICHARD 
CLEMENTS’ book, Glory Without 
Power (Arthur Barker, Ils. 6d.), which, in 
the space of 142 pages, covers the develop- 
ment of trade unionism from the pioneering 
days to its present position as virtually an 
Estate of the Realm. 

Mr. Clements concerns himself to a con- 
siderable extent with the organisation and 
machinery of the Trades Union Congress. 
In common with many other students 
of this field, he finds this inadequate in 
many important respects to present-day 
needs—particularly when it comes to the 
implementation of a united policy for the 
trade union movement in a time of crisis. 

He is also very much aware of the aspect 
of trade union development which is of par- 
ticular importance to NALGO members— 
the great growth in recent years of “black- 
coated” trade unionism. Referring to the 
growth of NaLGo and the National Union 
of Teachers, he says, “the success of the 


two most important unions outside the 
T.U.C.—as well as the success of unions 
within the T.U.C. which cater for a similar 
social strata—indicates that, within the next 
decade, the influence of black-coated unions 
may almost have superseded the influence 
the general workers’ unions wield to-day.” 
This being so, it is a pity that Mr. 
Clements is off the mark in his assessment 
of the importance of compulsory arbitration, 
which he refers to as having been “complete 
anathema to trade unionists.” Although the 
T.UC. was less vigorous than it might have 
been when the repeal of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Order was under consideration—and 
it is. of course, appreciated by all concerned 
that it was NALGO alone which finally 
saved the day—this statement is an over- 
simplification. Unfortunately, to some poli- 
tical commentators on trade union matters, 
there are certain evocative terms in respect 
of which emotion tends to supplant reason; 
“means test” is one and “compulsory arbi- 
tration” seems to be another. In fact, if the 
growth of black-coated trade unionism has 
the significance Mr. Clements ascribes to it, 
arbitration provisions, both compulsory and 
voluntary, are of supreme importance. 
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Public Service 


in Part III accommodation 


Someone must shelter and care for the homeless, the friendless aged chronic sick, the social 


misfits, the tramps. That someone is the local government officer, quietly, and efficiently 


carrying out his difficult task, where the rewards do not match the responsibilities. 


THERE IS a natural tendency to show off 
the pleasant side of things—to publish pic- 
tures of new housing estates, new hospital 
units, beautifully sited and furnished small 
homes for old people, delightful children’s 
homes or children boarded out with model 
foster parents—so that all would appear to 
be well with the welfare state. But there are 
still deficiencies in our social services, and 
still deficiencies in people. 

Part III of the 1948 National Assistance 
Act thrust upon local authorities the duty 
of caring for those whom no one else wants, 
or for whom accommodation is not other- 
wise available, Undertaking this responsible 
task is a body of local government officers, 
under a warden and matron or superinten- 
dent and matron, in a service which must 
be available throughout the 24 hours of the 
day. Their own hours are ill-defined—but 
may vary between 50 and 80 a week. 

This has been described as the most vul- 
nerable of the local government services, It 
is certain that, when the rare breakdown 
occurs, the resultant blaze of publicity 
leaves none in doubt of how responsible is 
the work and how dedicated must be those 
who serve. 


Barracks into homes 


The sponsors of the 1948 Act envisaged 
small homes to replace the workhouses that 
were to have no future in the welfare state. 
And, in the past ten years, hundreds of these 
have been built, each providing two or three 
dozen people with something like the com- 
fortable atmosphere and the freedom of 
home life instead of the bareness and dis- 
cipline of the old large institutions 

But many of the vast, ugly, barrack-like, 
nineteenth-century buildings still have to be 
used. Some of them house more than a 
thousand people each, and the thankless 
task of running them puts a tremendous 
strain on their devoted and tireless staff 

Last month, I visited two of the London 
county council's homes—Newington Lodge 
at Southwark, and Kingsmead, Chelsea. 
Here, I saw how much was being done to 
make these dreary buildings as bright and 
comfortable as possible for those many 
hundreds of old folk who will end their 
days there. Tulip beds made gay splashes 
of colour wherever there was room in the 
asphalt yards between the blocks of build- 


PAT WEBSTER says 


ings. Inside, walls and woodwork were 
painted in fresh, un-institution-like shades. 

Newington takes 850 people 650 of them 
elderly, and many of them feeble-minded, 
senile, or infirm. Caring for these is no 
light or easy task, for more than 200 are 
bed-ridden and incontinent, and must be 
washed, fed-—-and cleaned every few 
hours. The laundry washes between 14,000 
and 15,000 soiled articles a week. Only by 
adopting a strict hospital routte can the 
matron, MISS IRENE WATKINS and her 
staff—a deputy matron and ten qualified 
sisters, helped by about a hundred unquali- 
fied nurses and domestic workers—get 
through the day and night's work in 24 
hours. 

But, despite the large numbers to be 
cared for, there is nothing impersonal in 
the treatment. Going through the 80-bed 
wards and day-rooms with Miss Watkins, 
I saw her greet many of the occupants by 
name. She exchanged jokes and praised their 
handicrafts. She admired the pet budgeri- 
gars of one active but simple-minded little 
woman, who, like many others, had ar- 
rived at the home in a sadly neglected 
state and had greatly improved in health 
and mentality with the care and comfort 
given. An old Welshman, able only to sit 
quietly in a comfortable chair during the 
day, looked forward to his own special 
daily greeting from the matron—in Welsh 

When we went round, at 11 o'clock, 
the doctor had been and all but the very 
ill and bed-ridden were dressed and sitting 
in the day-room adjoining each ward. There 
are radio and television sets in each The 
more active had gone to the rest-rooms or 
library, or out for a walk. Few are well 
enough or able to work in the home, but 
some women help in the laundry or sewing 
room 


No-one is turned away 


But this is only one side of the work. 
Newington Lodge has two more functions, 
in its “homeless family” unit, which pro- 
vides temporary accommodation for up to 
two or three months for any women with 
children who need it, and its “night shelter.” 

This is the night shelter for the whole of 
London, and must provide beds for any 
women and children with nowhere to spend 
the night. No-one is turned away and, al- 


though the average number sheltered is 
SO to 60 a night, it may be as many as 100. 
They include some of the toughest types 
of derelict humanity, but they get on sur- 
prisingly well together. “Quite like a Butlin’s 
in the evenings,” | was told. But in the 
mornings, the rooms are like a fairground 
site after a bank holiday, and the dining 
hall, after a meal, takes four hours to clean. 

Each morning, the warden, s. HEWITT, 
patiently questions all the newcomers, finds 
out where they have come from, and how 
best to help them. Some cases are straight- 
forward —like the family which was on its 
way to settle in the Channel Islands and 
missed a train connection. This meant a 
day's wait for the next train, and, without 
money for hotel and food, they were 
stranded at the railway station. The wife 
and children were taken to Newington for 
the night, and the husband to a men’s hos- 
tel. Next morning, Mr. Hewitt arranged for 
the family to spend the day at a Catholic 
hostel until it was time to catch their train. 

Those who cannot be settled so quickly 
will stay on in the homeless family block 
until Mr. Hewitt can solve their problems 
He interviews recalcitrant husbands—and 
difficult’ mothers-in-law—and tries to find 
homes for the families. As this may take 
some weeks, children of school age are sent 
to the local schools 


Clean and cheerful 


Some young women with children go to 
Kingsmead, at Chelsea, where they may stay 
several months. The idea is to keep the 
children with their mothers for as long as 
possible, and not until all other solutions 
have been tried are they taken into one of 
the council’s children’s homes 

Like Newington, Kingsmead is one of 
last century's “workhouse” buildings. The 
homeless family block is the oldest part, 
ind due for demolition. Nevertheless, it 
is kept as clean and cheerful as possible 
and, as the women and_ children remain 
longer here than at Newington, there is 
more space for children to play I saw a 
large “nursery” complete with dolls’ house, 
rocking horse, and toys. Indeed. the equip 
ment and furnishings were more like those 
of a local authority day nursery, with the 
addition of bedrooms and small dormitories 

(Continued at foot of paged 
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Leeds declares war on its 
recruitment problem 


New incentives, including higher starting pay and time off for study, 
are being offered by Leeds city council to attract school-leavers to 
work at the town hall. Here, DAVID NEWMAN, the council's 
establishment officer, describes the scheme and what it aims to achieve. 


IN COMMON with many other local 
authorities, Leeds city council has been 
experiencing great difficulty in recruiting 
enough of the best school-leavers. They 
haven't been interested. They have been 
attracted by the higher salaries and better 
career prospects offered elsewhere and, 
further, we have not offered them jobs when 
they wanted them. 

A recent survey showed that, against an 
annual loss of about 400 officers, we have 
been recruiting some 50 school-leavers a 
year, of whom girls have outnumbered boys 
by two to one and only two-thirds have had 
a satisfactory examination standard. One- 
third of them went for transient periods into 
the libraries, leaving little more than 30 
juniors a year to be spread over more than 
that number of departments. 


Adults doing juniors’ jobs 


The absence of junior recruits has forced 
the council to employ older people who, 
because of their age, are paid higher salaries 
for doing work that could—and should—be 
done by young people. Of the young people 
on our staff, few are taking advantage of 
the day release scheme available to all. This 
lack of enthusiasm is responsible for our 


where the women and children slept. The 
food for all children under three is pre- 
pared by the staff to ensure a healthy and 
balanced diet, but the mothers may help 
to feed them. Many of these young women 
are of low intelligence, and need constant 
watching to keep themselves, as well as 
their children, clean 

At one time, there were as many as 180 
in this unit, and the task of caring for all 
the children and keeping mothers in order 
was difficult. Now there are about 100, and 
it is easier to keep good order and the 
children well and happy. Even now, though, 
life is hectic when, for example, an 
epidemic of measles sweeps through the 
building! 

Here, the aim is not merely to provide 
shelter, but also to help people to resume 
the responsibilities of normal family life. 
The matron, MISS WINIFRED KEEN, 
M B.E.. told me of a new, experimental 
“rehabilitation” scheme under which some 
of the mothers now go out to work. This 
enables them to pay towards their keep, 
thus developing their sense of responsibility, 
and gives them a chance to adjust them- 
selves to outside life 

Kingsmead also cares for expectant 


having to recruit so many APT staff from 
outside, and this, in turn, has a depressing 
effect on the promotion prospects of the 
younger people on the staff. 

Because the future administration in 
Leeds will depend, to some extent, on the 
quality of our present junior recruits, the 
council has decided to try out a new 
scheme designed to increase the number and 
improve the quality of school-leavers 
coming into the service, and to make serious 
efforts to plan careers for them. 

As a pilot scheme at the end of the school 
year, 25 boys and girls will be selected to 
form a pool of supernumerary junior 
trainees. They will be selected on the basis 
of examination result, school record, and 
assessment at an interview with the chair- 
man of the establishment committee, the 
chief education officer, and the establish- 
ment officer; and they will start, at the age 
of 16, on the third step of the new general 
division scale (£275 for boys; £263 for girls). 
The probationary period of six months, 
which will be strictly observed, will be used 
for training. If, at the end of that time, 
progress has been up to standard, trainees 
will be offered permanent appointments. 

During the probationary period they will 
be allocated to departments according to the 


mothers, and has an attractive mother and 
baby unit, with cots beside each bed. Full 
nursing and ante-natal treatment is given, 
and all women are taught, by a visiting 
teacher, to make clothes for their babies. In 
addition, there are some 350 old people in the 
home, mostly infirm. 

Some of the “problem” people who find 
shelter here were described to me_ by 
SIDNEY WASPE, the warden. They 
ranged from the wily old man who spent 
one night only at each of the various homes 
so as not to forfeit his national assistance 
grant—whilst accumulating £200 in the post 
office—to the prostitute who protested at 
having to stay with her tiny baby instead of 
being allowed to go back on the streets 

But both the staff and the people who 
make their homes there enjoy themselves 
when they can. Mr. Waspe had taken two 
coach loads of old men to the sea the day 
before. And he smiled, albeit with sym- 
pathy for the injured, as he made out an 
accident report on one of his staff. An 
irascible old lady, not wanting to be 
washed, had flung a bag of pear-drops with 
unerring aim into her eye. Life in “Part Hl 
accommodation” is difficult, but it is never 


dull. 
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department's capacity to make arrangements 
for them and, as far as possible, to their own 
choice. For three days each week they will 
work in the departments as trainees. It is 
intended that their tasks will be varied so 
that, at the end of the first six months, they 
should have a reasonably good idea of the 
scope of the department's activities and the 
methods of its organisation. 

For the other two days each week, they 
will attend a course of training. There will 
be two main courses. The first, which will be 
conducted by the College of Commerce, will 
be a specially designed course covering 
subjects that will be of value to all the 
trainees, whatever career in local govern- 
ment they may follow. This course will 
include English, local and central govern- 
ment, elementary economics, statistics, and 
social history (with special reference to our 
own area). Apart from the value of the 
course itself, it will be a useful preliminary 
to the Clerical Division examination of the 
Local Government Examinations Board 

As the selection of juniors will be made 
before GCE results are known, a boy who 
has not passed those subjects which he may 
later need for a professional or technical 
examination will be required to take them 
again as soon as possible, and will be given 
suitable help. 

The second part of this obligatory training 
will be an induction course. This will be 
designed to ease the change from school to 
work by introducing the trainees to the cor- 
poration, giving them some knowledge of its 
activities and organisation, inculcating in 
them the spirit of public service, and 
helping them such basic tasks as 
answering the telephone and dealing with 
inquiries from members of the public. 


Visits, talks, questions 


This course will include visits to every 
department; on each visit there will be a 
talk by the head or senior member of the 
department about its work. followed by a 
look at some of the activities on the spot 
We hope that the visit will end with a “get- 
together,” during which the trainees will be 
able to ask questions. 

At the end of six months, these young 
people will have a better idea of the scope 
of the corporation’s activities than many 
existing members of the staff. and it is 
believed that their period of training will 
encourage a sense of loyalty to the cor- 
poration which, because of the vastness of 
its organisation. must seem somewhat 
remote 

Training will not finish when, at the end 
of a successfully completed probationary 
period, permanent appointments are made 
In an organisation as large as ours, much 
can be done to plan careers. In addition to 
inter-departmental mobility. juniors will be 
required to follow systematic courses of 
study—for which they will be given facili- 
ties. So. by the time they are in their 
early twenties, they will all have a fairly 
wide knowledge of local government and an 
even wider knowledge of local government 
administration in Leeds, and many of them 
will be well on with their administrative, 
professional or technical careers. 
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Public Service 


Service conditions news 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


by G. H. NEWMAN 


Special classes to get pay rise 
dated from April 1 


PAY INCREASES for all the special classes 
of officers covered by paragraph 21(8) of the 
local government Charter—with one exception 
—were agreed by the executive committee of 
the National Joint Council on May 20. 

The exception is public health inspectors. 
No agreement was reached on salary scales 
for these officers, and negotiations will be 
resumed at the next meeting of the N.J.C., on 
July 15. 

The rises reflect the general salary increase 
agreed on April 15 (reported last month) and 
will also operate from April 1, 1959. 

The new scales are set out here, with the 
present scales to show how existing officers 
will be assimilated: 


Assistant solicitors 

Posts occupied by assistant solicitors under- 
taking duties and responsibilities appropriate 
to solicitors in the early stages of their pro- 
fessional career, i.e. solicitors engaged mainly 
on legal work of the character normally as- 
signed to such solicitors. 


Old New Old New 
£ £ £ £ 
300 635 1000 1046 

1040 

1080 1128 
920 1120 1 
960 


The grading of posts which carry additional 
duties and generally involve professional work 
of a more responsible character than is con- 
templated in the posts referred to above, to 
remain a matter for the employing authorities. 
Engineering and surveying assistants, architec- 
tural assistants, finance staffs 

Posts requiring the intermediate qualification 


to be graded A.P.T. I. 
Posts cequiring the final qualification: - 
Old 


New Old New 

£ £ £ 
7% 78s 910 ose 
90 oe 
830 
870 oes 10%0 


Mental health workers—occupation centres 
Qualified supervisors 

If 25 or more children on register, the post 
is to be graded A.P.T. I (with discretion to deal 
with grading of posts where there is an excep- 
tionally large number on register). 

Under 25 children on register: 


Old New Old New 
£ £ £ £ 
sis $45 
545 635 670 
575 665 70 
Qualified assistant supervisors 

Ola New Old New 
£ £ £ £ 
435 SOS 
445 470 535 565 
475 


Note There is a discretion to pay an annual addition 
‘not to exceed £90) where 4 senior assistant 
supervisor is appomted 


Unqualified supervisors and assistant super- 
visors: to be paid on a scale of £50 less than 
the appropriate scales for qualified personnel. 


Home teachers: to be graded APT. 1 


Telephone operators (miscellaneous scheme) 


New 
Old 1459 1160 1.14.61 
t £ £ 
196 206 208 210 
215 225 227 20” 
235 245 247 250 
255 278 27 275 
276 291 293 295 
296 313 5 
316 au 333 335 
334 384 357 360 
353 373 376 38D 
376 "6 400 405 
ain 424 430 
423 2 445 455 


Where a trained woman telephonist is engaged on 
duties at a level warranting a tigher salary than that 
provided by the above scale then Miscellaneous grade I 
applies and the revised scale therefor now operates 


Women typists, shorthand-typists and machine 
operators 
Copy-typists and machine operators (simple 
machines). 


New 

Old 1459 1.160 
£ £ £ £ 
193 210 
220 2” 235 240 
2 264 269 275 
220 294 299 ws 
310 328 330 335 
340 370 
370 394 400 
395 au 424 40 
400 449 45s 
“as 
470 494 49 SOS 


*Copy-typists without the qua lift » of the 
imtermediate typewriting certificate of the Royal Society 
of Arts of a recognised alternative mot to proceed 
bevond this point 


Shorthand-ty pists and machine operators (more 
complex machines) 


New 
Old 14.59 1160 1.161 
£ £ £ £ 
32% 335 
334 353 wi 370 
64 wo 
394 43 421 400 
424 4% 465 
453 a7” 486 495 
4%) se? 516 $25 
sis 
543 S67 576 sas 


*Maximum for staff who have not attaimed the higher 
standard of proficiency specified 


Unqualified shorthand-ty pists 


New 
Old 1459 116t 
£ £ £ £ 
221 21 235 240 
251 6S 270 275 
280 ws 
310 32s 1 335 
40 370 
70 394 400 
4m 425 40 
40 454 4 465 
460 429 495 
437 si S18 $25 


New 
Old 14.59 1.160 116! 
£ £ £ 
290 4 269 275 
240 204 ws 
310 325 335 
70 
370 ae 4 400 
ws au 424 40 
420 444 
445 a 4m) 


Senior-scale “A” 


New 
Old 1.4.59 ?.1.60 1.1.61 
£ £ £ £ 
508 $32 543 555 
533 562 $73 585 
558 587 598 610 
583 612 623 635 


Senior scale “B” 


New 
Old 1459 1160 1.161 
£ £ £ £ 
6172 623 635 
60K 637 048 660 
66?) 673 685 
658 647 698 710 


Inspectors of weights and measures 

For posts occupied by inspectors of weights 
and measures appointed to such posts on 
qualification : 


Old New Old New 
£ £ £ £ 
665 700 820 
695 ™ RIS 
725 768 R45 

758 Ton 


The grading of posts occupied by inspectors 
of weights and measures with special responsi- 
bilities, such as district or divisional inspectors, 
and of chief and deputy chief inspectors is left 
to employing authorities. 


The following posts remain on the APT 
grades shown for them, and the revised scales, 
as reported in Public Service last month, will 
apply from April 1, 1959: home teachers of the 
blind APT I; social welfare officers APT I or II; 
youth employment officers APT I, II, or above; 
mental health workers APT I or II; library staffs 
APT II; university graduates APT I or above. 


NATIONAL SUB-COMMITTEE 


The national service conditions sub-commit- 
tee (local government) met on May 2. Among 
the many items discussed were: 


Grading of library staffs: The sub-committee, 
bearing in mind the undertaking previously 
given to review the grading of library staffs, 
and taking into account the views expressed 
in the Roberts report on the library service, 
is undertaking a survey of all the relevant 
factors, including the question of qualifica- 
tions and levels of responsibility. 


Appointments in education departments: The 
sub-committee considered detailed information 
from the north-west district sub-committee on 
the practice of local authorities in the area 
requiring teaching experience for administra- 
tive posts in education departments. Whilst 
recognising that the existing situation cannot 
be changed, it was agreed that the Association's 
future policy should be to ensure that there 
are adequate post-entry training facilities for 
an officer to obtain whatever qualifications 
may be demanded to allow him to progress 
from the most junior to the most senior post 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 28 of the 
Charter. 


New association for youth leaders: The sub- 
committee was informed of the inauguration 
of the National Association of Local Authority 
Youth Leaders, catering for full-time youth 
leaders employed by local authorities. Many 
of these are members of NALGO, and it was 
decided to inform the new organisation of the 
facilities available for consultation and liaison 
with other professional bodies through the 
Association's Joint Consultative Committee. 


\ 
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Exhibition lights way to jobs 
in local government 


AN ELECTRICAL “careers adviser” showing 
school leavers how to find the most suit- 
able of the scores of specialist jobs avail- 
able in local government was the main 
feature of the service's stand in the National 
Education and Careers Exhibition which 
opened at Olympia last month. 

The stand was visited by thousands of 
schoolboys and girls during the ten days 
the exhibition was open. It was staged by 
the National Joint Council, planned by a 
group of local government public relations 
officers, and designed by members of the 
L.C.C. architects’ department. Much of the 
detailed work of preparing it was under- 
taken by NALGO’s P.R. department. 


Cartoons and ‘phone calls 

Its centrepiece, the “careers adviser,” in- 
cluded a huge pictorial map of a town in 
which 30 local government services were il- 
lustrated and picked out in coloured lights. 
Beneath this, the services themselves were 
illustrated in a series of light-hearted col- 
oured cartoons brilliantly drawn by JACK 
CARVER, a member of the treasurer's de- 
partment at Walsall and favourite Pwhlic 
Service cartoonist. 

Alongside the map were set out, in 
illuminated panels, nine of the main in- 
terests and aptitudes of young people—art, 
books, people, organising, mathematics, 
practical work, science, and so on. As each 
panel lit up in turn, the lights on the map 
and behind the transparent cartoons flashed 
on to show the inquiring youngster—and 
adult—some of the many jobs in the 
service for which he would be best fitted, 
thereby providing a convincing proof of the 
slogan, “Whatever your bent, local govern- 
ment has a job for you.” 

Another effective and popular feature of 
the stand was a series of coloured tele- 
phones—provided by Hull's unique muni- 
cipal telephone department—through which 
visitors could hear the voices of four local 


NEW TOWNS 


government Officers telling about their wor’ 
and why they enjoyed it. The speakers were 
JACK LONGLAND, director of education 
for Derbyshire and the well-known broad- 
caster, a secretary in a welfare department, 
a child care officer, and an architect. 

In addition, panels of photographs showed 


BERLIN BOUND 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT experts from 
half the world will get a NALGO-eye 
view of British local government later 
this month. The Association's much- 
praised new exhibition—1l27 photographs 
on 30 screens—has been selected as the 
best representative of the service, and is 
being flown to Berlin to join similar dis- 
plays from other lands at the IJ4th 
International Congress of Local Authori- 
ties, to be held there from June 18 to 23. 

With it will go the Association's 
present and future Presidents, A. E. 
NORTROP and N. BINGHAM, 
together with the general secretary, 
W. C. ANDERSON, to represent NALGO 
at one of the most important inter- 
national events of the year. The Congress 
is expected to bring together more than 
1,000 local government representatives 
from 30 different countries, including the 
lord mayors of many world capitals. 


many other local government officers at 
work, illustrated how a health department 
tracks an infection down to its source, and 
demonstrated how, by joining “Britain's 
Biggest Business,” young people could help 
in its ceaseless effort to make their towns 
brighter, cleaner, healthier, and happier 
places. A display of coats of arms of some 
hundreds of local authorities gave a vivid 
splash of colour. 

A team of volunteer officers from London 
local authorities manned the stand through- 
out the exhibition, answering countless 
questions; and each visitor was given a copy 


by JOHN LANCASTER 


£200—£300 rises for chief officers: 
general pay structure under review 


SALARY INCREASES for designated chief 
officers, ranging from £200 to £300 a year, 
were agreed by the Chief Officers’ Nego- 
tiating Committee on May 13, The new salary 
ranges, which take effect from February 1, are: 
Larger towns: £2,400-£3,000 (Old: 4£2,200- 
£2,700) 
Medium towns: £2,050-£2,550 (Old: £1,800- 
2,300). 


General claim 
The claim for improved salaries and a 


revised salary structure for grades up to and 
including APT VII was considered by the New 
Towns Whitley Council on May 13. The 
employers suggested that the two sides should 
consider a revision of the general salary struc- 
ture with a view to a re-alignment with the 
local government structure, and that the date 
of its operation should be the date on which 
agreement is reached. Details are to be con- 
sidered by the executive committee this month, 
The staff side agreed on the understanding that 
negotiations would proceed as quickly as 
possible, 
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of an eight-page leaflet, also prepared by 
the National Joint Council, giving more de- 
tailed information about “The Service that 
Satisfies’ and the scores of careers open 
in it. 

It is hoped to make the exhibit available 
to local authorities wishing to display it in 
their own areas. 


496 Passes in latest 
Clerical Division Exam 


A TENDENCY to produce irrelevant facts—- 
which earn no credit and waste time—is still, 
say the examiners, the major fault of students 
who just fail to reach pass marks in the clerical 
division examination, In the December, 1958, 
examination, 496 passed, out of the 887 local 
government candidates who completed the 
examination—55,.9 per cent compared with 55.6 
per cent in June, 1958. 

Marks for the central government questions 
were higher than before, and were nearly as 
high as for local government, the standard of 
which remains constant, There were fewer 
brief, sketchy answers, and the proportion of 
“hopeless” papers was lower 

Questions on the probable effects of the re- 
form of local government produced a wide 
variety of opinions which the examiners found 
useful in assessing the maturity and judgment 
of candidates. 

In English, candidates preferred to choose 
essay subjects in which they could describe 
personal experiences. The examiners found 
some of the essays on “A visit to a zoo” both 
observant and amusing. 

On the whole, the precis was well done, with 
the main points understood and brought out. 
But the examiners stressed the need for pre- 
paration: to write a good precis, candidates 
should “rethink” the whole passage in their 
own terms, not just select and copy a few 
outstanding phrases 


L.C.C. Staff Association's 
first fifty years 


MOST NALGO members probably think our 
London county council colleagues are mis- 
guided in their reluctance to row in with other 
local government officers. That their attitude 
has been carefully thought out, however, is 
clear from the admirable history of the L.C.C. 
Staff Association, just published to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.* It 
Sincerely believes that its better service condi- 
tions would be jeopardised by fusion. 

The history shows a_ brave record of 
endeavours to raise standards of service con- 
ditions, and the Association’s successes have 
contributed to the general good. Nor has its 
isolationism kept it from joining both the 
National Federation of Professional Workers 
and the Trades Union Congress, Its aloofness 
towards NALGO has not hampered joint 
action on day-to-day issues over the years. 

The two Associations have much in com- 
mon: members of the NALGO conference 
platform will note with sympathetic under- 
standing a 1928 cartoon showing a_ leader 
practising “salary scales” at the piano with the 
caption, “Do not shoot the pianist, | am doing 
my best.” Before World War I the Staff Asso- 
ciation was affiliated to NALGO and shared 
a clerk at a toiai salary of £90. In 1911, they 
parted company lest they should have to raise 
subscriptions above Is. a year. One day they 
may have second thoughts. DD. 
* Progress Report: the first fifty years in the history 
of the London County Council Staff Association. 
Pubiished by the Association, the County Haii, 
S.E.1, 2s. 6d. 
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BRANCH ORGANISATION 
Too many diehards? 


THE LBADING article in the April Public 
Service, on the organisation of NALGO, 
prompts me to comment on the present lack 
of incentive for younger members to take an 
interest in the Association’s work, I have no 
complaint about NALGO’s efficiency nation- 
ally: in all dealings with the central organisa- 
tion, I have had complete satisfaction, but my 
experiences of branch activity have been most 
disheartening. 

I joined local government straight from 
school and, during my first six years, my spare 
time was taken up with study. Even had I had 


The next number of “Public Service”’ will be 
a combined July-August number, published 
towards the end of July and containing a 
report of Annual Conference. Readers’ Forum 
will appear again in September. Letters for 
publication then should be addressed to the 
editor, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1! 
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the time, however, there was little encourage- 
ment to take part in branch activities—all I 
knew of NALGO was that my subscriptions 
were collected. The organisation was never ex- 
plained to me. I had no idea who was on the 
branch executive committee, or what it did. 
Eventually, because no-one else in a depart- 
ment of more than 100 members showed any 
enthusiasm, I became departmental representa- 
tive. Before each committee meeting, I made a 
point of asking members of the department if 
they had any views or suggestions they wished 
me to make, but was usually met with a blank 
expression. It was no better at the meetings. 
I was the junior amongst a group of elderly 
members who had been elected year after 
year and were bogged down in a time-honoured 
ritual. Should I dare to interrupt their ardent 
discussions on the last social, or the next bowls 
match, with some more vital matter, I was made 
to feel I was intruding, or was blowing the trum- 
pet for my own personai ends. 

After a year on that committee, I gave up 
in disgust. I just could not penetrate the barrier 
between an old majority and a young minority. 


Now I have moved to a new district, where 
I hope to regain my old enthusiasm, and, in 
time, play my part in the cause of my fellows’ 
well-being. Perhaps I shall have better luck 
here. But if other junior officers have had my 
experience of branches being run by the old 
school, or by officers who frown upon new 
ideas, who go cap-in-hand to their councils, 
and will not stand out against bad conditions 
for fear of victimisation, then NALGO is not, 
and cannot claim to be, efficient. 


D.J. GWYNN 
Public health inspector, 
Dunmow, R.D.C. 


Recruit by “gentle persuasion” 

I WAS interested in the report of the 
N.E.C.’s survey of branch and district organisa- 
tion, published in the April Public Service. As 
a branch representative, | should like to reply 
to some of the comments made on recruit- 
ment. In trying to recruit members, I have 
found that, since there is no obligation to join 
NALGO and the mention of a “closed shop” 
is frowned upon, the representative can only 
revert to “gentle persuasion.” This puts him 
in a weak position. 

One reason for non-membership was given 
as “personal prejudice against, or religious ob- 
jection to, membership of a trade union.” I 
wonder whether any member knows a non- 
unionist who has exercised his conscientious 
objection by refusing an award gained for him 
by a trade union? 


3. WHITAKER 
Edinburgh branch. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 
“Cinderella”’ grades A and B 
THE SALARY increases awarded by the In- 
dustrial Court to local government chief officers 
were extremely unsatisfactory in the “lower 
lettered” grades, and the new agreement for the 
Charter grades accentuates the position. The 
maximum for grade A is now only £15 more 
than the new A.P.T. V maximum, and £15 
below it in the London weighting area, because 
the London weighting allowance is not payable 
to designated chief officers and officers on the 
A—I scales. 

Grades A and B appear to be the 
“Cinderellas” of the service, and the time lag 


SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in various services are summarised below. 
Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Pay tncreases for the special classes of 
officers covered by paragraph 21 (8) of the Charter 
(except public health inspectors, on whose salaries 
negotiations will continue on July 15) were agreed 
by the N.J.C. executive committee on May 20, with 
effect from April 1. The new scales reflect the rises 
agreed for Charter staff generally om April 15, and 
reported last month. They affect the following: 
Assistant solicitors; engineering and surveying assistants 
architecteral assistants; Gnance staffs; mental health wor- 
‘ers (including those ie occupation centres); inspectors of 
weights and measures: home teachers of the blind: social 
welfare officers; youth employment officers; library staffs; 
eoniversity graduates. 

The new scales for women typists, shorthand- 
typists, machine operators, and telephone operators 
miscellaneous scheme) are as follows. In cach case 


the figures given are for the new scales from April 1, 
with the ultimate 1961 scales in brackets. 

Copy-typists and machine operators (simple machines): 
£203-£494, with qualification bar at £469 (£210-£505, bar at 
£480) Shorthand-typists and machine operators (more com- 
plex machines), £318-£567, with proficiency bar at £537 
(2335-4585, bar at £555). Unqualified shorthand-typists: 
£231-£511 (£240-£525) Addressing or duplicating machine 
operators: (£275-4480). Senior scale £532- 
£612 (£555-£635). Sentor scale “B™: £612-£687 (£435-£710). 
Teleph scheme): £206-£442 (£210- 
£455); the revised scale for miscellaneous grade | applies 
to women telephonists on duties warranting a higher salary 


NEW TOWNS 


SALARY INCREASES ranging from £200 to 
£300 have been agreed for designated chief officers 
of development corporations, with cflect from 
February L 
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which invariably occurs between awards to the 
Charter grades and to chief officers aggravates 
the position. Staff and employers’ representa- 
tives should get together at once to restore 
a reasonable differential between these grades. 
W.J.HARRIBS 

“Cranbourne,” 
1 Warren Park, 
Warlingham, Surrey 

This is one of the difficulties resulting from there 
being two joint councils responsible for settling 
salary scales in local government—the National 
Joint Council and the Joint Negotiating Committee. 
An integration of all scales under the N.J.C. would 
avoid these difficulties, and therefore NALGO 
continues to seek this by pressing for abolition of 
the NJ.C. salary “ceiling.” 


“NALGO mainly for senior officers” 
SENIOR OFFICERS in local government 
have recently had pay increases of between 4 
and 19 per cent, back-dated six months, Other 
officers have had 4 to 5 per cent increases— 
not back-dated. From the history of the Asso- 
ciation’s post-war negotiations, NALGO seems 
to exist primarily to benefit senior officers. Is 
it not time that this minority body within the 
membership was left to carry on its own nego- 
tiations, as in the past, without being supported 
by the subscriptions of the rest of the members? 
3. GUPPY and others. 

Folkestone. Kent 

The chief officers’ salary claim, first submitted 
to the employers in September, 1957, and settled 
by the Industrial Court award in January, 1959, 
resulted in increases of approximately 33 per cent 
on the salaries agreed when national scales were 
first introduced for these officers—that is, October, 
1950. for clerks and designated chief officers, and 
April, 1952, for officers in the “lettered” grades. 
These increases were broadly comparable with those 
obtained during the same period for officers on the 
higher APT grades, before the latest award, but 
much smaller than those obtained for officers on 
the lower grades. For example, percentage increases 
at the top of the general and clerical divisions sinee 
1950 are $4.5 and 52.3 respectively. 


PUBLICITY FOR PAY AWARDS 
Bouquet for the staff 


I HEARD some muttered criticisms that mem- 
bers did not receive details of the recent local 
government salaries award with the alacrity 
they expected. Agreement was reached in 
Negotiations on April 15. On April 16, the 
national press reported the facts, and said 
details would not be published until after 
the employing authorities had been notified. 
This was obviously a condition of the agree- 
ment imposed by the employers’ side, and is, 
in itself, a tribute to our communications system 
which has, in recent years, consistently beaten 
the employers to the punch. 

As I understand it, details were in the hands 
of branch secretaries by the first post on April 
16, but, in accordance with the agreement, were 
withheld from the membership as a whole for 
two days. Members may care to calculate the 
work involved in typing, duplicating and des- 
patching five pages to 1,350 branches, I think 
the staff deserve a bouquet. 

Cc. H. JONES 
Salford branch. 

Mr Jones's bouquet is appreciated. He is wrong 
on one point, however. Branches were not asked 
to withhold the news from their members, only 
from the press and outside bodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS GRADES 

More work for less pay 

TWO YEARS AGO, an officer on the maxi- 
mum of miscellaneous grade III had a salary 
of £523, £11 more than his colleague at the 
top of the higher general division. This was 
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thought little enough recompense for the extra 
six hours worked by the miscellaneous grade 
officer, Now, after the latest local government 
salary award, he gets £5 a year Jess than the 
man at the top of the general division—al- 
though he may spend anything up to 38 hours 
a week doing similar work, and, in addition, 
spend the rest of his 44-hour working week 
on “work of a manual nature.” 

Why not pay the miscellaneous classes for 
the additional hours they work? My recent 
increase of £25 a year works out at approxi- 
mately 2}d. an hour, The APT I hourly rate has 
increased by Is. Sd. in the past two years. I 
no longer consider that I get any return for 
my contributions to NALGO. 


ELWYN KERSHAW 
Heywood branch. 


THE FUTURE OF GAS 

Swiss safety example 

IN THE MAY Public Service supplement, “Gas 
greets the future,” the public is promised a 
safer supply of gas. But when can it expect 
this? Coal gas can be made safe by reducing 
the carbon-monoxide content to 5 per cent 
or less. The town of Basle in Switzerland has 
had a gas supply purified of all but one per 
cent of carbon-monoxide for more than a year, 


COST OF LIVING 


The official cost of living figure stood at 110 
(January, 1956= 100), the same as March 17. 
Calculated on the old basis (June, 1947 — 100), 
the figure is now 168, 


c = 


during which time no deaths from gassing have 
been reported. Other Swiss towns are said to 
be contemplating adopting the Basle process. 
In this country, however, the best that the 
Gas Council can do is to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
that the aim of all boards should be to bring 
down the carbon-monoxide content of gas to 
10 per cent or less within the next 10-15 
years, With deaths from accidental gas-poison- 
ing now averaging about 850 a year, surely a 

safe gas supply is now an urgent matter? 
LESLIE DAVIES 


Senior public health inspector, 
Stockport. 


The Gas Council comments: Mr. Davies has not 
mentioned the cost factor. It is estimated that, for 
the processes involved in the Swiss experiments, this 
is an additional amount of betweceh I\d. and 3d. 
a therm, and that the application of these processes 
over the whole of this country would require a 
capital expenditure of as much as £100 million. 


PLAY LEADERSHIP 
July Conference in Liverpool 


A NATIONAL Conference on Play Leadership 
is to be held at St. Katherine's Training College, 
Liverpool, from July 2-4. It is being organised by 
the National Playing Fields Association in con- 
junction with Liverpool corporation and the 
Liverpool Council of Social Service. 

The full residential fee is £5 5s.; non-residential 
with meals is £3 3s.; and non-residential without 
meals is £1 Is. The Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has sanctioned expenses, to 
local authorities making individual application, 
of not more than two delegates—a member and 
an officer. 

laking part will be experts in education, hous- 
ing, drama, physical recreation, and treatment 
of young offenders. 

Further details from the N.P.F.A., Playfield 
House, 71 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
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NALGO’S FUNDS IN 1958 
Subscription income t 
23,542 members earning up to £300/ contributed 28,709 
54,471 members earning up to £301-£500 contributed 99,610 
102,179 members earning up to £501-£750 contributed 266,235 
34,282 members earning up to £751-£1,000 contributed 94,007 
21,903 members earning over £1,000 contributed 66,770 
6,522 retired members contributed 1,656 
£556,987 
Investment, etc., interest 4,337 
Miscellaneous (incl. special activities) 3,048 
£564,372 
How every £1 was spent 
d. 
Special Reserve Fund 9 
OO. 
District committees @ 10 
General reserve 3 
H.Q. organisation ® 3 6 
District organisation ® ® RA) @ 3 8 
Conference and N.E.C. expenses & 9 
Parliamentary and legal expenses g 3 
Whitley Council expenses | 7 
Education Q 5 
“Public Service” Da ! 4 
Public Relations @ 4 
Miscellaneous (incl. T.U.C, ballot, etc.) a 3 
Each whole symbol represents one shilling él 0 0 


ASSOCIATION’S REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Year to December 31, 1958 


Net Expenditure 


£ 
Headquarters organisation... 98 
District organisation 102.480 


Conference, N.E.C., etc., expenses ... 21,426 


Parliamentary and legal work nds 6,523 
Whitley Council expenses... 16,382 
Education and N.C.I. 12,553 
“Public Service” 36,643 
Public Relations 9,671 
T.U.C. Affiliation Ballot 2,922 
Miscellaneous 4,694 
311,635 
Surplus for the year ... ini at 7,907 
£319,542 


Income 
£ £ 
Members’ subscriptions 556,987 
Less: Transfer to Special 
Reserve Fund... 50,000 
Retained by branches 170,975 
Contributions to dis- 
trict committees .., 23,855 
244,830 


Investment, ete., interest 
Miscellaneous (including 


Special 
Activities) one ‘ 


| 
| 
312,157 
A 
3,048 
4 
£319,542 
-— 
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New Pensions Increase Bill 
proposes 2-12 per cent rise 


A NEW BILL, published on May 14, 
provides for a further increase in public ser- 
vice pensions. It is designed to offset hardship 
caused by the seven per cent rise in the cost 
of living since the last Pensions (Increased) 
Act was passed in 1956. 

The increase will apply to, among others, 
local government and national health ser- 
vice pensioners. It does not apply to retired 
officers of the nationalised gas and electricity 
industries, but NALGO is alreadv seek- 
ing appropriate increases on their beaalf. 

The Bill will give the largest pensions in- 
creases to those who have been retired the 
longest. Public service pensions are related 
to pay on retirement, so that those who re- 
tired during a period when salaries were 
increasing already have pensions which take 
account of the increase in the cost of living. 


No maximum imposed 


As with the 1956 Act, there will be no 
means test. In two other respects, the new 
Bill is better than the last Act: it applies 
mo maximum to the increases (in 1946, the 
maximum increase allowed was £100) and 
ft bases the increases on original pensions 
plus previous increases instead of on pen- 
sion only. 

Under the new Act, then, increases will be 
paid as follows to those whose pensions begin: 


After Not later than per cent 
March 31, 1952 12 
March 31, 1952 March 31, 1953 10 
March 31, 1953 March 31, 1954 8 
March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 6 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1956 4 
March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 2 


Those whose pensions began on or after 
April 1, 1957, will not benefit, because it is 
considered that the rise in the cost of living 
since then has not been enough to justify 
an increase. 

All whose pensions began on or before 
March 31, 1952, will benefit by the same 
rise of 12 per cent. But since previous Acts 
gave the largest increases to those who had 
been retired longest, and those increases are 
included in the basis, on which the new in- 
creases will be calculated, the “oldest” pen- 
sioners will again receive comparatively 
greater benefit. 


NALGO at the Treasury 


J. G. HALEY, NALGO’sS legal officer, 
was one of the T.U.C. local government 
advisory committee’s deputation which met 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
J. E£.8. SIMON, QC., on May to dis- 
cuss proposals for revising the Pensions (In- 
crease) Acts. It was learned that the new Bill 
was already in print, but its contents were 
not disclosed to the deputation. Mr. Simon 
said, however, that after its publication he 
and his officers would deal with any repre- 


sentations made by members of the deputa- 
tion on the scope of the Bill. They are to meet 
him again on June §. 


Among the points made by Mr. Haley on 

NALGO’'s behalf were: 

(a) that pensions should not be confined to 
retired local government officers, but should 
apply also to retired health service officers 
and, if possible, pensioners of the gas and 
electricity industries—especially those who 
were transferred to those industries from 
local authorities on nationalisation, 

(b) that special consideration should be given 
to older retired officers, particularly those 
who were over 65 before July 5, 1948, 
and therefore did not qualify for state pen- 
sion; to officers whose war bonus was 
ignored when their average remuneration 
was calculated for pensions purposes, and 
whose pensions were therefore smaller than 
they would have been had the officers re- 
mained in the service until salaries and 
bonus were consolidated; and to officers 
who had not been entitled to the full 10 
per cent increase under the 1956 Act be- 
cause they retired before May 31, 1952, 
and their pensions were based on retiring 
emoluments of £1,500 or over. 


On the first point, Mr. Simon said that, 
while he appreciated that some retired 
officers of the gas and electricity industries 
had served local authorities before nationali- 
sation, they were, nevertheless, not in the 
public service when they retired. 

On the second point, he explained that 
it would not be possible to compensate 
officers who were not eligible for state pen- 
sions, because it would mean departing 
from the contributory nature of the 1948 
scheme. In addition, some of these officers 
had not exercised the option of entering the 
scheme, and it would be unfair to compen- 
sate them now at the expense of their col- 
leagues who had chosen to do so. 


Public Service 


Marriace Guipanc 
BuREAU 


“It was perfect at first. Then, as we were leaving 
the church... .” 


R. B. Webb retires 


R.B. WEBB, M.B.E., assistant town clerk and 
establishment officer at Westminster and deputy 
clerk of the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee, has retired. 

Mr. Webb served the city council for 43 
years, broken only by a year after the last war 
when he was seconded by the government to 
act as local government adviser to the Control 
Commission in Germany. 

During some 30 years’ NAL GO membership, 
he has given unparalleled service to the branch 
as chairman and secretary, and as secretary of 
the staff side of the local joint committee; taken 
a leading part in district committee affairs, par- 
ticularly as a member of its general purposes 
sub-committee for 15 years; and served on the 
National Executive Council for four years from 
1948 to 1951. 

Since 1945, Mr. Webb has been a member 
of the staff side of the London District Counail, 
for the past eleven years acting as chairman 
and leader of the staff side. He has also been 
chairman of the London service conditions sub- 
committee since its inception in 1953, 


Do you get income tax relief on your car loan? 


AN OFFICER may have borrowed two hun- 
dred pounds from his employing authority to 
buy a car, and he has to repay the loan by 
monthly instalments. Part of each monthly in- 
stalment is interest, and he is entitled to income 
tax relief on that interest. The way in which 
the relief is given depends on the rather com- 
plicated rules laid down in the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. 

Under Section 169 of that Act, the officer 
may, when paying the interest, deduct from 
it a sum equivalent to income tax at the full 
standard rate-—7s. 9d. in the pound. If, for 
instance, he has to pay each month one pound 
by way of interest, he pays, in practice, 
12s. 3d. only and retains the sum of 7s. 9d., 
which is the tax he has deducted. 

He must, however, notify his inspector of 
taxes that he is paying interest and deducting 
tax from it and, although he does not have 
to pay the tax over to the revenue authorities, 
a portion of his income, equivalent to the 
annual amount of the interest, will be taxed 
at the full standard rate. This will be the case 


even though he is entitled to personal reliefs 
on that part of his taxable income. For 
example: suppose an officer is paying ten 
pounds interest a year, but is not paying tax 
at the full standard rate of 7s. 9d. in the 
pound because, for instance, he has a wife 
and several children. He is entitled to deduct 
tax at 7s. 9d. in the pound from the interest, 
but, equally, he must pay tax at 7s. 9d. in the 
pound on ten pounds of his income even 
though he might otherwise be entitled to pay 
tax at only 6s. 3d. in the pound. 

Tax relief on car loan interest is not usually 
given by way of an adjustment to the P.A.Y.E. 
code number. The revenue authorities have 
told the Association, however, that if individual 
officers apply to their local tax inspector, he 
may adjust their code numbers so as to avoid 
the complications of the above system. 

In any event, an officer paying car loan 
interest should get tax relief, whether it is 
obtained by deducting tax from the interest 
and retaining the amount deducted or by an 
adjustment in his P.A.Y.E. coding. 
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SPOKESMEN 
FOR THE NCI 


The DMA Final course was excellent . . . 
unlike the intermediate course which I took 
with another college, it was very up to date. 

12072 


The form and content of your courses are 
excellent, and certainly better than those 
of other colleges of which I have had some 


experience. 
9722 


With other courses I took four years to 
complete the intermediate of the Institute 
of Hospital Administrators, whereas with 
your help the Final was passed in two 


ears. 
11271 


“Correspondence tuition is for me a hitherto unencountered 
facet of trade union activity, and for this reason I have read 
your explanatory leaflets with great interest. I must say that 
I have always tended to regard with suspicion and perhaps 
distrust the claims and promises of commercial correspondence 
organisations, and I found it a novel experience to be able to 
take at face value the statements made by NCI, knowing that 
they were backed by the integrity of a responsible trade 
union. Your fees are a shade higher than some, but, as you 
are a non-profit-making concern, I am confident that I can 
accept that this is reflected in the quality of your tuition. 
Certainly the results you quote would appear to bear out 
this assumption.” 

G. W., LANCS 


The . . . Treasurer has seen your courses, 
and on his advice I am enrolling for the 


IMTA intermediate. 
423 


In two years I was able to pass both inter- 
mediate and final CIS examinations with- 


out having to repeat any stage. 
11453 


Having had experience of other correspon- 
dence colleges, I am thankful I was able 
to take advantage of the excellent facilities 


offered by the NCI. 
11674 


I am greatly impressed by your methods, 
as compared with the course I took with 
. . . which I felt to be more in the nature 
of a revision course and made things seem 


to be altogether too ° 
” 10562 


NALGO CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, 
| York Gate, London, N.W.1! 


Please send details of NCI courses to 
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ont go on these noudays. This month’s competition 
3 A BRIGHTER CONFERENCE ? 
‘ q 
2 PRIZES totalling three guineas—to be 
—planned by last month’s competition winners % awarded at the editor’s discretion—are $ 
2 offered for the best last line to complete , 
this topical limerick: 
HOW MANY school attendance officers Journey—by Tube to Chester. Hotel—-New A ber 
have thought of spending their holiday in Monia Inn; H. & C. in all dark rooms, @ med 
a Dr. Barnardo's Home, travelling there and Veranda exposed to sun’s radiation; Barium When he 
back in a school bus, with only a bottle of meals; licensed bar (Dry pleurisy a speci- = g > 
milk for refreshment? ality); Masses of company for developing 5 Entries, giving name, address, and > 
. Pa friendship; magnificent views. Entertainment —@ branch, must reach Public Service, | York ¢ 
Or how many street trading inspectors organised tours of lung fields; golf on minia- % Gate, Regents Park, London N.W.!, by 5 
would choose to push a fully-loaded barrow ture larynx; large films screened nightly. Cost 2 July 3. The editor’s decision is final. : 
to Land’s End or John O'Groats (whichever —Whitley Council rates; slight increase yearly. 


is further) stopping in every town en route 
to “open up shop” in the narrowest part 
of the main street? 

Not many, we imagine. And perhaps 
only malicious-minded members like 
SYDNEY KERSHAW (Oldham Elec- 
tricity) and ALAN WALLIS (St. Pancras), 
who submitted these ideas (respectively) for 
our April “Busman’s Holiday” competition, 
would suggest it. 


For radiographers . . . 


Though the competition excited less 
imagination than we expected, some readers 


And a _ half-guinea goes to D. C. 
BELSHAM (Southend-on-Sea) for this sug- 
gested holiday for a registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages: 

Tour by ambulance to Newbourn, Suffolk, 
being accommodated at a maternity home. 
Provided at regular intervals with baby 
foods and dummy, and entertained by a bevy 
of beauties doing confinement exercises. Next 
stage by pram to Weddington, Warwick- 
shire, staying with newly-weds on honey- 
moon, who would entertain him in the art 
of married bliss! Sandwiches provided as 
the “food of love” would be insufficient. 
Finally by hearse to Gravesend, Kent, being 


Public Service 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


ONLY nine per cent of local government 
officers are paid over £1,000 a year, Mr. S. J. 
Noel-Brown, the Organisation and Methods 
Consultant, told the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


“Officials are not overpaid,” he said. “If 
more local authorities went in for O, and 
M. surveys, more would be better paid, be- 
cause our recommendations are nearly al- 
ways that work should be done by less staff 
with more pay.” 

That, however, did not mean a redundancy 


had some fiendish fun, and we think Miss 


oC odated at the local tery. iti 
Millie Meter, the mass miniature chest accommodated at the local cemetery. Meals problem. All the local authorities he had sur 


. : t : : of bone soup, body-building foods and veyed had had a normal staff wastage of 15 
radiographer, might not enjoy this vacation spirits. Entertained to hair-raising stories and to 40 per cent, and redundancies could be ab- 
devised for her by P. RAMSELL (Notting- head hunter’s ball. Cost paid out of national sorbed within two years, Extract from: Local 
ham), who wins a guinea for the idea: health fund. Government Journal, May, 1959. 


THOSE EXTRA COSTS 


CAN BE MET BY 
NALGO 
PROVIDENT 
SOCtETY 


| LOOK AHEAD— 
| JOIN TODAY 


SICKNESS AT HOME 
HOSPITAL EXPENSES 
CONVALESCENCE 

NURSING HOME FEES 


Please send me full details of NPS schemes 
| To NALGO PROVIDENT SOCIETY, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1 
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‘Why I’m glad to bein NALGO’ 


WHY ARE YOU glad you're a NALGO 
member—if you are? That was the question 
posed in our April competition. Answers 
ranged from the high-principled to the per- 
sonal, but the majority opinion was best 
summed up by R. W. PITT, sectional 
chief clerk in Coventry’s education depart- 
ment, who, after 29 years’ membership, 
found three main reasons: 

/ First, | know that my Association strives 
continually to improve the “bread and butter” 
prospects of its members; 

Second, by its other work—education, 
ancillaries, public relations, special activities, 
and so on—NALGO caters for the many 
other needs of the individual; 

Third, the comradeship of NALGO mem- 
bers makes me proud of our voluntary 
organisation. At the holiday centres, summer 
schools, district conferences, and in = my 
branch, I have been privileged to meet people 
who are exciting, experimental, controversial, 
and courageous, 


Most competitors stressed the comrade- 
ship which membership of N ALGO brings: 
What pleases me most, wrote MISS 
ETHEL BRIDGES, a school assistant in 
Barking education department, is the feeling 
of “belonging.” I no longer seem to be alone 
.. - but a member of a family with all the 
security a good family can give. 

In short, 1 feel “secure” and happy in the 
knowledge that my being a member may 
help others to feel the same. 

Though he has been in the service—and 
the Association—for only a year, JOHN 
HARBOTTLE, a young ticket clerk at 
Oldham, has had the same experience: 

1 feel that I really and truly belong, he 
writes. | have found NALGO characterised 
by effective activity and capable of looking 
after the interests of its members. For my 
small subscription 1 am offered numerous 
services and facilities. 

The view of a maturer member is given 
by B. HUW THOMAS, deputy clerk of 
Mid and West Glamorgan Valuation Panels: 

1, The scheme of conditions of service— 
taken for granted today—would not have 
been possible without NALGO. 

2. As one gets older, compensation for loss 
of office and superannuation benefits assume 

} a greater significance—and a realisation that, 
without NALGO, there would be none. 

3. NALGO’s strength is reassuring when 
one feels, maybe, a little lonely in dealings 
with chief officers and local authorities, 

4. My subscriptions and participation in 
NALGO have helped, in some small measure, 
to make these things possible. 

More unusual, but again stressing the 
value of N ALGO comradeship, is the reason 
given by A. J. WILKINSON, senior 
committee clerk, Kent river board, who has 
been branch secretary for 21 years : 

Owing to a physical handicap affecting my 
speech and appearance, I was always inclined 
to be alone wolf... . 

My successful conquering of my reserve is 

almost entirely due to the help and en- 


—members give their reasons 


couragement given to me by my colleagues 

int NALGO, 

J.R. FINLAYSON, housing manager 
and member of West Cornwall branch, 
finds a grimmer reason: 

Those of us exposed to hazardous work, 
like housing, owe NALGO a double debt. 
Down-trodden in a grisly cavalcade of pre- 
judice, violence, and victimisation, we know 
that our Association provides a sure defence 
against injustice and oppression. 

R. W. WILLIAMS, an instructor tech- 
nician in dental technology and a member 
of Birmingham branch, rises to higher 
motives with: 

In the gradual development of civilisation 
and man’s relationship with others, some 
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fundamental rules for behaviour remain out- 
standing. 

I am glad to be a member of an Asso- 
ciation which practises these rules, honours 
all freely-made agreements, is responsible to 
its members and society, and shows wisdom 
in . . . courageously behaving in this way. 
We award the prize of £2 2s. to Mr. Pitt, 

and £1 Is. goes to the senders of each of the 
other entries mentioned. 


Aberdeen gas branch wins March 


recruitment contest 

OUR £2 2s. prize for the branch recruiting the 
highest percentage of new members in March 
went to Aberdeen gas, which raised its former 
membership of 39 to 52—a 33.3 per cent 
increase. Thus, Aberdeen gas, a runner-up in 
the February competition, has increased its 
membership by 62 per cent since the end of 
January and is therefore a strong candidate for 
the special prize of £25, to be awarded at the 
end of the year to the branch with the best 
recruitment record during 1959, 


Two tie for prettiest girl of March 


. 
GRACE AUSTIN (left, above) and 
LINDA McANDREW (right) share the 
first prize for the prettiest new member 
in March. Grace, 17, is a junior clerk 
at Harlow new town; and Linda, 16, 
at Birmingham. On the left (below 


is BEVIS BARRATT, che best-looking 
new man recruit. Aged 20, he is a 
finger-print clerk at Birmingham. 
M. R. JAIN (right) won the February 
competition; we introduced him last 
month, but without his photograph 
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Don’t go on these holidays! 


—planned by last month’s competition winners 


HOW MANY school attendance officers 
have thought of spending their holiday in 
a Dr. Barnardo’s Home, travelling there and 
back in a school bus, with only a bottle of 
milk for refreshment? 

Or how many street trading inspectors 
would choose to push a fully-loaded barrow 
to Land's End or John O’Groats (whichever 
is further) stopping in every town en route 
to “open up shop” in the narrowest part 
of the main street? 

Not many, we imagine. And perhaps 
only malicious-minded members like 
SYDNEY KERSHAW (Oldham Elec- 
tricity) and ALAN WALLIS (St. Pancras), 
who submitted these ideas (respectively) for 
our April “Busman’s Holiday” competition, 
would suggest it. 


For radiographers . . . 


Though the competition excited less 
imagination than we expected, some readers 
had some fiendish fun, and we think Miss 
Millie Meter, the mass miniature chest 
radiographer, might not enjoy this vacation 
devised for her by P. RAMSELL (Notting- 
ham), who wins a guinea for the idea: 


Journey—by Tube to Chester. Hotel—New 
Monia Inn; H. & C. in all dark rooms; 
Veranda exposed to sun’s radiation; Barium 
meals; licensed bar (Dry pleurisy a speci- 
ality); Masses of company for developing 
friendship; magnificent views. Entertainment 
organised tours of lung fields; golf on minia- 
ture larynx; large films screened nightly. Cost 
—Whitley Council rates; slight increase yearly. 


And a_ half-guinea goes to D. C. 
BELSHAM (Southend-on-Sea) for this sug- 
gested holiday for a registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages: 

Tour by ambulance to Newbourn, Suffolk, 
being accommodated at a maternity home. 
Provided at regular intervals with baby 
foods and dummy, and entertained by a bevy 
of beauties doing confinement exercises. Next 
stage by pram to Weddington, Warwick- 
shire, staying with newly-weds on honey- 
moon, who would entertain him in the art 
of married bliss! Sandwiches provided as 
the “food of love” would be insufficient. 
Finally by hearse to Gravesend, Kent, being 
accommodated at the local cemetery. Meals 
of bone soup, body-building foods and 
spirits. Entertained to hair-raising stories and 
head hunter’s ball. Cost paid out of national 
health fund. 


This month’s competition 
A BRIGHTER CONFERENCE 
PRIZES totalling three guineas—to be 
awarded at the editor’s discretion—are 
offered for the best last line to complete 
this topical limerick: 
A delegate mad with frustration 


When he leapt up and called: 


Entries, giving name, address, and 
branch, must reach Public Service, | York 
Gate, Regents Park, London N.W.!, by 
July 3. The editor’s decision is final. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


ONLY nine per cent of local government 
Officers are paid over £1,000 a year, Mr. S. J. 
Noel-Brown, the Organisation and Methods 
Consultant, told the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

“Officials are not overpaid,” he said. “If 
more local authorities went in for O. and 
M. surveys, more would be better paid, be- 
cause our recommendations are nearly al- 
ways that work should be done by less staff 
with more pay.” 

That, however, did not mean a redundancy 
problem. All the local authorities he had sur- 
veyed had had a normal staff wastage of 15 
to 40 per cent, and redundancies could be ab- 
sorbed within two years, Extract from: Local 
Government Journal, May, 1959. 
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Please send me full details of NPS schemes 
To NALGO PROVIDENT SOCIETY, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.| 
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‘WhyI'm glad to bein NALGO’ 
—members give their reasons 


WHY ARE YOU glad you're a NALGO 
member—if you are? That was the question 
posed in our April competition. Answers 
ranged from the high-principled to the per- 
sonal, but the majority opinion was best 
summed up by R. W. PITT, Sectional 
chief clerk in Coventry's education depart- 
ment, who, after 29 years’ membership, 
found three main reasons: 

First, | know that my Association strives 
continually to improve the “bread and butter” 
prospects of its members; 

Second, by its other work—education, 
ancillaries, public relations, special activities, 
and so on—NALGO caters for the many 
other needs of the individual; 

Third, the comradeship of NALGO mem- 
bers makes me proud of our voluntary 
organisation. At the holiday centres, summer 
schools, district conferences, and in my 
branch, I have been privileged to meet people 
who are exciting, experimental, controversial, 
and courageous. 

Most competitors stressed the comrade- 
ship which membership of NALGO brings: 

What pleases me most, wrote MISS 
ETHEL BRIDGES, a school assistant in 
Barking education department, is the feeling 
of “belonging.” I no longer seem to be alone 
.. . but a member of a family with all the 
security a good family can give. 

In short, I feel “secure” and happy in the 
knowledge that my being a member may 
help others to feel the same. 

Though he has been in the service—and 
the Association—for only a year, JOHN 
HARBOTTLE, a young ticket clerk at 
Oldham, has had the same experience: 

1 feel that I really and truly belong, he 
writes. | have found NAtGo characterised 
by effective activity and capable of looking 
after the interests of its members. For my 
small subscription 1 am offered numerous 
services and facilities. 

The view of a maturer member is given 
by B. HUW THOMAS, deputy clerk of 
Mid and West Glamorgan Valuation Panels: 

1, The scheme of conditions of service— 
taken for granted today—would not have 
been possible without NALGO. 

2. As one gets older, compensation for loss 
of office and superannuation benefits assume 
a greater significance—and a realisation that, 
without NALGO, there would be none. 

3. NALGO’s strength is reassuring when 
one feels, maybe, a little lonely in dealings 
with chief officers and local authorities, 

4. My subscriptions and participation in 
NALGO have helped, in some small measure, 
to make these things possible. 

More unusual, but again stressing the 
value of N ALGO comradeship, is the reason 
given by A. J. WILKINSON, senior 
committee clerk, Kent river board, who has 
been branch secretary for 21 years : 

Owing to a physical handicap affecting my 
speech and appearance, I was always inclined 
to bealone wolf... . 

My successful conquering of my reserve is 

almost entirely due to the help and en- 


couragement given to me by my colleagues 

in NALGO, 

J.R. FINLAYSON, a housing manager 
and member of West Cornwall branch, 
finds a grimmer reason: 

Those of us exposed to hazardous work, 
like housing, owe NALGO a double debt. 
Down-trodden in a grisly cavalcade of pre- 
judice, violence, and victimisation, we know 
that our Association provides a sure defence 
against injustice and oppression, 

R. W. WILLIAMS, an instructor tech- 
nician in dental technology and a member 
of Birmingham branch, rises to higher 
motives with : 

In the gradual development of civilisation 
and man’s relationship with others, some 
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fundamental rules for behaviour remain out- 
standing. 

I am glad to be a member of an Asso- 
ciation which practises these rules, honours 
all freely-made agreements, is responsible to 
its members and society, and shows wisdom 
in . . . courageously behaving in this way. 
We award the prize of £2 2s. to Mr. Pitt, 

and £1 Is. goes to the senders of each of the 
other entries mentioned. 


Aberdeen gas branch wins March 


recruitment contest 

OUR £2 2s. prize for the branch recruiting the 
highest percentage of new members in March 
went to Aberdeen gas, which raised its former 
membership of 39 to 52—a 33.3 per cent 
increase. Thus, Aberdeen gas, a runner-up in 
the February competition, has increased its 
membership by 62 per cent since the end of 
January and is therefore a strong candidate for 
the special prize of £25, to be awarded at the 
end of the year to the branch with the best 
recruitment record during 1959, 


Two tie for prettiest girl of March 


GRACE AUSTIN (left, above) and 
LINDA McANDREW (right) share the 
first prize for the prettiest new member 
in March. Grace, 17, is a junior clerk 
at Harlow new town; and Linda, 16, 
at Birmingham. On the left (below) 


is BEVIS BARRATT, the best-looking 
new man recruit. Aged 20, he is a 
finger-print clerk at Birmingham. 
M. R. JAIN (right) won the February 
competition; we introduced him last 
month, but without his photograph 
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Public Service 


It’s been hard work—but a winner! 


Thrilling finish for “Cover the Country” 


CLOSE ON a hundred big projects—and 
twice as many smaller ones. Countless 
columns of local press publicity—and 
scores of thousands of NaLGo leaflets in 
circulation. 

That is the final, better-than-bargained-for 
score in the “Cover the Country” campaign. 
Nine months of hard work by branch public 
relations enthusiasts and their bands of willing 
helpers has made it one of the best and 
brightest of all NALGO's devices to tell the 
public just how the work of NALGo members 
enriches everyday living. 

As the campaign reaches # climax, it has 
inspired yet another piece of branch enterprise. 
Special certificates, signed by the Association’s 
Presidemt and General Secretary, are to be 
presented to the branches whose projects have 
been mapped and recorded in Public Service— 
small but tangible recogmuon of their contri- 
butions to the campaign. And the certificates 
themselves have been designed by FRED 
STOWBLL of Leamington branch, and pro- 
duced by the branch, under the leadership of 
ils PRO RON COX. 


Completed projects 
* indicates that the NatGO exhibition—“ Local 
Government is Our Business’”—was used. 


1. BEDFORD COUNTY —presented challenge 
cup to the Bedford Camera Club for annual 
competition for the best print illustrating an 
aspect of local government. 

2. BEXHILL—PRO addressed Young Conserva- 
tives on local government; talk received wide- 
spread and useful publicity. Also inspired cinema 
manager to invite branch as guests 

to see “Room at the Top”! 


RELATIONS 


| 


PuBL 


Cover THe COUNTRY 
wth branch asmed inerrating, 
popular WHonding fee & local 


fhe men ond wows whe edminéter 


3.CAERNARVON 
—talks for local organi- 
Sations: has reserved the 
NALGO exhibition for 
display during Welsh 
national Eisteddfod in 
August. 


4. CARLTON — exhibi- 
tion, “How the Rate- 
payer's Money is Spent,” 
in collaboration with 
librarian, 


5. CORBY — display at 
local careers exhibition. 


6. EAST SURREY group 
of branches* — second The map 
annual inter - schools 


the list publis 
civics quiz, 


on the left shows projects planned or completed since the campaign 
basen te last September. The map on the right shows activities reported since 


last month. Branches which have taken Al bat leaflets for 
distribution during the past month are marked with a‘ 


7. HORNSEY—float in carnival procession: 
theme “NALGO members keep the town hall 
wheels turning.” 

8 NEWPORT* (Mon.)—“Civic Centre Open 
Week.” 

9. NUNEATON*—display at council offices. 

10. PETERBOROUGH*—stand at local trades 
exhibition. 

11. PORTSMOUTH—visits to local organisations 
by branch “Any Questions” quiz team; 
speakers’ panel. To stage Nai GO éxhibition at 
local store on opening of new Guildhall this 
month.- 

12. STIRLING—-speakers’ panel. 

13. SUNDERLAN D*—iibrary display. 

14. WINCHESTER CITY*—library display. 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 

exhibition panels. 

15. ACCRINGTON—collaborating with Lanca- 
shire county branch in staging pilot presenta- 
tion of film—play—brains trust programme, 
“Your Business and Ours,” on July 1. 

16.BURY ST. EDMUNDS—<ivic exhibition, 
October. 

17. CHINGFORD—participating in Charter 2ist 
anniversary celebrations, September. 

18. HALSTEAD—schools civics display. 

19. MALTON—film show—brains trust, September, 
as climax to one-week NALGO display. 


Other projects planned 

20. BROMLEY—local government exhibition te 
mark branch golden jubilee. 

21. REIGATE—has offered to organise “Welcome 
to Citizenship” reception for Mayor. 

22. STAFFORDSHIRE—county education commit- 
tee has accepted branch offer to organise civics 
essay competition. 

23. STOKE-ON-TRENT—participating in council's 
golden jubilee celebrations ; running essay com- 
petition “Stoke-on-Tremt 1910-1960." 

24. TOTTENHAM—collaborating with council ia 
Charter 25th anniversary celebrations, June. 


Leaflet distribution 

Last month, another two branches—Chertsey 
and Rugby rural—joined in distributing copies 
of the NALGO leaflet—“Local Government 
and You,” bringing the total number of partic- 
pating branches to 260. Since September last, 
160,000 leaflets have been handed out ia coun- 


cil offices and at exhibitions, town forums, and 
other meetings. In some places, the leaflet has 
been reproduced locally and circulated to the 
public with rate demands. Lancashire 

was far and away the most prodigious distri- 
butor—it gave away 14,800! 


ROUNDABOUT THE TOWN 


A GAY ROUNDABOUT, constantly turning 
to display the departments in which NALGO 
members serve the public—that was the bright 
idea of the Hornsey branch for its float in the 
borough's carnival procession. 

Presiding over the revolving symbols of 
libraries, schools, housing, public health, and 
others, was an impressive “mayor”’—p. 
DAVIES, a member of the health depart- 
ment, who was generously allowed by Horn- 
sey’s real mayor to wear the town’s robes and 
regalia. 

Hornsey members not only designed and 
made this branch float in their spare time, but 
also, of course, had a big part in preparing 
the “official” floats picturing “safety, salvage, 
and savings.” All these were widely praised. 


U-CERTIFICATE FILM STRIPS 


THE MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT is star of 
the latest local government filmstrip made by 
Educational Productions Limited, and available 
from them (East Ardsley, Wakefield, York- 
shire) at 16s. 6d. a copy. It has been prepared 
for the City and Borough Architects’ Society, 
and was edited by the borough architect and 
planning officer of West Ham, THOMAS 
NORTH, who also wrote the notes. 

The members of an architect’s department 
are all individualists, but they work as a team 
under the municipal architect himself, The 
strip’s 25 black 2nd white photographs and 
diagrams show how one of these teams has 
added to the fime buildings and public 
amenities of its own district. 

Coming shortly from the same studios, but 
this time forming part of NALGO’s own 
series, is a filmstrip about inspectors of weights 
and measures, based on material provided by 
the Association of Weights and Measures 
Inspectors. 

These and the other local government film- 
strips all deserve certificate U—for usefulness. 
They are admirable visual aids for NALGO 
speakers who want to explain the various ser- 
vices to the public, 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay claim deferred : special scale 
agreed for qualified assistants 


WHEN the National Joint Industrial Council 
met on April 24, the employers said that they 
had considered the staff side’s claim for a 
review of the salary scales and structure, but 
before proceeding further would like to discuss 
the principles involved in, first, a reconstruc- 
tion of the salary structure and, second, a 
general salary rise. The staff side agreed, and 
the outcome of these discussions is awaited. 
The staff side’s proposals (with existing 
scales shown in italics in brackets) are: 
Senior scale, male (16-20 years) £248-975 (200-310). 
Women's scales and to be adjusted accorée 
ingly 
Clerical and supervisory division: 
C S.1 £350-485 (330-450) 
S_2 £375-535 (350-S00) 
S.3 £400-570 (375-525) 
“$4 £405-600 (480-560)--and an extension for long 
service of £625 x 25-—-£675 
CS.5 (combined existing & £600-690 (520-655) 
C.8.6 (combined existing 7 & &) £690-780 (625-725) 
C 8.7 (combined existing 9 & 10) £7S8O0-88S (700-830) 


acer 


Administrative and professional divwion: 
(combined existing LIND) £630-780 (595.725) 
(combined existing [V-Va) £780-950 (700-880) 
ILE (combined existing VI-VIIL) £950-1150 (480-1085) 


Miscellaneous classes: 
Cirade I £440-480. Grade £480-540.. Grade £540-600 
Cirade IV £600-675. Cirade V £675-750; Corade VI £750-825 


Milk officers: 


£550 25-4650 (520-600) 

The staff side is to submit details of the 
groups of employees to be covered by the 
new miscellaneous grades. Scales for staff of 
children’s homes and old people's homes, and 
for housemothers and housefathers, are also 
to be reviewed. 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS 

New scale from May 16 

THE Council has now agreed that posts held 
by qualified legal, accounting, engineering, 
surveying, architectural, and planning assistants 
should be paid on a special scale. £760 x £35— 
£1,040, with effect from May 16. 


The posts to which the new scale applies 
require the occupants to hold the following 
qualifications : 

Legal assistants: Admitted solicitor. 
Accountants: Passed all parts of the final 
examinations of one of the following bodies 
Association of Certified and Corporate Ac- 
coumanis; Institute of Chartered Accountants 

(Scotland or England); Institute of Municipal 

Treasurers and Accountams; Society of Incor- 

porated Accountants and Auditors 

Engineers and surveyors: Passed all parts of the 
final examination of one of the following 
bodies—Institution of Crvil Engineers: Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers: Institution of 
Municipal Engineers; Institution of Electrical 
Engineers: Institution of Structural Engineers ; 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors; or 
otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admission to one of these bodies. 

Architects: Passed all parts of the final examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
or otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admission to that body 

Planning assistants: Passed the final examination 
of the Town Planning Institute 

This agreement follows the rejection by the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal of the = staff 
side’s claim for scales for these staffs similar 
to those applied in England and Wales. There, 


the scale for assistant solicitors was £800 x 40 

£1,120 at the time the agreement for Scot- 
tish assistants was reached. It has since been 
increased by £35-£45 from April | 
one! 


The scale for 


qualified assistants was £750 x 40 


£1,030, and his has now been increased by £35- 
£45, from April 1. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 

No meeting yet fixed 

NO DATE has yet been decided for a 
meeting of the Joint Negotiating Committee to 
discuss the claim for increased salaries for 
chief officers covered by the Committee. 


The staff side’s proposals are as follows: 
Popn Salary range Salary range 


1000s present proposed present proposed 

£ i 
Under 3 604-725 790-1040 604-725 790-1040 
er) 664-1026 790-1040 604-906 790-1040 


10 78S-1263 850-1300 664-1026 790-1105 
10/15 906-1426 990-1560" 725-1087 790-1170" 
15/20 1026-1642 1125-1820" 785-1208 850-1 
20 30 1208-1967 845-1372 925-1495* 
1) 45 1318-2075 1450-2360 845-1480 925.1635 
45 60 1426-2291 1580-2620 906-1 588 9RS-1770 
6075 1588-2549 1780-3000 966-1696 1060-1935 
75/100 1750-2806 2000-3275 1026-1838 1135-2115 

100 150) «61912-3064 = 2200-3600 1208-2074 1335-2360 

2075-3321 24010-3930 1372-2291 1535-2620 

2600-4255 1534-2497 1735-2880 

These maxima refer to cities and burghs only in the 
case of counties, the maxima in these ranges would be 

Range “A £2560 (present £1967): Range “B £1635 
(present £1372). 


N.E.C, ELECTIONS 
Two changes in representation 


ONCE AGAIN, every member of NALGO 
has had an opportunity to play his part in 
running the Association, By recording your 
votes in the National Executive Council elec- 
tions, you have decided who will hold the 
reins in the coming year. 

There was no dearth of candidates for elec- 
tion to the N.E.C. No fewer than fourteen 
came forward. With so many runners in the 
field. changes and shocks were soon being 
forecast. Now we know the result, Of the five 
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sitting members, three retain their seats—N E IL. 


MCLEAN, T. SPENCE, and ®. GAL- 
BRAITH. While health service member, 
A. R RODDICK has been deposed, the 


nationalised services will still be represented 
by 4. BL UB, Glasgow gas, who returns to the 
Council after an absence of two years. One of 
the surprises was the defeat of MISS HILDA 
MONAGHAN, who has been a member of 
the Council since 1951,. The other successful 
candidate is A. LINDSAY STEWART, 
deputy town clerk. Edinburgh. Whilst we may 
have had only fleeting glances of him in the 
district. committee, it can be said that sup- 
porters of the retention of Cayton Bay as a 
holiday centre have a staunch champion in 
Mr. Stewart. 


BRANCH MAGAZINES 
Rutherglen’s new venture 


AS A RESULT of my appeal to branches at 
the district public relations conference last 
March to publish magazines, Rutherglen has 
decided to do so. | have seen the first two 
numbers—and what admirable efforts they are. 
There is nothing pretentious about them, but 
what is important is that they give a wide 
coverage of what is happening in NALGO at 
national, district, and branch level. Magazines 
published on similar lines have been received 
from the Glasgow gas and Perth and Kinross 
branches, I am also pleased to report the reap- 
pearance of the Edinburgh Nalgo News. 

The results of the 1958 branch magazine 
competition show that, in the printed class. 
only two of the 14 entries were from Scotland. 
The Civist from Glasgow maintained its high 
standard and, but for the fact that it received 
no marks for frequency of publication, would 
have come out well on top. Stirling’s Nalvo 
Newssheet came tenth, a creditable performance 
for a new magazine. The only entry from 
Scotland out of 46 entries in the duplicated 
class was Cadet News, Clackmannanshire, 
which, though it did not gain a high place, 
drew praise from the judges for its good 
reporting. 


A new Stepney rises from the ruins 


rHIS MODEL of a typical kitchen, living 
room of London's east end in Victorian 
times, flanked by up-to-date kitchens 
arranged by the London Electricity Board 
and the North Thames Gas Board, was an 
eye-catching feature of the Exhibition of 


. Housing Progress in Stepney, held in its 


central library in April. 

The exhibition 
showed—with models, 
photographs and _his- 
torical records — the 
progress made by Step- 
ney borough council 
and the London county 
council in rebuilding 
and replanning this 
overcrowded and heav- 
ily bombed part of 
London. Only 2,000 of 
its 34,000 houses and 
flats remained after the 
“blitz,” including the 
legacy of congested 
and poor housing left 
over front last century 


Already, about half the homes have been 
rebuilt, and future plans include parks, 
schools, roads, and generous open spaces. 
Arranged by HERBERT WARD, borough 
librarian, the exhibition was a_ timely 


demonstration of achievement and purpose 
as a new Stepney 


rises from the ruins 
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Random 


by ‘AUTOLYCUS’ 


As others see us 

“A dog recently chased a rate collector for 
half-a-mile. Some animals are exceptionally 
intelligent.”"—The Winner. 


Potent 


The Mayor then raised the punch bowl 
to his lips, remarking: “And now prosperity 
to all the people and prospezity to uor godo 
old tiwn.”—Local paper. 


Knotty problem 


One claim made to Lanarkshire health 
executive for replacement of broken dentures 
came from a one-armed postman who used 
his teeth in tying up bundles of letters. 


Civie cynic 


A local government officer has one advantage 
over other ratepayers: he pays rates to the 
council from the pay the council pays him. 


Flashback 


A doctor outlining nurses’ duties at a meet- 
ing of the British Nurses’ Association in 1889: 
“On your side an unvarying routine, where 
obedience is the first duty, subordination the 
fit attitude, and a good conscience the sole 
reward.” 


Thine own physician 


Editorial on nurses’ training the 
Nursing Record of 1889: “It is well known 
that it. is most rare for anyone, however 
strong and healthy she may have been at first, 
to pass through three years’ training without 
once breaking down, and that tn most cases 
the health very considerably deteriorates during 
the term of training.” 


Rig chief 


“After an exchange of ideas with you, Tom- 
kins, I find my mind is a blank.” 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, not 
later than July 3. 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 10” 
(3d, stamp). Members only should enter (one 
entry only, please!); and winners’ names will be 
published next month. 


Name 


: Address 


Branch 


ACROSS 


| A small portion is mostly = 
sufficient (6) tty WH 
Not likely to be gathered WA ZZ 


tator’s in red (7) UY, 
Il Nobody likes the end | WM IF] 


a king's! (7, 3, 5) 


13 Translated a legal docu- 
ment—about fish? (7) 


14 Fitting jacket for a dance 
(6) 


volume except me (7) fiz | | 
12 Fresh char’s title? No— 


by a rolling niblick? (4-4) |10 | | | i | . Bul 
10 Devalued when the dic- =m 


17 Hear a legal claim con- 
cerning a saint (6) | t 
19 This is absolute nonsense TA Qa foo 
} j \ WA, | 4 
23 Where one may go off [23 | l 
the rails! (3, 3, 2, 3, 4) | | 
24 Eager to deserve some YY 1 GF YY), / 1 Wy 
esteem (7) BY ia | = Yu 
25 Pastries from Sir Alec? |24 | 725 
26 In a sober manner (8) | VY % 
27 Sounds like the core of = 
the army (6) 26 | 


DOWN 


Nothing untidy about this tree (6) 

Meet Dai—changed to intercede (7) 
Under the control of the publican? (5, 10) 
5 The last are usually the longest (6) 

6 Shaft from a remote moon? (4, 4, 3, 4) 

7 Observe—it’s changed the coin’s head! (7) 


8 Incitement to mutiny (8) 

9 Epic poem (7) 

15 Levels even numbers (8) 

16 Cut her making a slip (7) 

18 Raced round a sapper and stabbed him (7) 

20 Omission of a vowel in speech (7) 

2! Entrance (6) 

22 Only a weed—but it provides ‘nside comfort (6) 


Public Service 


Warning 


Way back in the year 1370 a citizen of 
Southwark was indicted for “causing a filthy 
and fuliginous vapour by burning raw coal.” 
He was hanged.--Southwark Civic News, 


Top job 


“The functions of a chairman are the same 
as the piece of parsley that is placed on top 
of a fish.”-——Wall Street Journal. 


Backward reader 


Lady at library counter: “I enjoy starting 
books at the end, Then I know whodunit even 
before 1 know what was done.” 


Short list 


“I was interviewed by a young married 
woman of 26 or $0, whose demeanour was 
that of a nineteenth-century slave driver giving 
the consignment a look over and not liking 
what she saw.”—Stella Lee, in “True to 
Type.” 


Counted out 


“Since we installed that electronic computer,” 
sighed the treasurer's assistant, “the staff seem 
to count less.” 


Definition 

Re-organisation: a method of arranging for 
someone else to take the blame next time, 
Sound approach 


“Now, lads,” said the conductor of the 
municipal band, “we haven't played this piece 
before, so we'll just leave out all the sharps 
and flats until we get the tune right.” 


Craft 


County library books on locks and oxy- 
acetylene techniques were among those sup- 
plied to inmates of Dartmoor 


Cold comfort 


“It is accepted by reasonable superiors that 
a cold is an adequate alibi; the few profiteers 
who use its ready acceptance to go shopping 


or sporting will not be missed.”—-Guy's Hos- 
pital Gazette. 
Wert 


“My new assistant must he the bhiegest drip 
in water supply.’ 


Luchy star 


The British National Bibliography for May 
13, 1959, records the English publication of the 
following American book : “How to make yvour- 
self a born salesman,” by W, K. Lewis ‘ 
Prizewinners: Guinea prizes for the first two cor- 
rect solutions opened for CROSSWORD No. 9 go 
to MISS M. P. BROOKES (Uttoxeter) and mrp. 
R. F MARSHAL! (Bethnal Green) 


SOLUTION to Crossword No. 9: ACROSS: 1. 
Armed, 4. Municipal, 9. Matured, 10. Stirred, 11. 
Muleteer, 12. Canine, 14. Neap, 18. Conference, 19. 
Spoonerism, 21. Acid, 24. Climbs, 25. Alderman, 
28. British, 29. Tensile, 30. Luncheons, 31. Leeds. 
DOWN: 1. Armaments, 2. Matilda, 3. Derate, 4. 


Midge, 5. Nose, 6. Chivalry, 7. Persian, 8. Lodge, 
13. Efts, 16. Ogre, 17. Endangers, 18. Snobbish, 
20. Opinion, 22. Complice, 23. Fennel, 24. Cabal, 


26. Lotus, 27. Ohio 

“Public Service” is published monthly by the 
National and Local Government Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, | York Gate, Regents Park, London, 
N.W.1. “Tel. Welbeck 4481. Advertisement 
managers: Reginald Harris Publications Ltd., 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3877. 
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MEMBERS’ MILESTONES | 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 

these members who have recently retired: 

W . BARRINGTON DALBY, sites and wayleaves 
officer, Eastern Electricity Board, Watford, after 
40 years in the electricity service. Mr. Barrington 
Dalby is the well-known boxing commentator. 

A. B. BENNETT, building surveyor and chief 
public health inspector, Alton R.D.C., after 39 
years with the council. A member since 1918, 
Mr. Bennett is a past chairman of the branch. 

&. S. BURLEY, chief assistant in St. Maryle- 
bone’s town clerk's department, after nearly 46 
years’ service. He is a past chairman and presi- 
dent of the branch 

WALTER BUTCHER, senior administrative 
officer, health depariment, Cumberland, after 32 
years in local government. He was branch execu- 
tive committee chairman for 25 years. 

w. VV. DAVIES, engineer and surveyor at 
Chertsey, after 45 years’ service. A founder mem- 
ber, he has also been branch president 

WILLIAM D. DIXON, depuly director of edu- 
cation, South Shields, afier 46 years’ service. 
A member of the north castern district education 
committee, he pioneered week-end schools in the 
district. He was branch president in 1955/6. 

MISS &®. M. BEXLEY, borough librarian, St. 
Marylebone, after 41 years in the library service. 
Miss Exley was the borough’s first woman chief 
officer and first woman branch president. 

EDGAR ®RANCIS, chief wages clerk, Canter- 
bury, after more than S0 years’ service with the 
city council. He was a branch founder member. 

FDWARD GRAHAM, chief clerk, county sur- 
veyor’s depariment, Northumberland, after 451 
years in local government. Joining in 1922, he has 
been branch chairman, and member of the dist- 
rict committee and the provincial council staff side. 

8 P. GREEN, health department, Cardiff, who 
has been branch P.R.O. for several vears. 

MH. A. HOLLOWAY, chief assistant, Cardiff 
city treasurer's department, after 47 years with 
the corporation and as a member 

3. KIRKMAN, treasurer, Chertsey U.D.C., after 
40 years’ service. Founder member and _ first 
branch treasurer, he is also a past president. 

S. PRESTWICH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Wallasey. Forty years a member, he has 
served on the branch executive for 25 of them 

S. SHARPINGTON, borough engineer's depart- 
ment, Lambeth, During 45 years with the council, 
he has served on the branch executive, staff joint 
committee, district committee and the staff side 
of the London district council 

W.a. TOMKENS, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Wallasey, after 46 years’ service 

JOHN HARGREAVES WREST, chief estates 
officer, Basildon, after 40 vears of public service. 
Founder member of the branch and its first 


treasurer, he will also be its first retired member. 
P. G. WILKINSON, engineer and surveyor, 
Darton U.D.C., after 50 years in local govern- 


ment and 25 years in NALGO. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


BeBoox*s4 


That’s what ! call quick service 
—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m. 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 
next morning's post.® 

—A Customer's Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard $0 (20 lines) te Open 9-6 (inc. Sata.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


YS AND HOTELS 


ENWYN 29 West Cromwell Road, Earls Court. S Ww. 

i parts. Room and breakfast from 17s ea. Freemantle 1000 
LONDON, sw. 1. St. Gee "s Hotel. 2. Be! rave Road Vie 
8870. 3 mins. Vic. and Coach Sta H.aC ctric fires 


DON, W2. Millards Private, Hotel, 150 Sussex Gardens. 
Hoos Park. B. & B. from 6s min Paddington Under- 
ground Station. Phone 2339 


A BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND SITE overlooking the sta. 
Tintagel, Cornwall. Three- and four-berth caravans to let; 
reduced terms May, June. September; mains water; flush toilets: 
hot and cold water: electric light. Lovely see . bath 
country and cliff walks. Sac. for brochure. L. G. Ree 
Old Borough Farm, Tiat asel. Cornwall 


CORNWALL. BUDE. CARAVAN HOLIDAY. New level site 
Modern 4-berth, de luxe, and 22-ft. 6bert ‘hush toilets: 
mains water WASTE WATER MAIN ‘DRAINAGE FROM 
EVERY VAN. Laundry facilities. -up roads 
idea! for the connoisteur. Wonderful Dathing and scene 
S.A.£. for brochure. Brock, 13 Queens ‘Avenue. 
EDINBU RGH. *Ashivn” Private. Hotel 42 Inverleith 
Comf. accom Fe food. B. & B. Mod terms. Tel 899 
GL EN-ESK. 43 Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 19. Board 
Residence. Excellent cuisine Single, double soome. 2671. 
SOMETHING far hetter NEWLY BUILT ‘BRICK BUNGA- 
LOWS. Sea five minutes’ walk. Town amenities one mile. Fully 
furnished and every modern convemence. Vacancies April, May. 
June, September Send stamp. Bromicy Penny (Dept. P.S.). 
Watchett, Somerset. Tel: 232 
TOROUAY (Babhacombe) & Perinville Read. Superior guest 
house. atmosphere. 30 yards sea front; h. and c. all 
rooms, bed. breakfast and evening dinner; 43-6 gens. according 
to senson 


ron SALE 


“GUARANTEED FURNITURE.” Call and inspect. without 
aeetinn our full range of bedroom, diming-room nee 
spite bedding and carpets. etc by ing manufacturers 
TU GON FURNITL RE co., 40 Rivington Street (opposite 
Shoreditch Church? - Ee 2. Phone SHO 5019 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to competitive special rates for furniture and 
carpets by well-known manufacturers. we offer furnishing 
advice based on many years’ experience of trading with 
backed by carefully selected 

experience is available to you as 
HACKNEY CABINET COMPANY ‘ab. 

EAT STREET. LONDON. EC.2. 
44 


PERSONAL 


When traffic sams couse much delay 
A pipe of “TOM LONG" 
smooths the way 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 
House for sale ? 


SOMETHING to sell ? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
13/- per line 
Advertisement Managers : 
REGINALD HARRIS 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39 HERTFORD STREET, 
Telephone GRO ¥ 


18S 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER | 
the Organic Base 
PLANT FOOD... 
is supreme for 


FLOWERING 
BORDERS 


One dessertspoon of 
Sangral . . 
dilutes to make 
TWO GALLONS 
of the World's 
Greatest Liquid 
Manure containing 
NITROGEN 
PHOSPHATES 
POTASH 
and the trace 
elements: 
Boron, Magnesium, 
Manganese & Iron. 


_ Packets \/- Cartons 3/6, 5/6 } 
Bottles 2/3, 3/9 4-gallon 15/- 


Sold by tRONMONGERS, SEEDSMEN,. 
DEPT. STORES. WOOLWORTH STORES 


SOUTHFIELD TYRE & BATTERY SERVICE LTD. 


TYRES AND BATTERIES 
BY EASY PAYMENTS 


Phone: VAN. $656-7-8 tor details 
288-290 Merton Road Sourhfields, S.W.18 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD. 
140-142 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON. WC.2 Tel TRAfaigar 3771-2 4 

Furniture. Carpets. Washing Machines, Refrigerators, Tape 

Recorders, Radios TY Everything Electrical Typewriters 

Cameras, Lawn Mowers, Garden and Power Tools. Hard- 

ware Sewing Machines etc., etc 
41! Mokes Normally Available 
TRY US FOR EVERYTHING 


HP Terms and Cash Discounts 


ultimately average 50-60 each officer. 


CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons for positions of child 
welfare officer shortly becoming available to be based on area children’s offices 
in the County of London, and deal with reception into care, rehabilitation, boarding 
out, adoption, supervision and other field work associated with deprived children. 
As children under supervision are placed in a wide area in and around London, a 
considerable amount of travelling is involved, and ability to drive is highly 
desirable. Assistance towards cost of driving tuition available: Case-loads will 


Candidates should have previous experience in child care or allied social 
work. Possession of Home Office Certificate in Child Care or other appropriate 
academic qualification an advantage Commencing salary within range £630-£927 10. 
according to qualifications and experience. Opportunities for promotion to Senior 
Child Welfare Officer positions, £815-£1140. Application form and further details 
from Children's Officer, (CH/EI/892), London County Council, County Hail, S.E.). 
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». THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 


As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 
of beautiful Rings, the name of Wine- 
GARTENS is as the foremost 
in the country. By the fastidious selection 
of the choicest gems and the careful design- 
ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
rings that truly add pleasure to the pride 
of possession. Send for ““MopeRN RING- 
« CRAFT,” a truly fascinating catalogue of 


< 


20” 

CASH 
DISCOUNT 


PRECISION WATCHES 
* Scientific perfection—chronographic accuracy —enduring per- 
fe band to behold—contemporary in design : 
% these features are endemic in all models of Winegartens 
manufacture. 
Gents’ watches from £6.15.0 to 85 guineas. Ladies’ watches 
from £7.18.0 to 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
will be astonished at the immense selection of 
Rings, Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, 
and Cutlery available for discriminating buyers. 
CATALOGUES Post Free on application 
(please state goods required). 
HOURS OF BUSINESS: JUNE 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Closed all day Saturday 
Also closed !2th June 
- ORDERS BY POST 
If unable to call you can order by post with 
every confidence from our comprehensive cata- 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. 


WINEGARTENS 


* 157 BISHOPSGATE LONDON E.C.2 


Telephone : 
BIShopsgate 1786 


Public Service 


PAY MONTHLYfor the Family 
Holiday|> 


Requisites 


@ Ladies’ Frocks, Footwear, etc. 
@ Men’s Sportswear 
@ Boys’ and Girls’ Wear 


@ Travel @ Photography 
@ Camping @ Gardening 
@ Tennis, etc., etc. 


Ladies’ Wear on MEN’S SPORTS 
3 days home COATS in York- 
AGFA SILETTE approval. See shire tweeds in a 
35 mm. Camera, Cash £l5.17.8 Frocks, Blouses, of patterns 
f 28/45 mm. Agfa Down 41/8 Shoes, Tailor- Cash £4.19.11 
Colour Apotar lens. 7 monthly mades, etc., in Down... 13/1 
4 speed shutter. 41/8 Free Catalogue. 7 monthly 13/1! 
Britain 


We pay part cost T 
CATALOGUE S 


where in Great 
PROPRIETORS. 


of despatch any- hy 
mMORTON-F RANKLAND, tro 
FREE Ref. MO, Highbury Place, N.S (CANonbury 1143) 


Build a fine Record Library 


through World Record Club at only 


a fraction of normal cost! 
Through the World Record Club you can enjoy unique listening pleasure, build 
month by month a complete recorded library of the world’s finest classical (and 
light-classical) music— at only a fraction of the price you would normally expect 
to pay. Month by month a meticulously planned and balanced programme is 
offered to you . . . great works currently recorded to obtain every advantage of 
modern-day recording techniques, with superb high fidelity that makes them true 
adventures in ! 
HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE . @ It costs nothing to join 
Advance knowledge of orders —there are no member- 
and the elimination of whole- ship dues of any kind. 
saler and retailer profit by @ You are obliged to take 
direct distribution enables ONLY ONE record per year. 
W.R.C. to offer to its mem- The Club's 12° Hi- 
bers at exclusive low prices Fidelity L.P.’s cost as little 
recordings which would cost as only 2!/6d.—you can 
up to 40 - if retailed in the save up to 18/4d. 
ordinary way. It is the @ You pay for your records 
simplest, most convenient only after you have played 
and economical way of build- them in your own home 
ing a fine and fully compre- and satisfied yourself as to 
hensive record library their quality and value. 


YOU SAVE FROM 16/1 TO 18/4 
ON W.R.C.'s 12” HI-FI L.P.’s. The simplest, most 
convenient economical way to build a fine and fully 
comprehensive record library. 


Chamber Music Division! | work, but also for hie appointments 
W.RO. also has a Chamber Music to BBA lassical 
Recorded Music Circle for convert 


exclusively great 


r-works, and offering 
nt programme from the of the le the (lub 
Virtuceo Ensembie of London | programme directors and panei of 


Selection Committeehe ded musical advisers leading figures 
ichard Attenborough. 

C. Selection Committee Cali at W 

headed by Richard Attenborough, | 49 Edgware Rd., London, W. 
noted not just for bie film and stage | (3 mins. from Marble Arch). 


(Send in led lop: t costs only 2d.) 


r To: World Record Club, CP. Box 11, Lion House, Red Lion ! 
| Richmond, Surrey. Please send me brochure and catalogue with 
details of WRC. and | 
| Name( tre ) | 
| Mine BLOCE LETTERS PLEASE | 
L Addresa 


~~ WORLD RECORD CLUB 


There's room at the Top- 


FOR 


Are you on the way to the top ? Have 
you planned your career for success ? 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon 
be gone and beyond recall ? 

Ask yourself—what is holding you 
back? You know the openings are 
there—for the right man. Do you lack 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? v 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way to Success.” Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top ; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Accountancy, Secretaryship Costing and all branches of Commerce 
Industry, and the Public Services 
Start as they did. The School of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960's. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for FREE 100-page book “The Direct Way To 
Success.” It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in your 
spare time to make the most of your life. 


POST THIS 100 R ¢ House. 6 Norfolk 
COUPON St., London, W.C.2, 


Please send post free without \ 
obligation your Guide to 
§ Careers, “The Direct Way To 


\ \ \ —_ Success.” ! 
he School of Accountancy 


100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 an 
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|| College of Estate 
|| Management 


(incerporated by Royal Charter) 
future happiness depends. Mention exam., if any, 


you are interested, St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, W.8 


University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 
(Established enV The Royal tnstitution of Chartered Surveyors 

(G: G3/2), 8T. ALBANS (or call 30 Queen | ictoria St., London, E. Cc. 4) | The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Instituse 

The Chartered Land Agents’ Society 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers 

The Royal Society of Health 

The Town Planning Institute 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES | The Engineering Institutions Joint Par Ezaminaion 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 100 p P- 


GUIDE TO CAREERS 


(SENT FREE ON REQUEST) 
in iaened AA the Metropolitan College, the leading Commercial 
Professional! and University Training Institution in the British 


Empire. 
EXPERT POSTAL COACHING 
for all Accountancy, Secretarial and Legal Exams. Diploma in 
Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion, Professional Prelim. and 
General Cert, of Education Exams., London University Degrees. 
many (non-€ram.) courses in business subjects, etc. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
INVEST IN YOURSELF 

Write today for the FREE “Guide to Careers” which shows 
clearly how to secure that advancement upon — Re. 


A professional and examining organisation for Secretaries and DAY COURSES start in October for the: 
Administrative Officers, The Corporation's examinations are recog- University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 
nised by the National Joint Council. 
‘ot bu j DAY and EVENING COURSES fer the following 
Members are entitled to describe themselves as Incorporated Secre- Professional Examinations commence in April: 
taries and to use the letters F.C.C.S. or A.C.C.S. 
Qualifying examinations are held twice yearly in Jume and Decem- | and other similar bodies 
ber. The syllabus for examinations in Local Government Adminis- 
ee | Full Information from the Registrar (PS) 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, Telephone: WEStern 1546 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
knowledge of modern family planning. This 
useful book deals frankly with many of 
the questions which too often have to go 
unanswered. Written in an understanding 
and straightforward way, “ PLANNED 
i FAMILIES” can help to resolve one of 
i the commonest and most serious problems 
in married life. Every married couple 
should have a copy. You can get yours 
now — absolutely free. 
-PLEACE 
| TENTING HOLIDAYS 
when you like... . al ARE MUCH MORE FUN! FREE! : 
home or abroad .. . for only the cost of getting there ! Tour-master Tents 
j are for the cyclist, the motorist, the family—evervone. Alloy frames that 
fix in a flash, sewn-in groundsheets, zip fasteners, interior windows .. . a | 
wonderful range (44/6 upwards) that CANNOT BE BOUGHT IN | POST THIS 
THE SHOPS. A small fortnightly sum now gets you all you need for a 


wonderful holiday this year. Full details, dimensions, photos, easy terms, | 
, ,in our Free Camping Book. Send for COUPON 


lit- TENTS 


POST COUPON NOW! 
(Dept. LGS/705) 29 WRIGHT'S LANE, KENSINGTON, LONDOW. | 


2 
Please send me your FREE catalogue 
(Please print) 
ADDRESS. ¥ 
8/2/PB 
TOUR-MASTER IS THE GUARANTEED TENT—WITH A NAME 


To: Planned Families Publications, 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 


Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of 
“Planned Families.”’ I am an adult. 
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She put success 


/ 


Up were starving! 
Be with you in 


with you on the menu 


in next to notime! 


“I hope your wife won't be too put out by this, Harvey!’ *Put the potatoes on .. . start the onions frying .. . a" and I can watch the steak im the new 
"Don’t you worry, sir—she’s a wonderful cook—and | leave the soup to simmer—thank goodness, gas is so | high-level grill: I can cook the tomatoes 
so for that matter is our new gas cooker—it makes easy to regulate. The peach crumbie can brown in and mushrooms round the steak. And I'll 
a big difference!’ the oven while we cat...” have time to smarten up!’ 
Well, Im glad to know that Bills wife 


@s talented as her husband! Any at 
|\South American cooking, Mrs. Harvey >In asking 
Bill to take over our branch in Rio 


Hello, darling...meet Mr. Johnson...my wife.’ *A superb meal, Mrs. Harvey! How on earth did 
1 *So sorry to burst in on you like this, Mrs. Harvey." | you manage it in the time ? What's your secret?” 
‘No trouble at all, Mr. Johnson —I expect ‘My new gas cooker — perfect for speedy 
you're hungry ?” cooking at any time!’ | 


If you want perfect, instantly 
controlled cooking done really 
quickly remember — 


only 
GAS can do 
it 


See the new cookers at your Gas Showroom 


tssued Dy the Gos Counc 


Printed by Gace & PoLDen L1p., London and Aidershot, for the Proprietors, THe Na AND Locat Ovricer 
i, York Gate, Regents Park, London. N.W.i ASSOCIATION 
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Sorry to spring this — 
home to dinner. See 
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WATER 


THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


OF NALGO 
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CONFERENCE VENUE: Fitteen hunared NALGO deiegates assembie at The 
Spa, Scarborough, this month to settle Association policy for the coming vear 
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Bois, 


Lis 


Men in the know choose 


UNICORN TRUST 


for their clients—and for themselves 


For the private investor—yes, obviously UNICORN. With a 
minimum purchase of 50 shares (around £38), there’s 
nothing sounder. (And the Unicorn Savings Scheme is 
ready to accept subscriptions of 10 - and up.) 


For pension and similar funds, reserve funds of 
company monies—UNICORN again. Shares have shown 
an appreciation of over 50°, since formation in 1957 
(price at 25th May was 15/1}d.). Gross income 
distributed is equivalent to £7.4.0d. per £100 originally 
invested. Commencing gross yield (in accordance 
with Board of Trade formula) £3.17.7d. per cent per 
annum. 

Managers: Unicorn Securities Limited 

Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited 

Full particulars from ? 
DILLON WALKER & CO. LTD., DEPT. VV2 
Share Distibutors of Unicorn Trus 


WATLING HOUSE, 1216 WATLING STREET, 
LONDON E.C.4. 


Public Service 
A a) Low-cost building needed here? 


‘| ‘THORNS 


HAVE JUST 
THE JOB! 


} A Thorns contemporary building 1s the :deal choice for a wide range of 


municipal undertakings—offices, schools, hospitals, pavilions. canteens, 
etc. Made in three widths and two heights, with incerchangeabile wall 
sections of various kinds, it lends itself to a multitude of adaptations. 
Delivery is prompt, erection quick and simple, and an erection service 


is also available. 


6 Modules. Eaves, height 86 & 9° 6’; widths 18’, 24° & 30°. Built-up 
bitumen or asbestos roofing 


| THORNS 


J. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89), BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 


BD 457 


telescopic 
umbrella 
for men 


Men's Umbrella 
A full men's umbrella when 
2per +” long when closed. So 


compact it fits imto the brief 
case of the glove compartment 
of the car Available at all 
eading stores at 77 /6d 


THE etescorpic UMBRELLA 
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Close 


comfortable 


Get them all with 


PHILIPS 


—the dry shaver with 
Rotary Action 


Go 
£8.9.9 tax paid. j 


Other models from £6.12.0. om 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 


UPS 1TO2Q9A) 
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What do you 
expect 


from your bank? 


Security for your money, of 
course... the ability to make 
payments by cheque... advice 


When you need it. . . ves. But 


poy oe when you bank with the 


Westminster you become 
entitled to many more services 
than these. Did you know, for 
example, that the Westminster 
can make your mopey available 
to you almost anywhere in the 
world; that it will pay 
regularly-recurring items for 
you automatically; that it can 
obtain for its customers expert 
advice in matters of investment 
and foreign trade; that it will 
act as your Executor or ‘Trustee. 
Your account at the 
Westminster Bank is the key 

to all these services —and that 


is a convincing reason why... 


You should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER 


BANE 
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Get date- 
electric 
refrigerator 


Even if you have a cool larder, a 
refrigerator will make an enormous 
difference to your life. You'll need 
to go to the shops much less often. 
/ You'll save money by buying when | 
things are cheap, and by cutting out 
' waste. And you'll have all the 
' pleasure of chilled sweets, iced drinks, 
crisp salads! i 
You'll find an e/ectric refrigerator 
wonderfully clean and cheap to run. 


x 


Go to your Electricity Service Centre 
to see the biggest selection of the 
latest refrigerators, all tested and 
approved. Easy terms are really easy, 
and you'll find a size and price to 
meet your needs. 


_ Get up to date | 
go electric ! 


by the Electrica! Development Assoc:otion 
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New town to scrap-heap? 


JUST THIRTEEN YEARS AGO, Parliament launched a 
great social experiment. It agreed to build twenty new towns. 
Each was to be self-contained, neither a dormitory nor a 
suburb, but a living community possessing, as well as homes, 
streets, and shops, its own employments, entertainments, and 
amenities. Each was to provide ready access to the countryside 
for all its inhabitants. Each was to be planned to bring good 
design as well as shelter to those who lived in it, to encourage 
friendship and neighbourliness among them, to produce—in the 
words of their sponsor—‘a new type of citizen, healthy, self- 
respecting, dignified, with a sense of beauty, culture, and civic 
pride.” 

The plan was the first attempt ever made by a British govern- 
ment to realise the four-centuries-old dream of More’s Utopia. 
It was “a great effort of regeneration, in which the errors of a 
century will be rectified. the unspeakable ugliness left by the 
industrial revolution swept away, and the people found a 
habitation and a home among the smiling landscapes of the 
country.” 

To undertake that task, the government recruited the most 
enterprising and imaginative people it could find—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, administrators, housing managers, welfare 
officers, and the clerical staffs to service them; about 2.500 in 
all. Most came from local government. Most—since they were 
selected from the ablest of their generation—left safe jobs and 
good prospects to undertake this demanding assignment. 

None was given any guarantee of lasting employment. But 
each was assured that, if the experiment succeeded, more new 
towns would follow the first, and that he was likely to find con- 
tinued employment in building those, too. Each was confident 
that the experiment would succeed. Each, therefore, believed 
himself secure, with a lifetime’s work ahead. 

Today, the first group of those new towns is nearing com- 
pletion. Notwithstanding enormous and mostly unexpected 
difficulties—costs doubled and trebled since the work began; 
repeated financial crises and cuts in expenditure; shortages of 
labour and materials; plans constantly changed to meet 


changing circumstances—they are a success. Practically all who 
know anything about the new towns—the people who have 
settled in them; the employers who have built factories there; 
the children revelling in the airy freedom of their gleaming 
schools; the visitors who have thronged to them from every 
country in the world—are agreed on that. 

But the experiment has ended. The government has appar- 
ently decided that no more are to be built. As each is 
finished, the men and women who fashioned it are to be thrown 
on the scrap-heap. A few may be retained to manage the homes 
they helped to create. A few may return to local government 
or industry. But some, inevitably, will be cast on to an over- 
crowded labour market, too old or with experience too 
specialised to find ready employment. 

That is why NALGO, of which most are members, is, as 
we report this month, seeking compensation for them. The 
Association is not concerned with the decision to abandon the 
programme, much as some of us may regret it. That was a 
political decision, properly taken. But we are rightly concerned 
with the fate of these men and women who entered this service 
believing it to be a job for life, who made it a success, and who 
are now, through a political decision, to be deprived of their 
livelihood. It is true that none was given any guarantee of con- 
tinuous employment, and that they have no legal case for 
compensation. But they have a moral case. They were invited 
by the government to undertake an exacting job. They left safe 
and promising careers to do that. The government has now 
abandoned the job half-way through. Therefore, the govern- 
ment has a moral duty to compensate them fairly, as it com- 
pensates other public servants in like circumstances, against 
the sacrifice its own action has imposed on them. That is all 
we seek. It is the least we can demand. 


It is the aim of “Public Service’ to encourage the fullest freedom of 
opinion within the Association, Unless the fact is stated, therefore, views 
advanced, whether in the editorial columns or in signed articles, should 
not necessarily be regarded as expressing the considered policy of the 
Association. 
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BRITISH Street lighting leads the world. 
Behind that bald statement lies a story 
of achievement that 1s all too littl known, 
and to which the electricity supply industry, 
through the electricity boards, has made an 
outstanding contribution 
There are about 48,000 miles of lighted 
roads in the United Kingdom. 28,000 are 
lit by electricity and 20,000 by gas. 
Electricity consumption for street light- 
ing has recently been increasing by about 
nine per cent every year, while gas con- 
sumption has declined slightly year by year 
The growth of electric street lighting is far 
greater than the figure of nine per cent 
suggests, for. unlike other uses of electricity, 
the increased consumption comes less from 
an mmerease in the number of consumers 
than from the improvement of existing 
street lighting. Furthermore, the improve- 
ments almost always involve replacing old 
lamps with ones of vastly higher efficiency. 
Thus, although street lighting electricity 
consumption is increasing at about the 
same rate as that for electricity in general, 
the increase represents, in fact, a virtual 
revolution in standards 


SEEN 


the world 


Britain’s roads are the best-lit in the world—and the lighting costs only 
the equivalent of a box of matches a week per person. All the same, our 


For approximately the same relative cost 
as before the war, the standard of lighting 
on traffic routes is about three times as 
good and the value obtained for rate ex- 
penditure continues to increase. Seven-and- 
sixpence per person per year—equivalent 
to a box of matches per week, or less than 
three per cent of the national rate income 
buys our street lighting. Only 2s. of this is 
the cost of electricity—-about the cost to 
each householder of running a porch light. 


Lights all night at little cost 


Despite its cheapness, however, it is 
noticeable that much of our street lighting, 
particularly that in side streets, is switched 
off at midnight or even earlier. In this we 
can discern the same attitude to electric 
lighting which persists in many homes, 
where a light left on overnight is the signal 
for loud reproaches, although the loss in- 
volved is only about a halfpenny. In the 
same way, most of our streets are plunged 
into darkness for half the night to save the 
citizen Is. 3d. per year. Is it worth it? 


IN SILHOUETTE: the modern method of directing light almost horizontally 


“= owards traffic makes the whole road bright and throws those using it into relief. 


Public Service 


Lighting that leads 


street lighting must and can be better still. Why and how are discussed in et: 
this article by ... 
SQ W. ROBINSON, lighting officer, British Electricity Development Association » 


To most people street lighting may seem 
to be simply a matter of putting lamps in 
enclosures at a safe height. Modern street 
lighting is, however, an exact science 
governed by principles devised in this 
country long ago and only now being pro- 
perly applied elsewhere. 

The basic principle is that it is much 
more economical of light to render objects 
on roads visible by silhouette—that is, to 
light the background rather than the ob- 
jects themselves. This principle is applied 
to street lighting by directing light beams 
almost horizontally towards oncoming traf- 
fic. The light striking the road at a glancing 
angle is reflected as by a rough mirror. The 
result is that. as the reflected images of all 
the lanterns inter-lace, the whole road looks 
bright to those using it, everything ahead 
is seen in silhouette, and the way ahead is 
clear as far as the eve can see. 


Street lighting ‘bibles’ 


To achieve this result, there must be 
very close co-ordination between the spacing 
and height of lanterns and the lantern light 
distribution. Moreover, the amount of light 
delivered by each lantern must be sufficient 
to provide adequate road brightness, and 
glare—-some of which is unfortunately in- 
escapable with this technique—must be kept 
to a minimum. All these requirements are 
set out in a British Code of Practice (1004) 
which is divided into two parts—the first 
dealing with Traffic Routes (Group A Light- 
ing), and the second with Other Roads 
(Group B Lighting). These have become 
local authority “bibles,” with the result that 
new British street lighting follows very 
similar lines wherever it may be 

There are other planning problems, how- 
ever, which are not so easily solved. First 
of these is the daylight appearance of 
street lighting. When MR. a. E. MATTHEWS 
registered his protest against a new street 
lighting column in front of his house, he 
represented a clash of opinion which is far 
from being resolved. It is a problem indeed 
to install functional lanterns every 100 feet 
or so, at heights of up to 25 feet, ina country 
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bristling with ancient monuments, and also 
with their stout defenders! 

But there must be street lighting, and its 
rules cannot be altered to suit the skyline. 
Fortunately, it can be made to fit the modern 
scene without incongruity. 

There are two agencies which are assist- 
ing local authorities with this problem. The 
Royal Fine Arts Commission advises on 
the lighting of ancient or historically or 
aesthetically notable areas; and the Council 
of Industrial Design seeks, through constant 
liaison with manufacturers and _ local 
authorities, to guide the design of lanterns 
and columns so that simplicity and elegance 
are wedded to the functional requirements. 

The Council's approach is _ severely 
practical, and for this reason is welcome. A 
practical approach is particularly essential 
in such things as column thickness, for each 
column must house in its base the time- 
switch and other equipment as well as the 
electricity board’s service chamber. Co- 
operation between the electricity boards, 
manufacturers, and the Council of Industrial 
Design has already cut down the space re- 
quired for these items, and columns are 
becoming more slender and more elegant. 


Darkness means danger 


The electricity boards’ contribution to 
street lighting goes much further than sup- 
plying electricity and connecting it up. Many 
local authorities look to them for expert 
advice—often for complete design of in- 
stallations and for full maintenance of them. 

It is only in recent years that the effect of 
street lighting on road safety has been fully 
appreciated. The broad facts are that, al- 
though there is less traffic on the roads at 
night, half of all adult road deaths and six 
out of every ten adult pedestrian deaths occur 
after dark; and, since 1946, the proportion 
of night-time road accidents has continu- 
ously increased over day-time accidents. 

Why are roads so dangerous at night, 
if British street lighting is so good? The 
answer is that it is not yet nearly good 
enough, and there is not enough of it. 

Good street lighting can reduce accidents 
at night by 30 per cent. This fact has been 
confirmed by the Ministry of Transport. 
But there are difficulties which must be 
overcome if this objective is to be achieved. 


One of the biggest problems lies in the 
system of administration. There are ap- 
proximately 7,000 lighting authorities in 
the country, ranging from parish councils 
with a dozen or so lamps to county 
boroughs with tens of thousands. Strange 
as it may seem, county councils do not have 
street lighting powers. Is it any wonder, 
then, that our main highways are -patchily 
and unevenly lit? 

This situation has led the Minister of 
Transport to invite local authorities to form 
joint committees for co-ordinating the light- 
ing of traffic routes passing through their 
boundaries, and a start has been made by 
the formation of a street lighting co-ordin- 
ating committee for the London metro- 
politan boroughs, which has already 
published a valuable report. 

There is also a serious financial problem 
that is hindering the proper development 
of street lighting. Under the present system, 
local authorities bear the full cost, regard- 
less of whether the lighting serves a national 
highway or a village lane. Only for 
designated trunk roads does the government 
contribute half the cost. The difficulties 
confronting parish councils and other small 
authorities on the route of major highways 
can well be imagined, especially when they 
are asked to co-ordinate the lighting of their 
particular stretch of road with that of neigh- 
bouring, and larger, authorities. It can be 
argued that, since lighting is as much part of 
the highway as are the chippings that sur- 
face the road, it should receive the same 


STRIKING LIGHT at Harlow is supported 
by wall lamps on building in background. 


government grant as does road improve- 
ment and maintenance. Only thus will it be 
possible for traffic routes to be uniformly 
and properly lit. 

Whatever the future may hold for street 
lighting, however, we may be sure that it 
will continue to benefit from the skill and 
resources of the electricity boards, not only 
for the supply of current, but also for 
planning and maintenance of modera and 
efficient lighting schemes. 


z 


(Above) IRELAND LIGHTS UP: the square of the little town of Warren- 
point, County Down, has fluorescent lanterns on concrete columns. 


(Left) STEEL COLUMNS IN KENT: 25 feet high, they carry the 
well-spaced fluorescent lanterns that light Chislehurst High Street. 
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Magazine 


the 
making 


by C. H. HARDIE 


editor, Eastern Electricity Magazine 


MOST electricity and gas boards produce 
a Staff magazine, which is either given away 
or sold for a nominal charge, varying from 
Id. to 6d. 

Why. one may ask, should the boards 
subsidise these journals? Indeed, why pro- 
duce them at all? 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
fact that, today, an employee magazine is 
an almost essential part of any large busi- 
ness organisation. In a small business, each 
employee can get to know his fellow 
workers personally and have some idea of 
the kind of job each of them does. In large 
organisations, this is quite impossible, and 
the employee magazine has been developed 
so that employees may learn about the busi- 
ness and the people who work for it. 


Helps personnel relations 


The first employee magazines were 
amateur affairs, usually cyclostyled and 
consisting of sports and social chit-chat. 
That was a long time ago. The office or 
works magazine, as it was then called, has 
now become a valued tool of management 
for the improvement of personnel relations. 

A measure of the importance which in- 
dustry today places upon the employee 
magazine is provided by a recent survey 
carried out by the British Association of 
Industrial Editors. This revealed that there 
are about 1,500 such journals published in 
the United Kingdom, with a circulation of 
13 million and an estimated readership of 
30 million. The annual cost of production 
is estimated to be about £104 million. The 
“works magazine” has indeed grown up. 

A nice point of judgment in framing the 
policy of an employee magazine is the 
balance to be struck between items con- 
cerning the business on the one hand and 
items of social and personal news and of 
general interest on the other. This may 
vary widely, and, while fifty-fifty may be 
a good general rule, individual circum- 
stances and experience frequently lead to 
some quite different proportion 

Collecting material for the magazine is 
fundamentally the most important part of 
production, though it is but the beginning 


of a long process leading to publication. 
In a small organisation, the editor will 
obtain a great deal of his material at first 
hand, but, in a larger unit, he will have the 
assistance of correspondents in the different 
branches and departments. Careful selec- 
tion of correspondents is important, as, un- 
less they have both enthusiasm and a “nose” 
for news, much good material will be lost. 

Writing articles, editing all material sub- 
mitted, and “laying-out™ the magazine for 
the printers are perhaps the most highly 
technical of the many skills required by an 


MEMBERS AND MAGS 


BESIDES MR. HARDIE, some other NALGO 

members are largely responsible for pro- 

ducing their board magazines. Among 
them are: 

JOHN BOYLE Editor of SeaBoard (bi- 
monthly magazine of the South Eastern 
Electricity Board) 

W. S. KIDMAN Editor of West Midlands 
Gas Board Magazine (monthly) 

PETER N. ROCKE Editor of Dragonpower 
(bi-monthly magazine of the South 
Wales division of the C.E.G.B.) 

W. S. TRUEFITT Handles divisional side of 
The Nor’ Easter (quarterly magazine of 
the North Eastern Electricity Board 
and the North Eastern division of the 
C.E.G.B.) 

H. YATES Chairman of editorial panel of 
Yorkshire Gen (bi-monthly magazine of 
the Yorkshire division of the C.E.G.B.) 

K. BALDWIN Editor of Contact (monthly 
magazine of Merseyside & North Wales 
Electricity Board) 

S. ROBINSON Editor of Aerotopics 
monthly magazine of North Western 
Electricity Board) 

A. F. ROBINSON Editor, Regional News 
fortnightly newspaper of North West, 
Merseyside, and North Wales Region, 
C.E.G.B.) 

F. PARKER Editor of Southern Beam 
(monthly magazine of the Southern 
division of the C.E.G.B.) 

Many other members, of course, assist with 

the production of these and a number of 

other board magazines. 


Public Service 


editor. Many magazine editors are trained 
journalists; and, in the largest organisations, 
the editor's job is frequently a full-time one, 
and he may have one or more assistants. 

Let us take a look at the Eastern Elec- 
tricity Magazine published by the Eastern 
Electricity Board. 

The Eastern Electricity Magazine com- 
menced publication in the same year—1948 

as the board came into existence. The 
purpose of the magazine, as expressed by 
the board’s first chairman, MR. C. T, 
MELLING was, “to foster that community 
spirit and sense J! pride in area, sub-area, 
and district which would otherwise be diffi- 
cult to obtain from so many employees 
spread over so large an area.” 

In the early days of the nationalised 
electricity supply industry, most émployees 
were suspicious of their new management, 
and for this reason it was decided that the 
Eastern Electricity Magazine should not 
function as an organ for the dissemination 
of Board policy, and that it should be pro- 
duced mainly by voluntary effort. In short, 
it was to be produced hy employees for 
employees and was to be mainly about 
employees. 


Six sub-area editions 


Because of the large number of em- 
ployees —then 13,000-—-scattered over a large 
and sparsely-populated area, it was decided 
to have the unusual arrangement of a sepa- 
rate edition for each of the six sub-areas; by 
this means, more news could be given about 
employees in the various districts and depots 
than would have been possible in one 
general edition. 

Each sub-area edition has the same covers 
and a common “general section” of 16 or 
20 pages. The twelve centre pages, however, 
relate entirely to the sub-area concerned. 

Each sub-area has its own editor, who is 
responsible for the contents and layout of 
his sub-area section of each issue. To assist 
him in the collection of material, he has 
one or more correspondents in each district 
and branch, Both the sub-area editors and 
their correspondents are volunteers, and 
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much of their magazine work is done in 
their own time. 

Here, a brief reference may be made to 
the considerable work involved in putting 
the magazine material together, commonly 
known as “laying out.” The amount of 
space to be occupied by each item of “copy” 
and each illustration must be carefully cal- 
culated and a dummy plan of their position 
on each page made out for the printers’ 
guidance. Only by careful attention to this 
detail can the editor be sure that his material 
will exactly fit the space available. 

The general responsibility for the whole 
magazine and for its printing and distribu- 
tion lies with the editor and assistant editor 
at board headquarters. Both work only 
part-time for the magazine. 


Employees’ reaction studied 


An editorial panel, consisting of the 
editor, assistant editor, and the six sub-area 
editors meets every two months and is res- 
ponsible for advising the editor on the 
magazine contents, for surveying progress, 
and for considering employees’ reactions to 
each issue. 

To save time, each sub-area editor sends 
his’ material for each issue direct to the 
printers. Proofs are read by both the editor 
and the sub-area editor, and the latter sends 
his corrected copy to the editor, who ar- 
ranges with the printer for any alterations 
required. 

Production of the general section of the 
magazine—the part common to all six 
editions—is the responsibility of the editor 
alone, The contents are usually first set up 
by the printer in galley form and made up 
into pages after proofs have been corrected. 

The magazine is issued in alternate 
months, publication day being the second 
Friday in the month. The date is strictly 
adhered to, though, as all editorial labour 
as either voluntary or part-time, it is often 


SPOT CHECK—the editor reads a 16-page sheet that has just come off the press. 


achieved only by special efforts assisted by 
long-burning candles. 

Printing six editions is much more costly 
than printing one edition only, particularly 
as it is the policy to include as many pic- 
tures as possible in each edition. The maga- 
zine is priced at 3d., but the actual cost of 
production is much higher; indeed the cost 
of printing blocks alone greatly exceeds 
the price charged. 

Distribution of an employee magazine 
can be a problem, and a few concerns even 
go to the expense of posting individual 
copies of their magazine to each employee 
at his private address. The 10,000 copies 
of each issue of Eastern Electricity. Maga- 
zine, however, are sent by the printers direct 
to local magazine correspondents, each of 
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whom is responsible for distribution in his 
or her district. Correspondents, particularly 
in the larger offices and depots, will usually 
find someone in each section to assist in 
the distribution. In the case of manual 
workers, the best time to distribute the 
magazine and collect the 3d. charged for 
it is undoubtedly when the wages are paid 
out, usually on a Thursday or Friday. Distri- 
bute at any other time, and sales suffer! 

What of the employees’ reactions? Is the 
Eastern Electricity Magazine popular with 
the board’s workers? 

Perhaps the number of magazines sold 
gives the best answer. The average sales 
amount to 60 to 65 per cent of the number 
of employees, and, as there is considerable 
duplicate readership, particularly among 
manual workers, it can be assumed that 
the great majority of employees sees it. Of 
those who do not, it is probable that most 
are temporary workers. 


More popular in provinces 


A peculiar thing about the magazine is 
that it seems to be read by a greater pro- 
portion of employees in the provincial 
parts of the board’s area than in parts lying 
close to London. This has always been so, 
and there is no sign of any change. Does 
it mean that the provincial worker has more 
interest in his fellow-workers, than has the 
Londoner? 

To-day the Eastern Electricity Board has 
more than 14,000 employees in six sub- 
areas, 30 districts, and more than 170 
branches and depots. They are spread over 
8,000 square miles and ten counties. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that a staff magazine 
which carries news about the organisation 
and the people who work for it is a valuable 
link between them, and it is small wonder 
that most other electricity and gas boards 
with large areas and many thousands of 
employees sponsor a staff magazine. 
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Eastern Electricity Magazine being printed. 
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Public Service 


elfare services at the crossroads 


The Younghusband Report calls for higher pay, better 
prospects, and fuller training to revive shrinking staffs ‘ 


BRITAIN’S WELFARE services are in 
grave danger. Their staffs are ageing, over- 
worked, underpaid, inadequately trained, 
and shrinking in number. Unless improve- 
ments are immediate and drastic, they will 
be unable to meet the growing calls made 
on them. 

That is the grim picture and warning 
given by the Working Party set up in 1955 
to investigate the work, recruitment, and 
training of social workers. Its report, pub- 
lished last month, underlines yet again the 
evidence given in earlier reports on public 
health inspectors, engineers, and librarians, 
of the perilous results of low salaries on 
public service efficiency. It reveals—among 
many other startling facts—that: 

Most social workers are ou salary scales with 
maxima between £600 and £700 a year; 

Only one-quarter of the senior staff adminis- 
tering the welfare services can reach maxima 
of £1,500 or more; 

Only one in 100 mental welfare officers can 
reach £1,000 or more; 

Four out of every ten officers are over 50; 

One in three—former poor law officers—is due 
to retire in the next few years; 

Many welfare officers—and a high proportion 
of mental welfare officers—have no social 
science qualification or professional training; 

Few have any opportunity for in-service 
training or to attend outside courses, financial 
assistance for training is inadequate, and 
incentive to qualify is non-existent; 

Many spend one-fifth of their time travelling 
and one-half doing office work. 


Bold ten-year plan 


To meet these defects, the Working Party 
proposes a bold plan to bring these 
threatened services up to standard within 
the next ten years. This includes: 


* Provision of salary scales commensurate with 
training, skill, and responsibility, with maxima 
that recognise the lack of opportunity for many 
field-workers to go further, and abolition of 
grading anomalies; 

Less specialisation in work and the introduc- 
tion of a three-tier staffing system to provide-—— 


(i) “Welfare assistants,’ working under super- 
vision, to help families and individuals with 
simple problems. 

(ii) General purpose workers to undertake the 
main range of social work now done by 
welfare officers, visitors to the handicapped, 
home teachers to the blind, workers with 
the deaf, mental welfare officers, and others 
concerned with family problems and the 
social aspects of after-care service. 

(iti) Professionally trained and experienced 
social workers (such as almoners, psychia- 
tric social workers, and family case- 
workers) to handle cases of special diffi- 
culty, advise and help other staff, supervise 
newly qualified or appointed workers, and 
help with in-service training. 


*A national campaign to double the number 
of staff in the next ten years by recruiting 
annually the equivalent of 500-515 full-time 
officers with general training: at least 40 
almoners: 40 psychiatric social workers (until 
the total reaches 300, when the yearly intake 
would drop to 25); 25 professionally trained 
case-workers; and 200 welfare assistants (for 
the first five years, after which the rate would 
be assessed on past experience). 


*A comprehensive scheme of training. This 
envisages: 
For welfare assistants, systematic in-service 
training, initially lasting 6-8 weeks, comprising 
a short induction course, visiting, discussion 
classes, and study of written material, to be 
followed by work under supervision and 


The Working Party 


THE WORKING Party on Social Workers 
was appointed in June, 1955. by the 
Minister of Health and Secretary of State 
for Scotland to inquire into “the proper 
field of work and the recruitment and 
training of social workers at all levels in 
the local authorities’ health and welfare 
service under the National Health Service 
and National Assistance Acts, and in 
particular whether there is a place for 
a general purpose social worker with an 
in-service training as a basic grade.” 
Its members were: Miss Eileen L. 
Younghusband, C.B.E. (chairman); Mr. 
R. director of social science 
courses, University College, Swansea (vice- 
chairman); Miss Robina S. Addis, National 
Association for Mental Health; Mrs. P. E. 
Steed, former home help organiser, 
Leicester; Miss Elizabeth Swallow, senior 
almoner, Buckinghamshire; Dr. 
Scott, general practitioner; Professor 
Andrew B. Semple, medical officer of 
health, Liverpool; and Messrs. Christian 
Berridge, clerk to Essex county council, 
P. S. Taylor, chief education officer, 
Reading, and Thomas Tinto, principal 


welfare service officer, Glasgow. 


further in-service training. Training for 
higher posts should also be made available. 
For general purpose social workers, a two- 
year full-time course (or 2-3 years part-time 
followed by one year full-time) leading to a 
national qualification at colleges of further 
education or other educational establish- 
ments, with the co-operation of the universi- 
ties, and consisting of both theoretical and 
practical work. Training would be on general 
rather than specialised lines, but it should 
also provide opportunities for more detailed 
study. Facilities for progress to a_ higher 
level should be available, 

For professionally qualified workers, uni- 
versity social science courses, followed by 
professional courses similar to that now 
available to psychiatric social workers. 


For senior staff, short courses in supervision 
and refresher courses. 


For selected mental welfare officers, as an 
emergency measure to meet the present 


urgent need, a one-year full-time course 
leading to a national qualification. This 
course would be separately planned and 
regarded as an interim arrangement to last 
no more than five years. 
* New legislation to establish, out of public 
funds, as a matter of urgency, a National 
Council for Social Work Training to sponsor 
and promote training courses of the desired 
standard, co-operate with employing bodies in 
providing field work training, devise a national 
qualification -to be known as the National 
Certificate in Social Work and co-operate with 
universities and colleges in providing profes- 
sional and refresher courses. 


*A National Staff College, financed by a 
charitable Trust, to provide pioneer courses for 
suitable officers to qualify as supervisors and 
provide a forum for discussion of social policy, 
planning. and methods of working. 

* Present officers over 50, or having 15 or more 
years’ experience, would be exempt from 
further training and recognised as qualified by 
experience. Those over 40 or with more than 
five years’ experience would be eligible for pro- 
motion if they have a social science qualifica- 
tion or by taking the first part only of the 
national qualification through part-time courses. 
Officers under 40, or with less than five years’ 
experience, would be eligible only if they have 
a social science qualification, or take a full 
course of training for the national certificate. 
%& Present provision for financial aid.to officers 
to attend training courses to be supplemented 
by government grant, similar to that made to 
candidates entering the probation and child 
care services; and financial recognition of 
examination success. 

* Establishment of more senior casework and 
advisory posts; and promotion of suitable field- 
workers to administrative posts. 

*&Greater recognition of the value of social 
work to health and welfare departments. 

*& Provision of official transport, clerical help, 
and office facilities, to ensure the most efficient 
and economical use of social workers’ time. 
* Better liaison between social workers and 
their colleagues in related statutory services— 
especially medical and nursing officers, and 
occupational therapists—and co-operation with 
voluntary organisations and workers. 

*A better information service to make known 
the full range of social services available. 


Improvements an investment 


In a final section on the administrative 
and financial implications of its proposals, 
the working party recognises that local 
authorities, especially smaller ones, will find 
it difficult to release staff for training. It 
estimates that, over the next few years, when 
the volume of work will be increasing, 
effective manpower will be reduced by be- 
tween five and seven per cent. This position 
will be eased when new recruits with general 
training enter the services, local 
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‘N.J.C. should review pay now’ 


says RUSSELL S. REEVE, senior welfare officer, Norfolk, past 
president, National Association of Local Government Health 
and Welfare Officers, and member of NALGO’s N.E.C. 


THE welfare service will warmly welcome 
this excellent report of a practical investiga- 
tion over a wide field. There will be general 
agreement with the conclusion that welfare 
officers are overworked and underpaid and 
with the recommendation that salary scales 
should be so improved as to measure up to 
the training required and _ responsibility 
demanded. 

Early this year, at the employers’ request, 
the local government National Joint Coun- 
cil deferred consideration of welfare 
officers’ grading and service conditions pend- 
ing publication of this report. Now that it 
has been published, the local authorities 
could give a lead by reopening these negotia- 
tions at once and by recognising, in addition 
to the case already advanced by NALGO 
and the staff side, the “new attitude” called 
for in the report and in the Mental Health 
Bill. 


Need for careful study 


Whilst most welfare officers are anxious 
to obtain more professional training, the 
report's recommendations on this point will 
need careful study if they are to be made 
practicable and acceptable. For example, the 
two-year part-time course, plus one-year resi- 
dential, will present problems both to the 
local authorities, who will find it difficult to 
release officers for so long, and to married 
officers unless they are given adequate 
grants. Similarly, training facilities will be 
difficult to arrange for officers living a long 
way from a further education college. 

The working party might have given more 
attention to the value of correspondence 


Welfare report — 


Continued from previews page 


authorities are therefore urged to regard 
the time given to training as an investment. 

The report recognises that the improved 
and extended services it recommends will 
cost more. But this, too, will be an invest- 
ment, since the increase in preventive and 
after-care work will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial saving in provision of residential 
care, earlier discharge from hospital, and 
similar economies. 

The report concludes with an expression 
of concern that the new system of block 
grants, replacing the former specific grants 
for specific purposes, may not provide the 
same incentive to local authorities to finance 
a programme of training, and to improve 
and expand their social welfare services. 
Although provisional grants up to 1960-61 
have been announced, the Working Party 
hopes that, before the amount is fixed for 
subsequent years, the government will con- 
sider whether they provide sufficient incen- 
tive to authorities to carry out the 
recommendations of the report. 


courses for in-service training, and local 
authorities should certainly do so. The 
NALGO Correspondence Institute already 
provides excellent courses for many of the 
professional examinations and it would be 
useful were some impartial body—possibly 
the proposed National Council for Social 


What is Social Work? 


“THE PURPOSE of social work is to help 
individuals or families with various 
problems, and to overcome or lessen 
these so that they may achieve a better 
personal, family, or social adjustment. The 
function of social workers is to assess 
the extent of these problems, to give 
appropriate help, and to offer a support- 
ing relationship when this is required to 
give people confidence to overcome 
difficulties. This may include supplying 
information, providing practical assistance 
or material help, or bringing about 
environmental changes as well as helping 
to lessen stress."—from the Working 
Party's Report. 


Work Training, if and when it is established 
—to look into the courses available and 
publish a list of those it approves. 

At the same time, the report over-empha- 
sises the alleged lack of training among 
present staff. Its statement that “a large pro- 
portion of welfare officers have no qualifica- 
tion for their jobs other than experience” 
is true only if the term “qualification” is 
confined to possession of a certificate. 


Younghusband committee vice-chairman 
to lecture at Cambridge summer school 


LATEST ADDITION to the lecturing team 
for NALGOo's 1959 residential courses is R. 
HUWS JONES, director of social science 
courses at Swansea and vice-chairman of the 
Younghusband committee on social work. 
He will be speaking at the Cambridge summer 
school in September. 


Among those who have agreed to be study 
group leaders at this school are: 


Local government finance: H. Aughton, treasurer 
and accountant, Wellingborough U.D.C.; T. A. 
Bird, city treasurer, Cambridge; F. J. Bradshaw, 
borough treasurer, Ipswich; R. F. Waterfall, 
borough treasurer, Luton. 


Housing: C. V. Baker, general manager and secre- 
tary, the Sutton Dwelling Trust; Miss E. P. 
Cockburn, housing manager, Barnes; R. J. Cow- 
ley, assistant director of housing, L.C.C.; H. C. 
Hampton, housing manager, St. Marylebone; 
J. P. Macey, housing manager, Birmingham. 


Rating and valuation: C. A. C. Chesterman, chief 
rating assistant, Folkestone; H. H. Karslake, 
assistant valuer (rating), L.C.C. 
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Many welfare officers have, since 1948, 
had extensive academic and practical train- 
ing from the courses arranged at universities 
and hospitais or by the National Association 
for Mental Health and other bodies. Some 
of these have covered a wide syllabus, in- 
cluding psychology, psychiatry, elementary 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system, neuroses, and psychoses, and have 
embraced ward demonstrations as well as 
lectures. Unfortunately, no “certificate” has 
been given to those completing these courses, 
but they have gone a long way to give the 
officers the training they need. The value 
of this training should be more widely 
known and reflected in salaries and condi- 
tions of service. 


Officers’ P.R. task 


The report stresses the need to make the 
scope of the welfare services more widely 
known. This is a task in which welfare 
officers can do much. As well as advising 
patients, relatives, doctors, and police on 
the new procedures, they should employ 
public relations techniques to “sell” the new 
attitude to mental health to the public. 


One of the most important points made 
by the working party is its warning of the 
possible restrictive eflect of the block grant. 
Standards of welfare service already vary 
widely between local authorities and there 
is a real danger that some will not spend 
enough on improving and extending them. 
Avoidance of this danger will call for 
vigorous public relations and strong pressure 
from Ministry and public. 

Those of us who gave evidence to the 
working party will, | feel sure, unite in 
acknowledging the patient hearing we were 
given by Miss Younghusband and all the 
members, and in congratulating them on a 
most valuable report. 


Child care: Miss M. Ov B. Absolom, child care 
officer, Lancashire; J. B. Lindin, deputy chil- 
dren's officer, Coventry. 

Public health: W. Atkinson, chief administrative 
assistant, health department, Warrington; G. W. 
Herrick, chief public health inspector, Fulham. 


Further names will be announced later. 


For the Oxford summer school in August, 
the following have joined the lecturers listed 
last month, 

A.G.B. OWEN, C.B.E., joint managing director 
of the Owen Organisation and chairman of the 
Staffordshire county council, who will deal with 
“Administration and Management.” 

IRWIN LEFF, personnel manager of the Glacier 
Metal Company, an American whose lively and 
unorthodox views should find full scope in his 
intriguing subject, “Getting work done through 
others.” 

Full information, enrolment forms, and ap- 
plication forms for national scholarships, can 
be had from the education officer, NALGO, 
1 York Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
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ANNUAL 


FAMILY 
CONFERENCE 


TIME TO LOOK AHEAD... 
MAKE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 
CAN BE ASSURED WITH CONFIDENCE 
THROUGH LOGOMIA 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING SCHEMES, EXCLUSIVE TO NALGO 
MEMBERS, COMPLETE AND RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


To NALGO INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1 


Please send me without obligation full details of the following schemes (delete those not required) 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE ; LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE / CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCE 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS FAMILY INCOME ASSURANCE 
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NALGO leads fight to 
protect new towns staff 


Many experienced and qualified officers will lose their jobs and livelihood 


soon when the new towns they have 


been helping to build for the past 


13 years are completed. NALGO claims that they should be fairly compensated. 


NALGO's claim for compensation for the 
staff of new towns who will be thrown out 
of work when the towns are built dominated 
the debate in the House of Commons Stand- 
ing Committee on the New Towns Bill on 
May 12 and 14. 

Although the Government opposed a com- 
pensation clause and the committee rejected 
it by 14 votes to 11, the debate extracted 
from the Minister an assurance of help for 
individuals “who may be left high and dry.” 
Moving the compensation clause-—which 

had been drafted by Nat GOo—Mr. Graham 
Page (Con., Crosby), said that it was in- 
tended to provide compensation for staff 
dismissed or forced to take other jobs at 
lower salaries when the assets of a new 
town were transferred from the develop- 
ment corporation which built it to the new 
Commission which would manage its pro- 
perties. There were precedents going back 
100 years for such compensation. The New 
Towns Act of 1946 had provided it for the 
gas and electricity undertakings taken over 
by the new towns themselves; the Local 
Government Act, 1958, did the same for 
local government officers displaced by re- 
organisation. 

“When the new towns were formed,” Mr. 
Page told the committee, “they attracted— 
one might even use the word ‘seduced’— 
employees from other branches of the public 
service, particularly local government. Those 
employees rightly believed that they were en- 
tering a new branch of the public service. They 
were not called on to enter into a contract for 
any specific time. The new towns service was 
not of a limited duration and has never been 
considered to be. It is not fair to say to the 
Staffs: “You knew these new towns would not 
last for ever, and now out you go.’ That does 
not seem a reasonable attitude for a public 
authority; it would appear mean towards those 
whose loyalty has been gained over the past 
years.” 


No firm promises given 


Opposing the clause for the government, 
Mr. J. R. Bevins, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, denied that there was a paral- 
lel with other compensation provisions. 
Those all referred to the staffs of permanent 
bodies who had a reasonable expectation 
that their jobs would be permanent. But it 
was known from the start that the develop- 
ment corporations were temporary: they 
could never guarantee permanent employ- 
ment. 

It was true, he conceded, that the 
government's decision to start no more new 
towns had contributed to the problem. In 
1946, “audacious and rash statements” had 


been made about the building of another 
fifty or sixty new towns, and these may have 
given the staffs the impression that they had 
life careers ahead of them. But no firm pro- 
mises were given: one government could 
not bind its successors. And even had the 
government created another forty or fifty 
new towns, there would have been no 
guarantee that staff leaving the old ones 
would have found jobs with the new. The 
development corporations were inherently 
temporary and the government therefore 
considered compensation for loss of office 
inappropriate. 

NALGO had stressed that the main con- 
cern of its members was to find new em- 
ployment. The Minister did not expect 
serious difficulties. The displacement of staff 
would be spread over a longish period. In 
each town, some officers would find other 
work as the tempo of development fell. 
Some—such as clerks and rent collectors— 
would be taken over by the new Commis- 
sion. The problem was being handled by a 
Whitley Council closely associated with 
local government and everything was being 
done to find local government posts for 
those likely to become redundant. 


**There will be a row” 


Mr. R. Body (Con., Billericay), suggested 
that Labour members had magnified the 
problem. Some new towns would be com- 
pleted sooner than others, and staff could 
transfer from the first group to the second. 
Further, the staff were men of the highest 
ability, qualifications, and experience and 
any local authority would be glad to engage 
them. 

Mr. C. W. Gibson (Lab., Clapham), said 
that the problem was entirely due to the 
government's desire to nationalise the new 
town corporations. He was amazed that, 
having created the difficulty, it should re- 
fuse protection to the staff. Why were the 
staff representatives not to be consulted? 

“If NALGO is not consulted,” Mr. Gibson 

continued, “I am sure there will be a row. 
Men working for their living intend, what- 
ever their jobs, to be treated as responsible 
human beings. If they are to be thrown out of 
work in this way, especially if Parliament 
makes the change, it is Parliament's duty 
to provide some protection for them.” 

Already, he continued, new towns staff 
were seriously concerned. The cleverest and 
brightest were seeking other jobs. 

Mr. G. S. Lindgren (Lab., Welling- 
borough), denied that those taking employ- 
ment with development corporations had 
done so knowing that it was speculative. 
When it started the new towns, the Labour 
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government had intended that engineering 
and architectural staff would move from 
one to another as each was developed, and 
that the administrative staff should have a 
reasonable expectation of being considered 
for local government employment when 
their town transferred to the local authority. 


“I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
NALGO,” Mr. Lingren continued. “Although 
NALGO is not a trade union in the accepted 
sense, at least it is a body out to protect the 
interests of its members. I presume that 
NALGO will follow the normal practice of a 
normal trade union whose request is turned 
down by the government and will advise its 
members in new towns to leave their jobs 
as soon as possible and its members in local 
government not to apply for vacancies in 
the new towns since they will be going to a 
dying industry and the government has 
refused to accept responsibility for them.” 
Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing 

and Local Government, insisted that all who 
joined the staff of a development corpora- 
tion knew that the work would be for a 
limited period. The proposed compensation 
clause sought to import an entirely new 
principle—that a man should be entitled to 
compensation for loss of office when the 
job he was doing came to its natural end. 
That did not apply anywhere in local 
government. 


Help for hard-hit staff 


The government had already agreed that 
any new town employee who lost his job 
and was within ten years of pensionable 
age should have the right to receive his 
pension immediately. That was unparalleled 
in local government. 


“I have little doubt,” he continued, “that 
the younger men with qualifications will 
quickly get work elsewhere. We intend to ask 
each development corporation to look ahead 
and try to pimpoint cases in which they think 
any individual members of their staffs may be 
left high and dry. If it seems fair and reason- 
able to make provision over and above the 
pension provision, I give an undertaking that, 
from new town funds, help will be given if 
it is needed.” 

Pressed to explain this assurance more 
fully, Mr. Brooke said: 

“The sort of case I have in mind is where, 
during the immediate twelve months period 
afterwards, before he can qualify for pension, 
he is trying to find another job but fails and 
is in financial difficulties. Money will be avail- 
able in a case of this kind. Any arrangements 
that are to be made should be discussed with 
the staff side on the New Towns Whitley 
Council.” 


**Overwhelming moral obligation” 


Mr. J. E. MacColl (Lab., Widnes) who, 
as a member of Hemel Hempstead develop- 
ment corporation from 1946 to 1950, had 
engaged some of the staff taken on at the 
start, and therefore spoke from first-hand 
knowledge of what they were told, agreed 
that they were given no assurance or cer- 
tainty that their jobs would go on for ever 
or that they would be compensated. 

“It was a big problem,” he went on. “The 
task of the new towns corporations was to 
persuade men of the requisite calibre to take 
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the risk of giving up a secure job to take part 
in the adventure of building a new town. 
“The first thing many asked was how they 
could be certain that, if they risked or gave 
up their jobs, they would not find themselves 
in difficulty at the end of ten years. I said to 
them—I am certain this was often said—that 
if the new towns were a flop, it would be 
partly their fault and they would have only 
themselves to blame if the employment ended 
and they had no future. But if they were men 
of the kind of enterprise and imagination we 
wanted in the new towns, and if the new 
towns were a success, they would have the 
‘know-how’ which they could market to other 
new towns as they developed, because if new 
towns were a success they were bound to go on. 
“The one thing we never envisaged was 
that we should have the Minister killing the 
new towns by strangulation. We thought that 
if they were successful, there would never be 


Gazette 


worth remembering about 


PREMIUM 


They cost £1 each and can be bought at any Post 
Office, Bank or Trustee Savings Bank. You can even 
purchase by instalments. (Use National Savings Stamps, 
2/6 each ; the Post Office will give you a card.) 

Your Bonds qualify for every draw (after being held 

for six months). 12 chances every year for each 

Bond you hold. The more you hold (maximum 500) 

the greater your chance to win one of the many 
THOUSANDS Of Cash Prizes each month. Each Bond 

can win up to £1,000 for you every month, 

ALL PRIZES ARE FREE OF U.K. INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 
Above all, you cannot lose your investment und 

you can cash your Bonds whenever you like. 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BOND GIFT TOKENS make excellent 
presents for every occasion. 

THE GIFT WITH THE £1,000 THRILL 

All winners are notified by post. The ‘ London 

also carries a full list of winning numbers and 
it can be seen at larger Post Offices, 


a government so mean, so unimaginative, and 
so completely devoid of enterprise that they 
would not want to go on having more new 
towns, 

“That was the challenge which was pre- 
sented to men who gave up their jobs to take 
part in this pioneer work, The man who had 
no imagination, who wanted to keep his job, 
who preferred a safe billet, did not come to 
the new towns. The man who came was the 
man prepared to experiment—the best kind 
of man. These are the men who are being 
discriminated against in this way. 

“There is no legal obligation to do some- 
thing about them. But there is an overwhelm- 
ing moral obligation, These very distinguished 
officers, who have done this great and creative 
work, ought to be given fair treatment the 
kind of treatment they would have had if they 
had had less enterprise and stayed in a cushy 
billet in local government.” 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 


Public Service 


Concluding the debate, its opener, Mr. 
Graham Page, maintained his rejection of 
the Minister’s claim that the work of the 
development corporations was “inherently 
temporary.” None of the staff was engaged 
for a limited period. All were employed 
for an indefinite period. But the principle 
of permanency was not the right test. 

“The test,’ Mr. Page declared, “is whether 
the employment is with a public authority that 
is subject to political decisions, It should be 
traditional that compensation is given in those 
cases. Otherwise an employee may Say: ‘This 
decision of the government may throw me out 
of a job. If 1 implement it, am | working my- 
self out of a job?’ We do not want to put that 
strain on the loyalty of public employees.” 


**Coal and blanket gift” 


Mr. G..R. Mitchison, Q.C. (Lab., Ketter- 
ing), complained that the Minister had been 
putting out “a few blue herrings”—including 
“a kind of coal and blanket gift out of the 
new towns fund.” Whilst he hoped that any 
fund of that kind would be fully and pro- 
perly used, it was no substitute for justice. 
The absence of compensation must have 
injurious effects on all the staff of the new 
towns: on the higher staff —“‘a particularly 
promising collection of people with a spirit 
of adventure’—who would leave the cor- 
porations; and on the junior clerks, who 
would have difficulty in finding other jobs 
in the new towns where there was a short- 
age of clerical work. 

“I cannot see,” Mr. Mitchison concluded, 
“how the Minister will involve himself in any 
difficulty or create any dangerous precedent. 
He recognises that there is an obligation. He 
is prepared to say that he will see that a given 
fund, about which we know very little. is 
applied in these cases. If he recognises the 
position to that extent, why does he not 
recognise it fully?” 


Battle not yet over 


Despite this last appeal. the committee 
rejected the compensation clause by 14 
votes to 11. NALGO has thus lost the first 
round in the House of Commons. But the 
battle is not yet over. The Association is 
now preparing to continue it in the House 
of Lords. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD with regret the deaths of the 
following members: 


JOHN BRAMMAH, clerk of works, Kidder- 
minster. 

MISS 3}. DAVEY, commitice clerk, Whitstable 


CYRIL B GOVER education department, 
Wiltshire, a long-standing member of the district 
committee. 


W.S. MALLOWS, borough treasurer, Harwich. 
A founder member of the branch. he had been 
secretary, treasurer, chairman, and eastern district 
commilice representative 

BRB.) PARSONS, Plympton branch secretary 
since 1955. 

S.3. ROWE, borough su or, Bewdley, since 
1932. A member of Kidderminster branch for 


27 years, Mr. Rowe was president in 1946-7, He 
served on the district commmiiice from 1935-51. 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH 


Keeping pace with modern 
transport problems 


NOW THAT PEOPLE move about so 
often, so fast, and in such numbers, trans- 
port has become a major industry. It has, 
too, set up vast social problems of 
economics and even of sheer space, because 
the various vehicles may collide and destroy 
one another. Technological development 
constantly changes the problems. The modes 
of propulsion in the air, for example, vary 
so drastically, and in so short a time, that 
fashion demands new types of aeroplanes 
before their predecessors are worn out. 

Small wonder that SIR GILMOUR 
JENKINS, writing The Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.), has a tale to tell more exciting than 
his colleagues in more humdrum depart- 
ments. This volume will appeal not only to 
the practising administrator and the stu- 
dent, but also to the less specialised reader, 
who will learn some of the techniques and 
problems of aviation and the economic and 
technical conflicts between different forms 
of land transport. 

Sir Gilmour emphasises the changing face 
of modern transport by adding a chapter 
on the future. The civil servant has not only 
to attend to clamant demands of the every- 
day world, but to imagine the new forms 
those demands may take when aeroplanes 
may rise straight from the ground and no 
longer need vast airports, ships be nuclear- 
powered, or every household has its car. 


Health in schools 


THE JUBILEE of the school health service 
has received lamentably little publicity, 
though the report of the chief medical offi- 
cer of the Ministry of Education for 1956 
and 1957 (Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.) shows 
that the service has a good tale to tell. Kill- 
ing and crippling diseases are on the way out; 
children are taller and heavier and more 
disease-resistant than their predecessors, de- 
fects in their eyes or teeth or ears are no 
longer neglected till they grow into major 
disabilities. But much remains to be done: 
many health dangers still lurk in the old 
school building with poor lighting or ven- 
tilation or even hygiene. Delinquency re- 
mains a national menace which school 
doctors and their colleagues are doing some- 
thing to mitigate. In his introduction sir 
JOHN CHARLES takes pride in what has 
been done, but calls for quick adaptation 
to changing needs. The service, he thinks, 
must give more time to the problems and 
difficulties of individual school children. 


Staff management 

1TCOSTS £12 for advertisements alone for 
every office job filled, according to a recent 
survey by the Industrial Welfare Society. 
Wise employers, whether public or private, 
do all they can to keep their staff and cut 


down the cost of turnover. In Office Staff— 
Selection, Supervision, Training (Industrial 
Welfare Society, 7s. 6d.) ELIZABETH 
PEPPERELL describes some the 
measures which employers take to recruit, 
train, promote, and retain office workers. 
Even though she omits pay from her survey, 
Miss Pepperell has plenty to say. Her ac- 
counts of staff training schemes and other 
imaginative forms of personnel relations 
are drawn from the best firms and are not 
typical. Generally, she comments, the office 
worker has fared badly in the provision of 
training schemes; day release is unusual; 
he sees his pay decline in relation to that 
of factory workers; lack of proper grading 
causes irritating anomalies; the provision 
of modern labour-saving devices in offices 
lags behind that in the factory. 
ELIZABETH BARLING, Staff 
Management (Institute of Personnel 
Management, 4s. 6d.) writes from experience 
in retail distribution, and includes monetary 
incentives (commission on_ sales, and 
the like) in addition to pay. Her comment 
that “the first function of the staff manager 
. is to interpret what is happening out- 
side the company to those within” should 
be pondered by employers’ sides of local 
government and comparable joint councils. 


Will blackcoats lead T.U. movement? 


by GEOFFREY DRAIN 


SURPRISINGLY few books have been 
written on the nature and development of 
trade unions in Great Britain, and those 
which are available tend to be specialised 
and somewhat detailed. For this reason, a 
welcome can be given to RICHARD 
CLEMENTS’ book, Glory Without 
Power (Arthur Barker, Ils. 6d.), which, in 
the space of 142 pages, covers the develop- 
ment of trade unionism from the pioneering 
days to its present position as virtually an 
Estate of the Realm. 

Mr. Clements concerns himself to a con- 
siderable extent with the organisation and 
machinery of the Trades Union Congress. 
In common with many other students 
of this field, he finds this inadequate in 
many important respects to present-day 
needs—particularly when it comes to the 
implementation of a united policy for the 
trade union movement in a time of crisis. 

He is also very much aware of the aspect 
of trade union development which is of par- 
ticular importance to NALGO members— 
the great growth in.recent years of “black- 
coated” trade unionism. Referring to the 
growth of NALGO and the National Union 
of Teachers, he says, “the success of the 
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WINE—AT 6d. A BOTTLE 


A CENTURY AGO, practically every home 
had its cellar store of native wines: mulled 
elderberry for winter nightcaps, gooseberry 
champagne for summer heatwaves, cowslip 
and cherry, damson and dandelion, raisin 
and rhubarb. Then an unholy alliance of 
wine snobbery, tin-openers, and the Non- 
conformist conscience combined to sup- 
press and nearly to kill the age-old art. 
But, today, high prices and the taste for 
wine developed by wartime warriors and 
post-war European holiday-makers, are 
combining to revive it. Thousands are dis- 
covering that, with no more skill than is 
needed to bottle fruit, they can make wine 
every bit as tasty and exhilarating as the 
imported product—and at no more than 
sixpence a bottle. Its making provides an 
absorbing hobby, and its consumption en- 
livens family life and every social occasion. 
NALGO members wishing to explore 
the craft now have their own guide in 
BERNARD TURNER, a former member 
of Kent County Officers’ Guild—for whom 
he was for some years branch education 
correspondent—-now turned publisher. His 
recent book, Enjoy Your own Wine (Mills 
& Boon, 8s. 6d.) is an ideal introduction for 
the amateur, explaining the essentials in 
simplest terms, demonstrating how easy the 
process is, and including good recipes. The 
only criticisms the present reviewer would 
offer are that many of Mr. Turner's recipes 
include too much sugar and are thus likely 
to result in over-sweet wines, and that he 
dismisses too lightly the first and still the 
best of all—mead, the true drink of the gods. 
6.8: 


two most important unions outside the 
T.U.C.—-as well as the success of unions 
within the T.U.C. which cater for a similar 
social strata—indicates that, within the next 
decade, the influence of black-coated unions 
may almost have superseded the influence 
the general workers’ unions wield to-day.” 

This being so, it is a pity that Mr. 
Clements is off the mark in his assessment 
of the importance of compulsory arbitration, 
which he refers to as having been “complete 
anathema to trade unionists.” Although the 
T.U.C. was less vigorous than it might have 
been when the repeal of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Order was under consideration—and 
it is, of course, appreciated by all concerned 
that it was NALGO alone which finally 
saved the day—this statement is an over- 
simplification. Unfortunately, to some poli- 
tical commentators on trade union matters, 
ther? are certain evocative terms in respect 
of which emotion tends to supplant reason; 
“means test’ is one and “compulsory arbi- 
tration” seems to be another. In fact, if the 
growth of black-coated trade unionism has 
the significance Mr. Clements ascribes to it, 
arbitration provisions, both compulsory and 
voluntary, are of supreme importance. 
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Making eig 
olfices 


into one 


New electronic equipment challenges staff 
to combine vision and experience, says 


HAZELDINE 


Chief accountant. Eastern Gas Board 


THE EASTERN GAS BOARD has re- 
cently installed electronic data processing 
equipment in its Tottenham divisional offices 
at Wood Green in North London, so that its 
customer accounting for the whole area can 
be centralised. The transfer of the work pre- 
viously carried out at 80 district offices will 
take 18 months and will be completed by 
June, 1960. 

The main machines installed are an 
IBM 604 electronic calculator and two IBM 
441 accounting machines. A third accounting 
machine will be added as the work trans- 
ferred increases. 

The Eastern gas board has 750,000 cus- 
tomers in an area bounded by Peterborough, 


MAN RESPONSIBLE for the most modern 
gas billing office in Britain —H. R. HAZELDINE 


Public Service 
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GOT THE CARDS’? In plastic box (left), they replace meter-reader's book 


Bedford, Watford, North London, Chelms- 
ford and including the whole of East Anglia. 

When fully operative, the new central 
billing office will: 

Send out, daily, over 10,000 bills and notices; 

Review, daily, all customers’ accounts as cash 
is paid; 

Provide, as a by-product of the system, cus- 
tomer statistics of sales of gas, coke, and hire 
purchase business required by the Ministry 
of Power, Gas Council, and the area board 
itself; 

Supply to the board’s regional offices, by means 
of a close line tabulation, full information 
concerning the bills sent to customers in that 
region 
The basic information is contained in an 

80-column card designed specially for the 

job. Each charge to the customer is punched 
into a card, and the cards are then stored 
until the billing cycle for the district in 
which the customer resides comes to be 
billed. The cards are then merged together 
by customer references ready for the actual 
printing on the two 441 accounting machines 


More facts—and faster 


Until now, various systems, both manual 
and mechanical, have been used in the 
regions, but the new electronic data pro- 
cessing system will give an efficient and 
uniform method of operation in keeping 
with modern office standards. As well as the 
board being able to process work much 
more quickly than before, and provide 
statistical information not previously avail- 
able, the scheme will produce substantial 
economies 

The new system incorporates two practical 
innovations : 

The first is a unique method of preparing, 
from original documents, a typed customers’ 


reference file for the regional offices and a 
punched card file of basic information for 
central office use—all in one process. 
Using a Creed teleprinter with a_ tape- 
punch attachment, local reference cards are 
prepared and, at the same time, selected 
information is punched into a paper tape. 
This tape is then processed by an IBM tape- 
to-card converter, which automatically pro- 
duces punched cards for name and address 
card files and also the initial meter reading 
card for dispatch to the regional offices for 
the next quarter's meter reading. The whole 
of the work involved in setting-up the 
original card files is being done in this way. 


First time in Britain 


The second innovation is a new technique 
for meter reading. 

For the first time in this country, the 
meter-reader marks the reading as indicated 
on the meter dials onto a specially designed 
card, using a soft lead pencil to do so. The 
cards are later passed through a reproducing 
punch in the machine room which senses 
electronically the graphite deposited by the 


peneil and converts the marks into equivalent 
punched holes. The advantage of this method 
is that it eliminates the manual operation of 
punching, as the source document is a card 
which can be processed at once by the 
machines 

The meter reading cards are then passed 
through an IBM electronic calculator which, 


at a speed of 100 cards a minute, calculates 
the gas consumption in cubic feet by sub- 


racting the previous meter reading from the 
present reading, converts that consumption to 
therms and works out the charges to cus- 


tomers at the price of the appropriate tariff, 
punching the results into the same cards. It is 
these cards which provide the basis for statis- 
tical information once they have been used 
for billing. This illustrates the way in which 
information, once it has been put into punched 
cards, can be used again and again to produce 
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June, 1959 


SIR JOHN STEPHENSON, recently retired chairman of the Eastern Board, 


shows the Gas Council chairman, SIR HAROLD SMITH, how the machine works 


up-to-date statistics for management with 

absolute accuracy. 

The planning of the system, and the 
organisation of the offices, was carried out 
by a small working party selected from the 
board’s own personnel. This, in my view, 
was an important step, because it was a 
challenge to members of the staff with vision 
to combine it with the experience they had 
gained over the years in mechanised ac- 
counting to plan a new system embracing 
the whole of the board’s customers, using 
the new medium of electronics. 

The organisation is in three parts: 

1. The clerical sections responsible to the cus- 
tomer accounting officer. 

2. The machine room under the control of the 
accounting mechanisation officer. 

3. The regional offices under the control of the 
divisional managers. 


Allaying staff fears 


After the early plans for central billing 
had been drawn up and approved by the 
board, the chairman called meetings of the 
joint staff consultative committees at each of 
the board's divisional centres and described 
the future organisation. This course had the 
effect of allaying fears and dispelling 
rumours of large staff redundancies. Later, 
at further meetings of these committees, I, as 
chief accountant, was able to give more de- 
tails of the system and explain the function 
of the central office and the duties of the 
regional offices. The board also took the 
precaution of recruiting its new employees 
on a temporary basis to fill clerical vacancies 
caused by normal wastage. The decision to 
appoint new staff on a temporary basis will, 
l am sure, prove to be a wise step and ease 


any redundancy problem that might occur. 

The board’s monthly journal, E.G. News, 
has featured the central billing office on 
several occasions for the benefit of em- 
ployees, and all the positions that have been 
or are to be filled are advertised in it. 

A number of the senior members of the 
staff have attended courses on the technical 
aspects of fhe machines, provided by IBM 
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United Kingdom Limited, the makers of the 
machines. These courses have proved to be 
of great benefit to those employees, and have 
enabled them to impart their knowledge to 
others as selected staff have been transferred 
to the machine room at the central office. 
The time spent on these courses has varied; 
in some cases the period of training has 
been as long as eight weeks. After the 
theoretical training, a period of practical 
work has been carried out at the IBM 
service centre or in the offices of other users 
of the same or similar machines. To assist in 
the training of meter readers in mark 
sensing, we were fortunate to obtain a short 
colour film made by the East Ohio Gas 
Company in America and used extensively 
in that country. The use of mark sensing to 
record meter readings is an important part 
of the new system and, therefore, great care 
was needed in our explanation and intro- 
duction. This care has paid off handsomely, 
since the number of rejected cards has now 
settled down to less than one per cent of the 
meters read. 


Cutting routine and repetitions 


The new system has removed a mass of 
routine and repetitive work the 
regional offices while, at the same time, pro- 
viding the local staff with all the informa- 
tion they need to carry out their responsi- 
bility in all local consumer service. 

To the public comes the knowledge that 
the board is seeking to reduce its adminis- 
trative costs by using modern methods, 
incorporating electronic aids. The Eastern 
gas board can confidently claim that its new 
system has placed its whole customer 
accounting organisation in the forefront of 
present developments in this field. 


YOU OWE US—The new system will send out more than 10,000 bills a day, printing 
them at 100 lines a minute. Here are some of them in the accounting machine 
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The Gas Council, with the co-operation of the Building Centre, 
gave a reception for West Indian immigrants recently. 
KATHERINE SANSOME went along, and found that the 
friendliness, understanding and candour which made the evening 
such a success underlined the need for similar efforts to give a 


Welcome to West Indians 


TWO SMALL boys watched a coloured 
man, carrying a small black bag, walk up 
the steps of a hospital. “Look, a black man,” 
shouted one of them. “Naw, that’s not a 
black man,” said the other “—that’s the 
doctor!” 

A roar of laughter from two hundred 
West Indians and a handful of English hosts 
greeted this story told by DR. DAVID 
PITT, a West Indian medical practitioner, 
at the “Living Together” reception given by 
the Gas Council at the Building Centre in 
London. That laughter watered the seed 
of friendliness which grew and blossomed 
through one of the warmest evenings I've 
knewn: warm, that is, in the spiritual sense 
—though there were plenty of imaginative 
rum drinks to raise the temperature, too. 
And the friendliness, in turn, encouraged 
candour. 


**Wonderful example” 


Dr. Pitt told his joke to illustrate two 
home truths about the English character— 
our dislike of foreigners, and our class- 
consciousness, But, addressing himself to 
SIR HAROLD SMITH, chairman of the 
Gas Council, Dr. Pitt added: “1 hope many 
other organisations will follow your wonder- 
ful example, for it is important for us alJ 
to get together in understanding.” And to 
his fellow guests he said: “Take this recep- 
tion as an indication of what the people of 


this country wish to do for you-—and act_ 


accordingly.” 

The response was enthusiastic. Parties of 
guests had toured the Building Centre, 
examined the many different house fittings 
and equipment, shown interest in the newest 
fixtures, asked questions, and admired. 
“Man! Look at that,” murmered one West 
Indian to me as we looked at the latest 
automatic time-controlled gas cooker. “I'd 
like that for Christmas,” he said, and we 
laughed at the idea of a gas cooker in a 
Christmas stocking. 


Living and working together 
Upstairs, Sir Harold, with sir ALFRED 
HURST, chairman of the Building Centre, 
welcomed the guests to the reception. He 
told them that its purpose was two-fold: 
to hear some experiences of West Indian 
immigrants, and to try to help them to 
overcome some of their difficulties. He said, 
“By living together and working together 
we hope to solve our problems.” He re- 
minded them that advice was available at 


all gas show-rooms for choosing—and 
using—new gas appliances, or for help with 
second-hand appliances and hire-purchase 
terms—all important to people settling in a 
new country. 

Sir Alfred Hurst explained the Building 
Centre’s role in helping everyone who 
needed household equipment, by giving 
advice to visitors to the well-stocked Centre, 
and putting inquirers in touch with manu- 
facturers and suppliers. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Colonial Affairs, MR. JULIAN 
AMERY, M.P., appealed to West Indian 
humour when he said, “Your country has 
the sun with which to warm itself by day, 
and your ‘bottled laughter’ by night! In this 
country we have to resort to more compli- 
cated ways of heating ourselves. Now is 
your opportunity to hear about one of 
them ... gas.” 

Of the Gas Council's lead in giving prac- 
tical help to immigrants, he said, “This is 
the kind of atmosphere we want to see estab- 
lished throughout the country. | would like 
to see more contact of this sort, and hope 
the Council’s example will be followed by 
other organisations.” 


Misunderstanding—and colour 


The audience cheered in agreement, and 
then welcomed another West Indian speaker. 
MR. W. A. HAISLEY, a bus conductor, 
felt that the difficulties of living in another 
country could be overcome by adjustment 
and understanding. “There is a lot of mis- 
understanding,” he said, “which we some- 
times look at as direct abuse. But I am sure 
that if we would stop to analyse some of 
these misunderstandings they could be 
easily explained.” He added a warning that 
English people tended to group themselves 
into tight circles, and asked his fellow 
guests to accept this as a national charac- 
teristic. 

“Colour is not the complete problem,” 
declared a pretty West Indian nurse, miss 
D. ALLEN, in a forthright speech. “When 
I came to England I found other differences. 
Some of the words I used were Ameri- 
canisms, the way of dressing was different, 
and even humour was not the same. But 
when you come to a foreign country you 
cannot expect the people to change for 
you. So I changed myself: I wore quieter 
clothes, less jewellery. I eradicated the 
Americanisms from my speech, and I really 
listened to jokes. 

“Then I decided to solve the colour prob- 
lem, I came to believe that, if we have the 
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sight and feeling to recognise it, there is 

something beyond colour. I believe that, 

whatever a man is, provided he performs 
his job to the best of his ability, he will be 
respected. When the English came to the 

West Indies, we respected them for their 

new ideas and for the good they did—not 

for the colour of their skins. So our answer 
is to prove ourselves at our jobs, and be 
respected for what we achieve.” 

“During my six years in the gas industry,” 
recalled MR. C. C. CARTER, an engine- 
fitter’s mate with the North Thames gas 
board, “I have had the pleasure of making 
many contacts with English workers, and I 
have nothing but praise for them. The 
problem of working together is beset with 
many difficulties, and my experiences, un- 
fortunately, have not been shared by all my 
fellow countryman. We West Indians have 
sometimes found ourselves the victims of 
circumstances which we cannot explain, but 
we realise that we must change ourselves to 
the ways of industry in this country—and 
it is also important that English workers 
should try to reach an understanding with 


” 


us. 


Calypso and rum punch 


On went the party, with women crowding 
round the display of cookers, refrigerators, 
and typical English meals cooked by home 
service advisers (including bacon and egg, 
fish and chips, steak-and-kidney pie, and 
trifle!). A gramophone played calypso 
music, and plates piled high with sand- 
wiches, rolls, cakes, and sausages were 
quickly emptied. I asked one Jamaican for 
the recipe of the rum punch we were drink- 
ing: “Ginger wine, rum—and cold tea,” he 
answered —which didn't sound half as nice 
as it tasted. 

I discussed with an attractive mother of 
three children the problems of living in one 
room. “Sharing a kitchen is the worst part,” 
she said. “But now we have moved to a 
larger flat in a big house which we are 
helping to buy, and life is much more 
pleasant.” Another talked about cake 
making, and I left her with an English 
woman who explained, step by step, how 
to make a sponge. Another woman told me 
how much she was enjoying herself, and 
said that she had never been to anything 
like this since she came to England five 
years ago. “Of course,” she explained, “we 
have our own clubs, and most of us were 
invited to this party through them.” 


First to make the effort 


Representatives from the Colonial Office, 
the Commission in the U.K. for the West 
Indies, the British Council, the Overseas 
Visitors Centre, and the Citizen's Advice 
Bureau were encouraging guests to mix and 
talk freely, but the evening belonged to the 
Gas Council. This was the first time that a 
nationalised industry has made a serious 
effort to help the West Indians, and it had 
been organised superlatively well. 

So well that, when one looked for the 
class-consciousness and zenophobia, the 
suspicion and misunderstanding——man! they 
had disappeared quicker than the rum? 
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Members take all prizes 
in speech contest 


SIX SILVER-TONGUED NALGO mem- 
bers have recently become the richer by six 
handsome silver plaques—one each, to 
mark their prowess in speaking up for the 
electricity supply industry in which they 
work, 

Winners of this year’s public speaking 
competition organised by the Electrical De- 
velopment Association, they achieved this 
distinction in mid-May, when, with 17 
others, they competed in the national finals 
held in London. , 


Most ever finalists 


The 23 finalists—11 men and 12 women 
—made the biggest number ever to win 
through to this stage of the competition, 
which was first introduced as long ago as 
1933 and is open to all members of the 
staff of the supply industry who are under 
35 years old. Two full days were needed 
to enable the judges—who included repre- 
sentatives of the B.B.C. and a playwright- 
producer—to hear them, and to select three 
men and three women prize-winners. 

The contestants were limited to 15 min- 
utes each, and could speak either on one of 
three set subjects—‘Making the money go 
further,” “The history of cooking,” “Light- 
ing as a public amenity’—or on one of 
their own choice, preferably connected with 
electricity. In each case, they had to angle 
their speech to particular imaginary 
audience——women’s institute, rotary club, 
and so on. 


From five boards 


The NALGO members who took all six 
prizes are: 
MEN 

First: MALCOLM MOORHOUSE, counter 
inquiry clerk, Halifax service centre, York- 
shire Electricity Board, whose talk on “A 
place in the sun” was designed for a parent- 
teacher association. Mr. Moorhouse is a 
member of Yorkshire No, 2 sub-area elec- 
tricity branch. 

Second; ERIC RICHARDSON, outside 
sales representative, Warrington service 
centre, Merseyside and North Wales Elec- 
tricity Board. His subject was “Lighting as 
a public amenity,” and his imaginary audi- 
ence a chamber of trade. Mr. Richardson 
is a member of Merseyside No. 2 sub-area 
electricity branch. 

Third; CLIFFORD J. HARRIS, clerk 
in the engineering department, Yeovil dis- 
trict, Southern Electricity Board. Mr. 
Harris imagined a women’s institute for his 
talk on “The history of cooking.” He be- 
longs to the Shaftesbury, Yeovil, and Sher- 
borne electricity branch, 


WOMEN 


First: JOYCE JONES, demonstrator, 
Wrexham district, Merseyside and North 


Wales Electricity Board. Miss Jones wanted 
an audience of domestic science students to 
hear about “A week in the life of a demon- 
strator.” She is a member of the North Wales 
and district electricity branch. 


Second: MARILYN HIGGS, demonstra- 
tor at Neath, South Wales Electricity Board. 
Like Mr. Harris, Miss Higgs chose “The 
history of cooking,” and planned her talk 
for a similar audience, a women’s guild. She 
is a member of the Port Talbot and Neath 
electricity branch. 


Third; HELEN REEVES, demonstrator, 
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Sevenoaks and Reigate district, Oxted, South 

Eastern Electricity Board. She suggested an 

appropriate audience for her talk on “Light- 

ing as a public amenity”—a_ ratepayers’ 
association, Miss Reeves belongs to the 

Croydon and West Kent sub-area electricity 

branch. 

In addition to the silver plaques. which 
the individual prize-winners are allowed to 
keep, there are two Faraday silver challenge 
shields to be held for a year by the boards 
of the top man and top woman. So the 
Yorkshire and the Merseyside and North 
Wales boards had an added reason for 
welcoming Mr. Moorhouse and Miss Jones 
home. 

One is left wondering whether any of 
this year’s prize-winners will follow the ex- 
ample of a 1938 one— PAT HORNSBY- 
SMITH, who went on speaking in public to 
such good effect that she is now parliamen- 
tary under secretary in the Home Office. 


itions news 


GAS SERVICE 
Important agenda for 
N.J.C. on June 2 


by G. W. PHILLIPS 


THE NEXT meeting of the National Joint 
Council for Gas Staffs will be on June 2. 
Among the important items on the agenda will 
be the new compensation proposals and the 
claim for restored differentials, 


Gas industry chemists need NALGO 
MANY of the chemists working in the gas 
industry are members of NALGO. Some of 
them, indeed, have played a big part in the 
affairs of our gas membership, and have served 
on the national sub-committee. A_ recent 
development may lead more of them to join. 

Their professional organisation, the British 
Association of Chemists, applied for member- 
ship of the National Joint Council for Gas 
Staffs and of the Senior Gas Officers Joint 
Council. Both the staff side and the officers’ 
side rejected the applications. The British Asso- 
ciation of Chemists has been told, and it is 
understood that it will not press its claim. 

Chemists in the industry will not be slow 
to realise what the rejections mean: that mem- 
bership of their professional association does 
not carry with it any representation on any of 
the negotiating bodies that deal with their 
salaries and conditions of service, They would 
clearly be well advised to join NALGO as well, 
so as to ensure effective representation of 
their interests, 


More concerned about cash grabs 

CASH GRABS are still making news, and 
there is much discussion about payment of 
wages by cheque, and so on. Meanwhile, I 
note with interest that some area joint coun- 
cils continue to seek assurance that any gas 
staffs who have to carry boards’ money shall 
be properly protected and indemnified. 

In London, where the problem is most press- 
ing—though no gas staffs have been affected— 
the staff side of the North Thames area joint 
council has raised the question again. The 
employers’ side has explained the methods used 


to safeguard the employees concerned and 
given an assurance on compensation. 

The staff side of the West Midlands area 
joint council has carried a resolution spon- 
sored by its NALGO members: 

“That this committee, being gravely con- 
cerned at the mounting numbers of attacks 
on persons carrying or handling cash, requests 
that appropriate security measures be taken 
by the board to give protection to such 
persons.” 


ELECTRICITY 
Boards’ members to 
study principles of 
pay claim 

by L.G. MOSER 


THE STAFF side’s claim for a revision of 
salary scales in the light of recent movements 
in the civil service was received by the National 
Joint Council on May 26. 

Boards’ members said it raised several im- 
portant points of principle that needed careful 
consideration, This they hoped to give in time 
for the claim to be more fully discussed at the 
next meeting of the N.J.C., on July 14. 
Pensions increase 
THE Electricity Council's attention has been 
called to the announcement, made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his budget speech, 
of the government's intention to review public 
service pensions (since published in the new 
Pensions (Increase) Bill reported on page 178). 

The difficulties and delays which have oc- 
curred on previous occasions in obtaining 
similar improvements for retired officers of 
the electricity supply industry have been 
pointed out, and the Council has been urged 
to take early action to ensure that pensioners 
of the industry are given benefits no less 
favourable than those awarded to other public 
service pensioners, and that they should re- 
ceive them quickly and from the same date. 

The Council has given assurances that the 
government's proposals will be examined and 
that, if it thinks the same treatment is called 
for, it will make its recommendations to the 
Minister as soon as possible, 
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BRANCH ORGANISATION 
Too many diehards? 


THE LEADING article in the April Public 
Service, on the organisation of NALGO, 
prompts me to comment on the present lack 
of incentive for younger members to take an 
interest in the Association’s work, I have no 
complaint about NALGO’s efficiency nation- 
ally: in all dealings with the central organisa- 
tion, I have had complete satisfaction, but my 
experiences of branch activity have been most 
disheartening. 

I joined local government straight from 
school and, during my first six years, my spare 
time was taken up with study. Even had I had 


The next number of ‘‘Public Service’”’ will be 
a combined July-August number, published 
towards the end of July and containing a 
report of Annual Conference. Readers’ Forum 
will appear again in September. Letters for 
publication then should be addressed to the 
editor, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.! 


the time, however, there was little encourage- 
ment to take part in branch activities—all I 
knew of NALGO was that my subscriptions 
were collected. The organisation was never ex- 
plained to me. I had no idea who was on the 
branch executive committee, or what it did. 
Eventually, because no-one else in a depart- 
ment of more than 100 members showed any 
enthusiasm, I became departmental representa- 
tive. Before each committee meeting, I made a 
point of asking members of the department if 
they had any views or suggestions they wished 
me to make, but was usually met with a blank 
expression. It was no better at the meetings. 
I was the junior amongst a group of elderly 
members who had been elected year after 
year and were bogged down in a time-honoured 
ritual. Should I dare to interrupt their ardent 
discussions on the fast social, or the next bowls 
match, with some more vital matter, I was made 
to feel [ was intruding, or was blowing the trum- 
pet for my own personal ends. 

After a year on that committee, I gave up 
in disgust, I just could not penetrate the barrier 
between an old majority and a young minority. 


Now I have moved to a new district, where 
I hope to regain my old enthusiasm, and, in 
time, play my part in the cause of my fellows’ 
well-being. Perhaps I shall have better luck 
here. But if other junior officers have had my 
experience of branches being run by the old 
school, or by officers who frown upon new 
ideas, who go cap-in-hand to their councils, 
and will not stand out against bad conditions 
for fear of victimisation, then NALGO is not, 
and cannot claim to be, efficient. 

D.J. GWYNN 


Public health inspector, 
Dunmow, R.DC. 


Recruit by “gentle persuasion” 

I WAS interested in the report of the 
N.E.C.’s survey of branch and district organisa- 
tion, published in the April Public Service. As 
a branch representative, | should like to reply 
to some of the comments made on recruit- 
ment. In trying to recruit members, I have 
found that, since there is no obligation to join 
NALGO and the mention of a “closed shop” 
is frowned upon, the representative can only 
revert to “gentle persuasion.” This puts him 
in a weak position, 

One reason for non-membership was given 
as “personal prejudice against, or religious ob- 
jection to, membership of a trade union.” I 
wonder whether any member knows a non- 
unionist who has exercised his conscientious 
objection by refusing an award gained for him 
by a trade union? 


3. WHITAKER 
Edinburgh branch. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 
“Cinderella’’ grades A and B 
THE SALARY increases awarded by the In- 
dustrial Court to local government chief officers 
were extremely unsatisfactory in the “lower 
lettered” grades, and the new agreement for the 
Charter grades accentuates the position. The 
maximum for grade A is now only £15 more 
than the new A.P.T. V maximum, and £15 
below it in the London weighting area, because 
the London weighting allowance is not payable 
to designated chief officers and officers on the 
A-—I scales. 

Grades A and B appear to be the 
“Cinderellas” of the service, and the time lag 


SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in various services are summarised below. 


Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


PaY tNcReases for the special classes of 
officers covered by paragraph 21 (8) of the Charter 
fdexcept public health inspectors, on whose salaries 
negotiations will continue on July 15) were agreed 
by the NJ.C. executive committee on May 20, with 
effect from April 1. The new scales reflect the rises 
agreed for Charter staff generally on April 15, and 
reported last month. They affect the following: 
solicit and surveying assistants: 
architectural assistants: Guance staffs: mental health wor- 
kers (incileding those in cccupation centres): inspectors of 
weights and measures; home teachers of the blind: social 
welfare officers: youth employment officers; Wbrary staff; 
university graduates. 
The new scales for women typists, shorthand- 
typists, machine operators, and telephone operators 
dmiscellancous scheme) are as follows. In each case 


the figures given are for the new scales from April 1, 
with the ultimate 1961 scales in brackets 
Copy-typists and machine operators (simple machines): 
£203-£494, with qualification bar at £469 (£210-£505, bar at 
£450) Shorthand-typists aed machine operators (mere com- 
plex machines), £11%-£567, with proficiency bar at £537 
(£335-€585, bar at £555). U d 

£251-£511 (£240-£525) Addressing or duplicating machiac 
operators: £264-£469 (£275-£480). Senter scale “A: £512- 
£612 (£555-£635). Sentor scale £612-4687 (£635-£710). 
Telephone operators (miscellaneous scheme): ¢ 206-4442 (£210- 
£455); the revised scale for misceilancous grade I applies 
to women telephonsts on duties warranting a higher salary 


NEW TOWNS 


SALARY INCREASES ranging from £200 to 
£300 have been agreed for designated chief officers 
of development corporations, with effect from 
February 1. 
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which invariably occurs between awards to the 
Charter grades and to chief officers aggravates 
the position. Staff and employers’ representa- 
tives should get together at once to restore 
a reasonable differential between these grades. 
W.J.HARRIES 

“Cranbourne,”’ 
I Warren Park, 
Warlincham, “Surrey 

This is one of the difficulties resulting from there 
being two joint councils responsible for settling 
salary scales in local government—the National 
Joint Council and the Joint Negotiating Commitiee. 
An integration of all scales under the N J.C. would 
avoid these difficulties, and therefore NaLlGo 
continues to seek this by pressing for abolition of 
the NJ.C. salafy “ceiling.” 


“NALGO mainly for senior officers” 
SENIOR OFFICERS in local government 
have recently had pay increases of between 4 
and 19 per cent, back-dated six months, Other 
officers have had 4 to 5 per cent increases— 
not back-dated. From the history of the Asso- 
ciation’s post-war negotiations, NALGO seems 
to exist primarily to benefit senior officers. Is 
it not time that this minority body within the 
membership was left to carry on its own nego- 
tiations, as in the past, without being supported 
by the subscriptions of the rest of the members? 
3. GUPPY and others. 

Folkestone. Kent 

The chief officers’ salary claim, first submitted 
to the employers in September, 1957, and settled 
by the Industrial Court award in January, 1959, 
resulted in increases of approximately 33 per cent 
on the salaries agreed when national scales were 
first introduced for these officers—that is, October, 
1950. for clerks and designated chief officers, and 
April, 1952, for officers in the “lettered” grades. 
These increases were broadly comparable with those 
obtained during the same period for officers on the 
higher APT grades, before the latest award, but 
much smaller than those obtained for officers on 
the lower grades. For example, percentage increases 
at the top of the general and clerical divisions since 
1950 are 54.5 and 52.3 respectively. 


PUBLICITY FOR PAY AWARDS 
Bouquet for the staff 


I HEARD some muttered criticisms that mem- 
bers did not receive details of the recent local 
government salaries award with the alacrity 
they expected. Agreement was reached in 
negotiations on April 15. On April 16, the 
national press reported the facts, and said 
details would not be published until after 
the employing authorities had been notified. 
This was obviously a condition of the agree- 
ment imposed by the employers’ side, and is, 
in itself, a tribute to our communications system 
which has, in recent years, consistently beaten 
the employers to the punch. 

As I understand it, details were in the hands 
of branch secretaries by the first post on April 
16, but, in accordance with the agreement, were 
withheld from the membership as a whole for 
two days. Members may care to calculate the 
work involved in typing, duplicating and des- 
patching five pages to 1.350 branches. I think 
the staff deserve a bouquet. 

Cc. H. JONES 
Salford branch. 

Mr Jones's bouquet is appreciated. He is wrong 
on one point, however. Branches were not asked 
to withhold the news from their members, only 
from the press and outside bodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS GRADES 

More work for less pay 

TWO YEARS AGO, an officer on the maxi- 
mum of miscellaneous grade III] had a salary 
of £523, £11 more than his colleague at the 
top of the higher general division. This was 
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5 thought little enough recompense for the extra 9 

six hours worked by the miscellaneous grade N A & G oO 5S rE U N D S ! N | 9 5 8 

officer. Now, after the latest local government 

salary award, he gets £5 a year Jess than the £ ee . 

‘man at the top of the general division—al- Subscription 

— he may soa anything up to 38 hours 23,542 members earning up to £300/ contributed 28,709 

his 54,471 members earning up to £301-£500 contributed 99,610 

on “work of a manual nature.” 102,179 members earning up to £501-£750 contributed 266,235 

the for 34,282 members earning up to £751-£1,000 contributed 94,007 

additiona ours they work? My recent 

OE 423 & Sour 21,903 members earning over £1,000 contributed 66,770 

mately 23d. an hour, The APT I hourly rate has 6,522 retired members contributed 1,656 
increased by Is. Sd. in the past two years. I £556,987 
get any return for Investment, etc., interest 4,337 

Miscellaneous (incl. special activities) 3,043 
ELWYN KERSHAW 
Heywood branch. £564 372 7 


THE FUTURE OF GAS 

Swiss safety example 

IN THE MAY Public Service supplement, “Gas How every £1 was spent 
greets the future,” the public is promised a 

safer supply of gas. But when can it expect Ss. . 
this? Coal gas can be made safe by reducing Special Reserve Fund Ce) & 1 9 
the carbon-monoxide content to 5 per cent 


or. 


a 


or less. The town of Basle in Switzerland has 
had a gas supply purified of all but one per Branches ® o® 5) Q® a 6 1 
cent of carbon-monoxide for more than a year, 
District committees 10 
COST OF LIVING 
Ge 
The official cost of living figure stood at 110 cnet incre 1 | 3 
(January, 1956= 100), the same as March 17. 
Calculated on the old basis (June, 1947 = 100), H.Q. organisation ® es) Og 3 6 
the figure is now 168. 
— istrict organisation 3; 


during which time no deaths from gassing have 

been reported. Other Swiss towns are said to Conference and N.E.C. expenses ®& 9 

be contemplating adopting the Basle process. 
In this country, however, the best that the 

Gas Council can do is to accept the recom- 


Parliamentary and legal expenses g 3 


mendation of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
that the aim of all boards should be to bring Whitley Council expenses @ 7 
down the carbon-monoxide content of gas to 
10 per cent or less within the next 10-15 
years, With deaths from accidental gas-poison- Education Q 5 


ing now averaging about 850 a year, surely a 
safe gas supply is now an urgent matter? 


LESLIE DAVIES Ba 4 


Senior public health inspector, 


Stockport. Public Relations 


The Gas Council comments: Mr. Davies has not 
mentioned the cost factor. It is estimated that, for 


the processes involved in the Swiss experiments, this Miscellaneous (incl. T.U.C. ballot, ete.) a 3 
is an additional amount of between I4d. and 3d. 
a therm, and that the application of these processes Each whole symbol represents one shilling él 0 0 
over the whole of this country would require a 
capital expenditure of as much as £100 million. 
SSOCIA CCO 
ASSOCIATION’S REVENUE ACCOUNT 
“2 July Conference in Liverpool Year to December 31, 1958 
A NATIONAL Conference on Play Leadership : ; 
is to be held at St. Katherine’s Training College, Net Expenditure Income 
Liverpool, from July 2-4. It is being organised by te t : : £ 
the National Playing Fields Association in con- Headquarters organisation... ube 96,341 Members subscriptions ae 556,987 
wh junction with Liverpool corporation and the District organisation ... “as ees 102,460 Less: Transfer to Special 
Liverpool Council of Social Service. Conference, N.E.C., etc., expenses ... 21,426 Reserve Fund ... 50,000 
The full residential fee is £5 5s.: residential Parliamentary and legal work ies 6,523 Retained by branches — 170,975 
etu residentia ec is NON-resi en 1a Whitley Council expenses... 16,382 Contributions to dis- 
with meals is £3 3s.; and non-residential without Education and N.C.l 12.553 trict comentittees 23.855 
meals is £1 ts. The Ministry of Housing and “Public Service” 643 
Local Government has sanctioned expenses, to Public Relations “9.671 
local authorities making individual application, T.UC. Affiliation Ballot i en 2.922 312,157 
of not more than two delegates—a member and Miscellaneous ssi Pe in 4,694 Investment, etc., interest ... 4,337 
an officer. Miscellaneous (including Special 
| Taking part will be experts in education, hous- 311.635 Activities) ... une ns 3,048 
| ing, drama, physical recreation, and treatment Surplus for the year ... a ae 7,907 
of young offenders. - -— 
Further details from the N.P.F.A., Playfield £319,542 £319,542 
House, 71 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
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New Pensions Increase Bill 
proposes 2-12 per cent rise 


A NEW BILL, published on May 14, 
provides for a further increase in public ser- 
vice pensions. It is designed to offset hardship 
caused by the seven per cent rise in the cost 
of living since the last Pensions (Increased) 
Act was passed in 1956. 

The increase will apply to, among others, 
local government and national health ser- 
vice pensioners. It does not apply to retired 
officers of the nationalised gas and electricity 
industries, but NALGO is already seek- 
ing appropriate increases on their behalf. 

The Bill will give the largest pensions in- 
creases to those who have been retired the 
longest. Public service pensions are related 
to pay on retirement, so that those who re- 
tired during a period when salaries were 
increasing already have pensions which take 
account of the increase in the cost of living. 


No maximum imposed 


As with the 1956 Act, there will be no 
means test. In two other respects, the new 
Bill is better than the last Act: it applies 
no maximum to the increases (in 1946, the 
maximum increase allowed was £100) and 
it bases the increases on original pensions 
plus previous increases instead of on pen- 
sion only. 

Under the new Act, then, increases will be 
paid as follows to those whose pensions begin: 


After Not later than per cent 
March 31, 1952 12 
March 31, 1952 March 31, 1953 10 
March 31, 1953 March 31, 1954 x 
March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 6 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1956 4 
March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 2 


Those whose pensions began on or after 
April 1, 1957, will not benefit, because it is 
considered that the rise in the cost of living 
since then has not been enough to justify 
an increase. 

All whose pensions began on or before 
March 31, 1952, will benefit by the same 
rise of 12 per cent. But since previous Acts 
gave the largest increases to those who had 
been retired longest, and those increases are 
included in the basis, on which the new in- 
creases will be calculated, the “oldest” pen- 
sioners will again receive comparatively 
greater benefit. 


NALGO at the Treasury 


J. G. HALEY, NALGO’S legal officer, 
was one of the T.U.C. local government 
advisory committee's deputation which met 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
J. E.S.SIMON, QC., on May I1 to dis- 
cuss proposals for revising the Pensions (In- 
crease) Acts. It was learned that the new Bill 
was already in print, but its contents were 
not disclosed to the deputation. Mr. Simon 
said, however, that after its publication he 
and his officers would deal with any repre- 


sentations made by members of the deputa- 
tion on the scope of the Bill. They are to meet 
him again on June 5. 


Among the points made by Mr. Haley on 
NALGO’s behalf were: 


(a) that pensions should not be confined to 
retired local government officers, but should 
apply also to retired health service officers 
and, if possible, pensioners of the gas and 
electricity industries—especially those who 
were transferred to those industries from 
local authorities on nationalisation, 

(b) that special consideration should be given 
to older retired officers, particularly those 
who were over 65 before July 5, 1948, 
and therefore did not qualify for state pen- 
sion, to officers whose war bonus was 
ignored when their average remuneration 
was calculated for pensions purposes, and 
whose pensions were therefore smaller than 
they would have been had the officers re- 
mained in the service until salaries and 
bonus were consolidated; and to officers 
who had not been entitled to the full 10 
per cent increase under the 1956 Act be- 
cause they retired before May 31, 1952, 
and their pensions were based on retiring 
emoluments of £1,500 or over. 


On the first point, Mr. Simon said that, 
while he appreciated that some retired 
officers of the gas and electricity industries 
had served local authorities before nationali- 
sation, they were, nevertheless, not in the 
public service when they retired. 

On the second point, he explained that 
it would not be possible to compensate 
officers who were not eligible for state pen- 
sions, because it would mean departing 
from the contributory nature ef the 1948 
scheme. In addition, some of these officers 
had not exercised the option of entering the 
scheme, and it would be unfair to compen- 
sate them now at the expense of their col- 
leagues who had chosen to do so. 


Do you get income tax relief on your car loan? 


AN OFFICER may have borrowed two hun- 
dred pounds from his employing authority to 
buy a car, and he has to repay the loan by 
monthly instalments. Part of each monthly in- 
stalment is interest, and he is entitled to income 
tax relief on that interest. The way in which 
the relief is given depends on the rather com- 
plicated rules laid down in the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. 

Under Section 169 of that Act, the officer 
may, when paying the interest, deduct from 
it a sum equivalent to income tax at the full 
standard rate-—7s. 9d. in the pound. If, for 
instance, he has to pay each month one pound 
by way of interest, he pays, in practice, 
12s. 3d. only and retains the sum of 7s. 9d., 
which is the tax he has deducted, 

He must, however, notify his inspector of 
taxes that he is paying interest and deducting 
tax from it and, although he does not have 
to pay the tax over to the revenue authorities, 
a portion of his income, equivalent to the 
annual amount of the interest, will be taxed 
at the full standard rate. This will be the case 


Public Service 
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Marriace Guipanc 
BuREAU 


“It was perfect at first. Then, as we were leaving 
the church... .” 


R. B. Webb retires 


R.B. WEBB, M.B.E., assistant town clerk and 
establishment officer at Westminster and deputy 
clerk of the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee, has retired. 

Mr. Webb served the city council for 43 
years, broken only by a year after the last war 
when he was seconded by the government to 
act as local government adviser to the Control 
Commission in Germany. 

During some 30 years’ NALGO membership, 
he has given unparalleled service to the branch 
as chairman and secretary, and as secretary of 
the staff side of the local joint committee; taken 
a leading part in district committee affairs, par- 
ticularly as a member of its general purposes 
sub-committee for 15 years; and served on the 
National Executive Council for four years from 
1948 to 1951. 

Since 1945, Mr. Webb has been a member 
of the staff side of the London District Council, 
for the past eleven years acting as chairman 
and leader of the staff side. He has also been 
chairman of the London service conditions sub- 
commitiee since its inception in 1953. 


even though he is entitled to personal reliefs 
on that part of his taxable income. For 
example: suppose an officer is paying ten 
pounds interest a year, but is not paying tax 
at the full standard rate of 7s. 9d. in the 
pound because, for instance, he has a wife 
and several children. He is entitled to deduct 
tax at 7s. 9d. in the pound from the interest, 
but, equally, he must pay tax at 7s. 9d. in the 
pound on ten pounds of his income even 
though he might otherwise be entitled to pay 
tax at only 6s. 3d. in the pound. 

Tax relief on car loan interest is not usually 
given by way of an adjustment to the P.A.Y.E. 
code number, The revenue authorities have 
told the Association, however, that if individual 
officers apply to their local tax inspector, he 
may adjust their code numbers so as to avoid 
the complications of the above system. 

In any event, an officer paying car loan 
interest should get tax relief, whether it is 
obtained by deducting tax from the interest 
and retaining the amount deducted or by an 
adjustment in his P.A.Y.E. coding. 


|| 
2 
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SPOKESMEN 
FOR THE NCI 


The DMA Final course was excellent . . . 
unlike the intermediate course which I took 
with another college, it was very up to date. 

12072 


The form and content of your courses are 
excellent, and certainly better than those 
of other colleges of which I have had some 


experience. 
9722 


With other courses I took four years to 
complete the intermediate of the Institute 
of Hospital Administrators, whereas with 
your help the Final was passed in two 


ears. 
11271 


“Correspondence tuition is for me a hitherto unencountered 
facet of trade union activity, and for this reason I have read 
your explanatory leaflets with great interest. I must say that 
I have always tended to regard with suspicion and perhaps 
distrust the claims and promises of commercial correspondence 
organisations, and | found it a novel experience to be able to 
take at face value the statements made by NCI, knowing that 
they were backed by the integrity of a responsible trade 
union. Your fees are a shade higher than some, but, as you 
are a non-profit-making concern, I am confident that I can 
accept that this is reflected in the quality of your tuition. 
Certainly the results you quote would appear to bear out 
this assumption.”’ 

G. W., LANCS 


The . . . Treasurer has seen your courses, 
and on his advice I am enrolling for the 


IMTA intermediate. 
423 


In two years I was able to pass both inter- 
mediate and final CIS examinations with- 


out having to repeat any stage. 
11453 


Having had experience of other correspon- 
dence colleges, I am thankful I was able 
to take advantage of the excellent facilities 


offered by the NCI. 
11674 


I am greatly impressed by your methods, 
as compared with the course I took with 
. . » Which I felt to be more in the nature 
of a revision course and made things seem 


to be altogether too easy. 
10562 


NALGO CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, 
| York Gate, London, N.W.! 


Please send details of NCI courses to 
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Don’t go on these holidays! 


—planned by last month’s competition winners 


HOW MANY school attendance officers 
have thought of spending their holiday in 
a Dr. Barnardo’s Home, travelling there and 
back in a school bus, with only a bottle of 
milk for refreshment? 

Or how many street trading inspectors 
would choose to push a fully-loaded barrow 
to Land’s End or John O’Groats (whichever 
is further) stopping in every town en route 
to “open up shop” in the narrowest part 
of the main street? 


Not many, we imagine. And perhaps 
only malicious-minded members like 
SYDNEY KERSHAW (Oldham Elec- 
tricity) and ALAN WALLIs (St. Pancras), 
who submitted these ideas (respectively) for 
our April “Busman’s Holiday” competition, 
would suggest it. 


For radiographers . . . 


Though the competition excited less 
imagination than we expected, some readers 
had some fiendish fun, and we think Miss 
Millie Meter, the mass miniature chest 
radiographer, might not enjoy this vacation 
devised for her by P. RAMSELL (Notting- 
ham), who wins a guinea for the idea: 


Journey—-by Tube to Chester. Hotel—New 
Monia Inn; H. & C. in all dark rooms; 
Veranda exposed to sun’s radiation; Barium 
meals; licensed bar (Dry pleurisy a spect- 
ality); Masses of company for developing 
friendship; magnificent views. Entertainment 
organised tours of lung fields; golf on minia- 
ture larynx; large films screened nightly. Cost 
—Whitley Council rates; slight increase yearly. 


. .. and registrars 


And a_ half-guinea goes to D. C. 
BELSHAM (Southend-on-Sea) for this sug- 
gested holiday for a registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages: 

Tour by ambulance to Newbourn, Suffolk, 
being accommodated at a maternity home. 
Provided at regular intervals with baby 
foods and dummy, and entertained by a bevy 
of beauties doing confinement exercises. Next 
stage by pram to Weddington, Warwick- 
shire, staying with newly-weds on honey- 
moon, who would entertain him in the art 
of married bliss! Sandwiches provided as 
the “food of love” would be insufficient. 
Finally by hearse to Gravesend, Kent, being 
accommodated at the local cemetery. Meals 
of bone soup, body-building foods and 
spirits. Entertained to hair-raising stories and 
head hunter's ball. Cost paid out of national 
health fund. 


This month’s competition 


A BRIGHTER CONFERENCE 


» PRIZES totalling three guineas—to be { 
awarded at the editor’s discretion—are 
» offered for the best last line to complete ' 
this topical limerick: 
: A delegate mad with frustration a 
5 Thought Conference lacked animation ; : 
But all were apalled 
: When he leapt up and called ' 

2 


Entries, giving name, address, and 
branch, must reach Public Service, | York 
Gate, Regents Park, London N.W.1I, by 
July 3. The editor’s decision is final. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


ONLY nine per cent of local government 
officers are paid over £1,000 a year, Mr. S. J. 
Noel-Brown, the Organisation and Methods 
Consultant, told the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

“Officials are not overpaid,” he said. “If 
more local authorities went in for O. and 
M. surveys, more would be better paid, be- 
cause our recommendations are nearly al- 
ways that work should be done by less staff 
with more pay.” 

That, however, did not mean a redundancy 
problem. All the local authorities he had sur- 
veyed had had a normal staff wastage of 15 
to 40 per cent, and redundancies could be ab- 
sorbed within two years, Extract from: Local 
Government Journal, May, 1959, 


CAN BE MET BY 


NALGO 


SOCIETY 


LOOK AHEAD— 


PROVIDENT 


THOSE EXTRA COSTS 


—AND JOIN TODAY 


Name 


Address 


Please send me full details of NPS schemes 
To NALGO PROVIDENT SOCIETY, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.|I 


SICKNESS AT HOME 
HOSPITAL EXPENSES 
CONVALESCENCE 
NURSING HOME FEES 


uu Age next birthday 


6/59/NPS 
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‘Why I’m glad to bein NALGO’ 
—members give their reasons 


WHY ARE YOU glad you're a NALGO 
member—if you are? That was the question 
posed in our April competition. Answers 
ranged from the high-principled to the per- 
sonal, but the majority opinion was best 
summed up by R. W. PITT, sectional 
chief clerk in Coventry’s education depart- 
ment, who, after 29 years’ membership, 
found three main reasons: 

First, | know that my Association strives 
continually to improve the “bread and butter” 
prospects of its members; 

Second, by its other work—education, 
ancillaries, public relations, special activities, 
and so on—NALGO caters for the many 
other needs of the individual; 

Third, the comradeship of NALGO mem- 
bers makes me proud of our voluntary 
organisation. At the holiday centres, summer 
schools, district conferences, and in my 
branch, I have been privileged to meet people 
who are exciting, experimental, controversial, 
and courageous. 

Most competitors stressed the comrade- 
ship which membership of N ALGO brings: 

What pleases me most, wrote MISS 
ETHEL BRIDGES, a school assistant in 
Barking education department, is the feeling 
of “belonging.” I no longer seem to be alone 

. but a member of a family with all the 
security a good family can give. 

In short, I feel “secure” and happy in the 
knowledge that my being a member may 
help others to feel the same. 

Though he has been in the service—and 
the Association—for only a year, JOHN 
HARBOTTLE, a young ticket clerk at 
Oldham, has had the same experience: 

I feel that I really and truly belong, he 
writes. | have found NALGO characterised 
hy effective activity and capable of looking 
after the interests of its members. For my 
small subscription I am offered numerous 
services and facilities, 

The view of a maturer member is given 
by B. HUW THOMAS, deputy clerk of 
Mid and West Glamorgan Valuation Panels: 

1. The scheme of conditions of service— 
taken for granted today—would not have 
been possible without NALGO. 

2. As one gets older, compensation for loss 
of office and superannuation benefits assume 
a greater significance—and a realisation that, 
without NALGO, there would be none. 

3. NALGO’s strength is reassuring when 
one feels, maybe, a little lonely in dealings 
with chief officers and local authorities, 

4. My subscriptions and participation in 
NALGO have helped, in some small measure, 
to make these things possible. 

More unusual, but again stressing the 
value of NAL GO comradeship, is the reason 
given by A. 3. WILKINSON, senior 
committee clerk, Kent river board, who has 
been branch secretary for 21 years: 

Owing to a physical handicap affecting my 
speech and appearance, I was always inclined 
to be alone wolf... . 

My successful conquering of my reserve is 

almost entirely due to the help and er 


couragement given to me by my colleagues 

in NALGO. 

J.R. FINLAYSON, a housing manager 
and member of West Cornwall branch, 
finds a grimmer reason: 

Those of us exposed to hazardous work, 
like housing, owe NALGO a double debt. 
Down-trodden in a grisly cavalcade of pre- 
judice, violence, and victimisation, we know 
that our Association provides a sure defence 
against injustice and oppression, 

R. W. WILLIAMS, an instructor tech- 
nician in dental technology and a member 
of Birmingham branch, rises to higher 
motives with : 

In the gradual development of civilisation 
and man’s relationship with others, some 
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fundamental rules for behaviour remain out- 
standing. 

I am glad to be a member of an Asso- 
ciation which practises these rules, honours 
all freely-made agreements, is responsible to 
its members and society, and shows wisdom 
in . . . courageously behaving in this way. 
We award the prize of £2 2s. to Mr. Pitt, 

and £1 Is. goes to the senders of each of the 
other entries mentioned. 


Aberdeen gas branch wins March 


recruitment contest 

OUR £2 2s. prize for the branch recruiting the 
highest percentage of new members in March 
went to Aberdeen gas, which raised its former 
membership of 39 to 52—a 33.3 per cent 
increase. Thus, Aberdeen gas, a runner-up in 
the February competition, has increased its 
membership by 62 per cent since the end of 
January and is therefore a strong candidate for 
the special prize of £25, to be awarded at the 
end of the year to the branch with the best 
recruitment record during 1959, 


Two tie for prettiest girl of March 


GRACE AUSTIN (left, above) and 
LINDA McANDREW (right) share the 
first prize for the prettiest new member 
in March. Grace, 17, is a junior clerk 
at Harlow new town; and Linda, 16, 
at Birmingham. On the left (below) 


is BEVIS BARRATT, the best-looking 
new man recruit. Aged 20, he is a 
finger-print clerk at Birmingham. 
M. R. JAIN (right) won the February 
competition; we introduced him last 


month, but without his photograph. 
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Public Service 


It’s been hard work—but a winner! 


Thrilling finish for “Cover the Country” 


CLOSE ON a hundred big projects—and 
twice as many smaller ones. Countless 
columns of local press publicity—and 
scores of thousands of NALGO leaflets in 
circulation. 


That is the final, better-than-bargained-for 
score in the “Cover the Country” campaign. 
Nine months of hard work by branch public 
relations enthusiasts and their bands of willing 
helpers has made it one of the best and 
brightest of all NALGO’s devices to tell the 
public just how the work of NALGo members 
enriches everyday living. 

As the campaign reaches it climax, it has 
inspired yet another piece of branch enterprise. 
Special certificates, signed by the Association’s 
President and General Secretary, are to be 
presented to the branches whose projects have 
been mapped and recorded in Public Service— 
small but tangible recognition of their contri- 
butions to the campaign. And the certificates 
themselves have been designed by FRED 
STOWELL of Leamington branch, and pro- 
duced by the branch, under the leadership of 
its PRORON COX, 


ompleted projects 

* indicates that the NatGO exhibition—“Local 
Government is Our Business’’—was used. 

1. BEDFORD COUNTY—presented challenge 
cup to the Bedford Camera Club for annual 
competition for the best print illustrating an 
aspect of local government. 

2. BEXHILL—PRO addressed Young Conserva- 
tives on local government; talk received wide- 
spread and useful publicity. Also inspired cinema 
manager to invite branch members as guests 
to see “Room at the Top”! 


© Males te 
Cover THE COUNTRY 


3.CAERNARVON 
~—talks for local organi- 
sations: has reserved the 
NALGO exhibition for 
display during Welsh 
national Eisteddfod in 
August. 


4. CARLTON — exhibi- 
tion, “How the Rate- 
payer's Money is Spent,” 
in collaboration § with 
librarian. 


5. CORBY — display at 
local careers exhibition. 


6. EAST SURREY group 


of branches* — s The map on the left shows projects planned or completed since the campaign 

| _— second began last September. The map on the right shows activities reported since 
annual inter - schools the list published last month. Branches which have taken NAG O leaflets for 
civics quiz. distribution during the past month are marked with a“ +.”" 


7. HORNSEY—float carnival procession: 
theme “NALGO members keep the town hall 
wheels turning.” 

8. NEWPORT* (Mon.)—“Civic Centre Open 
Week.” 

9. NUNEATON*—display at council offices. 

10. PETERBOROUGH*—stand at local trades 
exhibition. 

11. PORTSMOUTH—-visits to local organisations 
by branch “Any Questions” quiz team; 
speakers’ panel. To stage N ALGO exhibition at 
local store on opening of new Guildhall this 
month. 

12. STIRLING—speakers’ panel. 

13. SUNDERLAN D*—library display. 

14. WINCHESTER CITY*—library display. 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 

exhibition panels. 

15. ACCRINGTON—collaborating with Lanca- 
shire county branch in staging pilot presenta- 
tion of film—play—brains trust programme, 
“Your Business and Ours,” on July 1. 

16.BURY ST. EDMUNDS—<ivic exhibition, 
October. 

17. CHING FORD—participating in Charter 
anniversary celebrations, September. 

18. HALSTEAD—schools civics display. 

19. MALTON—film show—brains trust, September, 
as climax to one-week NALGO display. 


Other projects planned 

20. BROMLEY—local government exhibition to 
mark branch golden jubilee. 

21. REIGATE—has offered to organise “Welcome 
to Citizenship” reception for Mayor. 

22. STAFFORDSHIRE—county education commit- 
tee has accepted branch offer to organise civics 
essay competion. 

23. STOKE-ON-TRENT—participating in council's 
golden jubilee celebrations; running essay com- 
petition “Stoke-on-Trent 1910-1960." 

24. TOTTENHAM—-collaborating with council in 
Charter 25th anniversary celebrations, June. 


Leaflet distribution 


Last month, another two branches—Chertsey 
and Rugby rural—joined in distributing copies 
of the NALGO leaflet—“Local Government 
and You,” bringing the total number of partici- 
pating branches to 260. Since September last, 
160,000 leaflets have been handed out in coun- 


cil offices and at exhibitions, town forums, and 
other meetings. In some places, the leaflet has 
been reproduced locally and circulated to the 
public with rate demands. Lancashire 

was far and away the most prodigious distri- 
butor—it gave away 14,800! 


ROUNDABOUT THE TOWN 


A GAY ROUNDABOUT, constantly turning 
to display the departments in which NALGO 
members serve the public-—that was the bright 
idea of the Hornsey branch for its float in the 
borough's carnival procession. 

Presiding over the revolving symbols of 
libraries, schools, housing, public health, and 
Others, was an impressive “mayor’—p. B. 
DAVIES, a member of the health depart- 
ment, who was generously allowed by Horn- 
sey’s real mayor to wear the town's robes and 
regalia. 

Hornsey members not only designed and 
made this branch float in their spare time, but 
also, of course, had a big part in preparing 
the “official” floats picturing “safety, salvage, 
and savings.” All these were widely praised. 

U-CERTIFICATE FILM STRIPS 
THE MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT is star of 
the latest local government filmstrip made by 
Educationa] Productions Limited, and available 
from them (East Ardsley, Wakefield, York- 
shire) at 16s. 6d. a copy. It has been prepared 
for the City and Borough Architects’ Society, 
and was edited by the borough architect and 
planning officer of West Ham, THOMAS 
NORTH, who also wrote the notes. 

The members of an architect's department 
are all individualists, but they work as a team 
under the municipal architect himself. The 
strip’s 25 black and white photographs and 
diagrams show how one of these teams has 
added to the fine buildings and public 
amenities of its own district. 

Coming shortly from the same studios, but 
this time forming part of NALGO’s own 
series, is a filmstrip about inspectors of weights 
and measures, based on material provided by 
the Association of Weights and Measures 
Inspectors. 

These and the other local government film- 
strips all deserve certificate U—for usefulness. 
They are admirable visual aids for NALGO 
speakers who want to explain the various ser- 
vices to the public, 
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June, 1959 
SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay claim deferred : special scale 
agreed for qualified assistants 


WHEN the National Joint Industrial Council 
met on April 24, the employers said that they 
had considered the staff side’s claim for a 
review of the salary scales and structure, but 
before proceeding further would like to discuss 
the principles involved in, first, a reconstruc- 
tion of the salary structure and, second, a 
general salary rise. The staff side agreed, and 
the outcome of these discussions is awaited. 
The staff side’s proposals (with existing 
scales shown in italics in brackets) are: 
Junior scale, male (16-20 vears) £245-375 (200-310). 


Women's scales “A” and to be adjusied accoré 


Clerical and supervisory division: 
S.1 £350-485 (730-450) 
C S.2 £375-535 (350-500) 
.3 £400-570 (375-525) 
CS.4 £405-600 (380-560)—and an extension for long 
service of £625 x 25— £675 
C.S.5 (combined existing § & 6) L600-690 (520-655) 
C 8.6 (combined existing 7 & &) L690-780 (625-725) 
C.S8.7 (combined existing 9 & 10) £780-885 (700-830) 


Administrative and professional division: 
(combined existing £630-780 (595,725) 
A (combined existing IV-Va) £780-950 (710-880) 
A (combined existing £950-1150 (880-1085) 


Miscellaneous classes: 
Cirade 1 4440-480. Grade £480-540. Grade IIL £540-600 
Grade IV £600-675. Grade V £675-750. Grade VI £750-825 


Milk officers: 
£550 x 25—4650 


The staff side is to submit details of the 
groups of employees to be covered by the 
new miscellaneous grades. Scales for staff of 
children’s homes and old people's homes, and 
for housemothers and housefathers, are also 
to be reviewed 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS 
New scale from May 16 
rHE Council has now agreed that posts held 
by qualified legal, accounting, engineering, 
surveying, architectural, and planning assistants 
should be paid on a special scale, £760 x £35 
£1,040, with effect from May 16 

The posts to which the new scale applies 
require the occupants to hold the following 
qualifications : 
Legal assistants: Admitted solicitor 
Accountants: Passed all parts of the final 
examinations of one of the following bodies 
Association of Certified and Corporate Ac- 
coumants; Institute of Chartered Accountants 
(Scotland or England); Institute ef Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants: Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors 
Engineers and surveyors: Passed all parts of the 
final examination of one of the following 
bodies—Institution of Crvil Engineers; Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers; Institution of 
Municipal Engineers; Institution of Electrical 
Engineers; Institution of Structural Engineers ; 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors: or 
otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admission to one of these bodies. 
Architects: Passed all parts of the final examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
or otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admission to that body 
Planning assistants: Passed the final examination 
of the Town Planning Institute 
This agreement follows the rejection by the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal of the. staff 
side’s claim for scales for these staffs similar 
to those applied in England and Wales. There, 
the scale for assistant solicitors was £800 x 40 

£1,120 at the time the agreement for Scot- 
tish assistants was reached. It has since been 
increased by £35-£45 from April |. The scale for 
other qualified assistants was £750 x 40— 


£1,030, and his has now been increased by £35- 
£45, from April 1. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 
No meeting yet fixed 
NO DATE has yet been decided for a 
meeting of the Joint Negotiating Committee to 
discuss the claim for increased salaries for 
chief officers covered by the Committee. 

The staff side’s proposals are as follows: 


Popn Salary range Salary range 
1000s present proposed present proposed 
Under 3 604-725 790-1040 604-725 790-1040 
35 664-1026 790-1040 604-906 790-1040 
5 10 785-1263 850-1300 664-1026 790-1105 
10.15 906-1426 990-1560" 725-1087 790.1170" 
18 20 1026-1642 1125-1820" 785-1208 850-1 
20 Ww 1208-1967 1320-2210* 845-1372 925-1495* 
45 1318-2075 1450-2360 845-1480 925-1635 
45 60 1426-2291 1580-2620 906-1 S88 985-1770 
6 75 1S88-2549 1780-3000 966-1696 1N60-1945 
75 100 1750-2806 2000-3275 1026-1838 


100 150 1912-3064 7200-3600 1208-2074 1335-2360 
180 250 2075-3321 2400-3930 1372-2291 1835-2620 


280 400 2237-3579 2600-4255 1434.2497 1735-2880 
* These maxima refer to cities and burghs only n the 
case of counties, the maxima in these ranges would be 


Range A £2360) (present £1967), Range B £1635 
(present £1372) 


N.E.C, ELECTIONS 
Two changes in representation 


ONCE AGAIN, every member of NALGO 
has had an opportunity to play his part in 
running the Association, By recording your 
votes in the National Executive Council elec- 
tions, you have decided who will hold the 
reins in the coming year. 

There was no dearth of candidates for elec- 
tion to the N.E.C. No fewer than fourteen 
came forward. With so many runners in the 
field, changes and shocks were soon being 
forecast. Now we know the result. Of the five 
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sitting members, three retain their seats-——-N EJ L 
MCLEAN, T. SPENCE, and D. GAL- 
BRAITH. While’ health service member, 
A. R RODDICK has been deposed, the 
nationalised services will still be represented 
by a. Bt UE, Glasgow gas, who returns to the 
Council after an absence of two years. One of 
the surprises was the defeat of MISS HILDA 
MONAGHAN, who has been a member of 
the Council since 1951. The other successful 
candidate is A. LINDSAY STEWART, 
deputy town clerk. Edinburgh. Whilst we may 
have had only fleeting glances of him in the 
district committee, it can be said that sup- 
porters of the retention of Cayton Bay as a 
holiday centre have a staunch champion ina 
Mr. Stewart. 


BRANCH MAGAZINES 
Rutherglen’s new venture 


AS A RESULT of my appeal to branches at 
the district public relations conference last 
March to publish magazines, Rutherglen has 
decided to do so. | have seen the first two 
numbers--and what admirable efforts they are. 
There is nothing pretentious about them, but 
what is important is that they give a wide 
coverage of what is happening in NALGO at 
national, district, and branch level, Magazines 
published on similar lines have been received 
from the Glasgow gas and Perth and Kinross 
branches, I am also pleased to report the reap- 
pearance of the Edinburgh Nalgo News. 

The results of the 1958 branch magazine 
competition show that, in the printed class, 
only two of the 14 entnes were from Scotland 
The Civist from Glasgow maintained its high 
standard and, but for the fact that it received 
no marks for frequency of publication, would 
have come out well on top. Stirling’s Nalvo 
Newssheet came tenth, a creditable performance 
for a new magazine. The only entry from 
Scotland out of 46 entries in the duplicated 
class was Cadet News, Clackmannanshire. 
which, though it did not gain a high place, 
drew praise from the judges for its good 
reporting. 


A new Stepney rises from the ruins 


rHIS MODEL of a typical kitchen living 
room of London's east end in Victorian 
times, flanked by up-to-date’ kitchens 
arranged by the London Electricity Board 
and the North Thames Gas Board, was an 
eye-catching feature of the Exhibition of 
Housing Progress in Stepney, held in its 
central library in April. 

The exhibition 
showed—with models, 
photographs and _his- 
torical records — the 
progress made by Step- 
ney borough council 
and the London county 
council in rebuilding 
and replanning this 
overcrowded and heav- 
ily bombed part of 
London. Only 2,000 of 
its 34,000 houses and 
flats remained after the 
“blitz,” including the 
legacy of congested 
and poor housing left 
over from last century 


Already, about half the homes have been 
rebuilt, and future plans include parks, 
schools, roads, and generous open spaces. 
Arranged by HERBERT WARD, borough 
librarian, the exhibition was a_ timely 
demonstration of achievement and purpose 
as a new Stepney rises from the ruins 
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PRandom 


by ‘AUTOLYCUS'’ 


As others see us 

“A dog recently chased a rate collector for 
half-a-mile. Some animals are exceptionally 
intelligent.”-—The Winner. 


Potent 

The Mayor then raised the punch bowl 
to his lips, remarking: “And now prosperity 
to all the people and prospezity to uor godo 
old tiwn.”——Local paper, 


Anotty problem 


One claim made to Lanarkshire health 
executive for replacement of broken dentures 
came from a one-armed postman who used 
his teeth in tying up bundles of letters, 


Civic cynic 


A local government officer has one advantage 
over other ratepayers: he pays rates to the 
council from the pay the council pays him, 


Flashback 


A doctor outlining nurses’ duties at a meet- 
ing of the British Nurses’ Association in 1889: 
“On your side an unvarying routine, where 
obedience is the first duty, subordination the 
fit attitude, and a good conscience the sole 
reward.” 


Thine own physician 


Editorial on nurses’ training the 
Nursine Record of 1889: “It is well known 
that it is most rare for anyone, however 
strong and healthy she may have been at first, 
to pass through three years’ training without 
once breaking down, and that in most cases 
the health very considerably deteriorates during 
the term of training.” 


Rig chief 


“After an exchange of ideas with you, Tom- 
kins, I find my mind is a blank.” 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, not 
later than July 3 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 10” 
(3d. stamp). Members only should enter (one 
entry only, please!); and winners’ names will be 
published next month. 


sufficient (6) 


Not likely to be gathered 


by a rolling niblick? (44) |10 rr 
10 Devalued when the dic- 


tator’s in red (7) 
11 Nobody likes the end L777) 
volume except me (7) ("2 [ 
12 Fresh char’s title? No— & 
a king's! (7, 3. 5) 


13 Translated a legai docu- — 
ment—about fish? (7) | 

14 Fitting jacket for a dance 
(6) 

17 Hear a jegal claim con- 
cerning a saint (6) 


19 This is absolute nonsense wy Ye 
23 Where one may go off (23 | | i 
the rails! (3,3,2,3,4) | = 


24 Eager to deserve some | | | | 


esteem (7) 
25 Pastries from Sir Alec? (24 | 


(7) 


ACROSS 
| A smal! portion is mostly 4 


Name 


{ddress 


Branch...... 


azZ 


Li 


26 in a sober manner (8) YY 
27 Sounds like the core of 
the army (6) i | 
DOWN 


| Nothing untidy about this cree (6) 

2 Meet Dai—changed to intercede (7) 

3 Under the contro! of the publican? (5. 10) 
5 The last are usually the longest (6 

6 Shaft from a remote moon? (4, 4, 3. 4) 

7 Observe—it's changed the coin’s head! (7) 


8 incitement to mutiny (8) 
9 Epic poem (7) 
5 Levels even numbers (8) 
16 Cut her making a slip (7) 
1S Raced round a sapper and stabbed him (7) 
26 Omission of a vowel in speech (7) 
21 Entrance (6) 
22 Only a weed—but it provides ‘nside comfort (6) 


Public Service 


Warning 


Way back in the year 1370 a citizen of 
Southwark was indicted for “causing a filthy 
and fuliginous vapour by burning raw coal.” 
He was hanged.—Southwark Civic News. 


Top job 


“The functions of a chairman are the same 
as the piece of parsley that is placed on top 
of a fish.”—Wall Street Journal. 


Backward reader 


Lady at library counter: “I enjoy starting 
hooks at the end. Then 1 know whodunit even 
before 1 know what was done.” 


Short list 


“I was interviewed by a young married 
woman of 26 or so, whose demeanour was 
that of a nineteenth-century slave driver giving 
the consignment a look over and not liking 
what she saw.”—Stella Lee, in “True to 
Type.” 


Counted out 


“Since we installed that electronic computer,” 
sighed the treasurer’s assistant, “the staff seem 
to count less.” 


Definition 


Re-organisation: a method of arranging for 
someone else to take the blame next time. 


Sound approach 


“Now, lads.” said the conductor of the 
municipal band, “we haven't played this piece 
before, so we'll just leave out all the sharps 
and flats until we get the tune right.” 


Craft 


County library books on locks and oxy- 
acetylene techniques were among those sup- 
plied to inmates of Dartmoor 


Cold comfort 


“It 1s accepted by reasonable superiors that 
a cold is an adequate alibi; the few profiteers 
who use its ready acceptance to go shopping 
or sporting will not be missed.”"—Guy’s Hos- 
pital Gazette 


Wer 


“My new assistant must be the biggest drip 
in water supply.” 


Luchy star 


The British National Bibliography for May 
13, 1959, records the English publication of the 
folowing American book; “How to make your- 
self a born salesman,” by W. K. Lewis. 


Prizewinners: Guinea prizes for the first two cor- 
rect solutions opened for CROSSWORD No. 9 go 
to MISS M. P. BROOKES (Uttoxeter) and mr. 
a. MARSHALL (Bethnal Green). 


SOLUTION to Crossword No. 9: ACROSS: 1, 
Armed, 4. Municipal, 9. Matured, 10. Stirred, 11. 
Muleteer, 12. Canine, 14. Neap, 15. Conference, 19. 
Spoonerism, 21. Acid, 24. Climbs, 25. Alderman, 
28. British, 29. Tensile, 30. Luncheons, 31. Leeds. 
DOWN: |. Armaments, 2. Matilda, 3. Derate, 4. 
Midge, 5. Nose, 6. Chivalry, 7. Persian, 8. Lodge, 
13. Efts, 16. Ogre, 17. Endangers, 18. Snobbish, 
20. Opinion, 22. Complice, 23. Fennel, 24. Cabal, 
26. Lotus, 27. Ohio. 


“Public Service” is published monthly by the 
National and Local Government Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, London, 
N.W.1. Tel. Welbeck 4481. Advertisement 
managers: Reginald Harris Publications Ltd. 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3877. 
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June, 1959 
MEMBERS’ MILESTONES 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 

these members who have recently retired: 

W. BARRINGTON DALBY, Sites and wayleaves 
officer, Eastern Electricity Board, Watford, after 
40 years in the electricity service. Mr. Barrington 
Dalby is the well-known boxing commentator. 

A. BE. BENNETT, building surveyor and chief 
public health inspector, Alton R.D.C., after 39 
years with the council. A member since 1918, 
Mr. Bennett is a past chairman of the branch. 

R. S BURLEY, chief assistant in St. Maryle- 
bone’s town clerk's department, after nearly 46 
years’ service. He is a past chairman and presi- 
dent of the branch 

WALTER BUTCHER, senior administrative 
officer, health department, Cumberland, after 32 
years in local government. He was branch execu- 
tive committee chairman for 25 years. 

Ww. V. DAVIES, engineer and surveyor at 
Chertsey, after 45 years’ service. A founder mem- 
ber, he has also been branch president 

WILLIAM D. DIXON, deputy director of edu- 
cation, South Shields, afier 46 years’ service. 
A member of the north eastern district education 
committee, he pioneered week-end schools in the 
district. He was branch president in 1955/6, 

MISS B. M. EXLEY, borough librarian, St. 
Marylebone, after 41 years in the library service. 
Miss Exley was the borough's first woman chief 
officer and first woman branch president. 

FDGAR FRANCIS, chief wages clerk, Canter- 
bury, after more than 50 years’ service with the 
city council. He was a branch founder member. 

FDWARD GRAHAM, chief clerk, county sur- 
veyor’s department, Northumberland, after 51 
years in local government. Joining in 1922, he has 
been branch chairman, and member of the dist- 
rict committee and the provincial council staff side. 

R. P. GREEN, health department, Cardiff. who 
has been branch P.R.O. for several years 

mH A. HOLLOWAY, chief assistant, Cardiff 
cily treasurer’s department, after 47 years with 
the corporation and as a member 

3. KIRKMAN, treasurer, Chertsey U.D.C., after 
40 years’ service. Founder member and first 
branch treasurer, he is also a past president. 

S. PRESTWICH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Wallasey. Forty years a member, he has 
served on the branch executive for 25 of them. 

SHARPINGTON, borough engineer's depart- 
ment, Lambeth. During 45 years with the council, 
he has served on the branch executive, staff joim 
committee, district committee and the staff side 
of the London district council 

W. A. TOMKINS, borough treasurer's depart- 


ment, Wallasey, afier 46 years’ service 
JOHN HARGREAVES west, chief estales 
officer, Basildon, after 40 years of public service 
Founder member of the branch and its first 
treasurer, he will also be its first retired member 
G. WILKINSON, engineer and surveyor, 


Darton U.D.C., after 50 years in local govern- 
ment and 25 years in NALGO. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


re FOR BOOKS 4 


@ what call quick service 
—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m. 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 
next morning's post.® 

—A Customer's Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard S660 (20 lines) te Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


KENWYN. 29 West ¢ romwell Road. Earls Court, $.W.5 Con 
all parts. Room and bre aktast from 178, 6d. Freemantle 1000 


LONDON, 8.W.1. St. George's Hotel. “25 Belgrave Road. Vic 
8870. 3 mins. Vie and joach Stn. H. & C.., electric fires. 
LONDON, w. 2 Millards Private Hotel, 150 Sussex Gardens. 
Hyde Park. B B from 16 min. Paddington Under- 
ground Station none Paddington 2939 


A BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND SITE overlooking the sea. 
Tintagel, Cornwall. Three- and four-berth caravans to let; 
reduced terms May, June, September, mains water, flush ——— 
hot and cold water: electric light. Lovely scenery, bathi 
country and cliff walks. S.a.e. for brochure. L. G. Recor 
Old Borough Farm, Tintagel, Cornwall 


CORNWALL, BUDE. CARAVAN HOLIDAY. New level site 
Modern 4-berth. de luxe. and 22-ft. 6-berth vans. Flush toilets 
mains water, WASTE WATER MAIN DRAINAGE FROM 
EVERY VAN. Laundry facilities, made-up roads. This is an 
ideal site for the connoisseur. Wonderful bathing and scenery 
S.A.E. for brochure. Brock. 13 Queens Avenue, London, N.21 


EDINBL RGH. “ashivn” Private Hotel, 42 Inverleith Row. 
Comf. accom.. good food. B. & B. Mod. terms. Tel. 8995: 


GLEN-ESK, 43 Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. s. Wi Board 
Residence. Excelient cuisine. Single. double rooms LiBerty 2671 


some THING far better’ NEWLY BUILT BRICK BUNGA- 
OWS. Sea five minutes’ walk. Town emenities one mile. Fully 
furnished and every modern convenience. Vacancies April, May 
June, September Send stamp. Bromiecy Penny (Dept Ss. 
Watchett. Somerset. Tel.: 232 
TORQUAY (Barhacombe). & Perinville Road. Superior guest 
jouse, pleasant atmosphere: 100 yards sea front. b. and c. all 
rooms: bed. Dreakfast and evening dinner, ens. according 
to season 


FOR SALE 


“GUARANTEED FURNITURE.” Call and inspect. without 
obligation, our range of bedroom, dining-room. lounge 
suites carpets, etc al teading manufacturers 
TUGON Ft ITURE CO.. 40 Rivington Street (opposite 
Shoreditch EC .2. Phone SHO S019 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to competitive special rates for furniture and 
carpets by well-known manufacturers, we offer furnishing 
advice based on many yeurs’ experience of trading with 
members cerefully selected showroom stocks 


his exper vilable to you please ask us 
"HAC KNEY CABINET COMPANY LTD.. 
ASTERN STREET. LONDON. .2. 


Shroreaien 


PERSONAL 


When traffic jams cause much delay 
A pipe of “TOM LONG” 
smooths the way 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 
House for sale ? 


SOMETHING to sell ? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
13/- per line 
Advertisement Managers: 
REGINALD HARRIS 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


39 HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 
Telephone GRO 4877 


18S 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
the Organic Base 

PLANT FOOD... 

is supreme for 


FLOWERING 
BORDERS 


One dessertspoon of 
Sangral... 
dilutes to make 
TWO GALLONS 
of the World’s 
Greatest Liquid 
Manure containing 
NITROGEN 
PHOSPHATES 
POTASH 
and the trace 
elements: 
Boron, Magnesium, 
Manganese & Iron. 


Packets \/- Cartons 3/6, 5/6 
Bottles 2/3, 3/9 4-gallon 15/- 


Seld by IRONMONGERS, SEEDSMEN. 
DEPT. STORES. WOOLWORTH STORES 


FERTILISE 


SOUTHFIELD TYRE & BATTERY SERVICE LTD. 


TYRES AND BATTERIES 
BY EASY PAYMENTS 
Phone: VAN. 5656-7-8 'or details 
288-290 Merton Road Southfields, $.W.18 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD. 
140-142 GRAND BU'LDINGS, TRAFALGAR § ARE 
LONDON. WC 2 Tel TRAfolgar 3771-2 

Furmeure. Carpets Washing Machines, Refrigerarors, Tape 

Recorders, Radios TY Everything Electrical Typewriters 

Cameras. Lawn Mowers, Garden ind Power Tools. Hard- 

ware Sewing Machines etc., etc 
Ali Makes Normaity Available 
TRY US FOR EVERYTHING 


HP Terms ond Cash Discounts 


Applications 


ultimately average 50-60 each officer. 


CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS 


invited from suitably qualified persons for positions of child 
welfare officer shortly becoming available to be based on area children’s offices 
in the County of London. and deal with reception into care, rehabilitation, boarding 
out, adoption, supervision and other field work associated with deprived children. 
As children under supervision are placed in a wide area in and around London, a 
considerable amount of travelling is involved, and ability to drive is highly 
desirable. Assistance towards cost of driving tuition available. Case-loads will 


Candidates should have previous experience in child care or allied social 
work. Possession of Home Office Certificate in Child Care or other appropriate 
academic qualification an advantage Commencing salary within range £630-£927 10. 
according to qualifications and experience. Opportunities for promotion to Senior 
Child Welfare Officer positions, £815-£1140. Application form and further details 
from Children's Officer, (CH/E1/892), London County Council, County Hall, S.E.}. 
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7 y, THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 
As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 


of beautiful Rings, the name of Wine- 
GARTENS is acknowledged as the foremost 
in the country. By the fastidious selection 
of the choicest gems and the careful design- 
ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
rings that truly add pleasure to the pride 
of possession. Send for “‘MoperRN RING- 
» CRAFT,” a truly fascinating catalogue of 
* lovely rings. 


PRECISION WATCHES 
Scientific perfection—chronographic accuracy—enduring per- 
fe hand to behold—contemporary in design : 
these features are endemic in all models of Winegartens 
manufacture. 
Gents’ watches from £6.15.0 to 85 guineas. Ladies’ watches 
from £7.18.0 to 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


; PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
will be astonished at the immense selection of 
Rings, Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, 
and Cutlery available for discriminating buyers. 
CATALOGUES Post Free on application 
(please state goods required). 
HOURS OF BUSINESS: JUNE 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Closed all day Saturday 
Also closed I2th June 
ORDERS BY POST 
If unable to call you can order by post with 
every confidence from our comprehensive cata- 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. 


~=WINEGARTENS wr. 
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PAY MONTHLY for the Family 
oliday | 


Requisites 


Ladies’ Frocks, Footwear, etc. 
Men’s Sportswear 

Boys’ and Girls’ Wear 
Travel @ Photography 
Camping @ Gardening 
Tennis, etc., etc. 


Ladies’ Wear on MEN’S SPORTS 
3 days home COATS in York- 
AGFA SILETTE approval. See shire tweeds in a 
35 mm. Camera, Cash €l5.17.8 Frocks, Blouses, of patterns 
f 28/45 mm. Agfa Down 41/8 Shoes, Tailor- Cash £4.19.11 
Colour Apotar lens. 7 monthly mades, etc., in Down oon 
4 speed shutter. 41/8 Free Catalogue. 7monthly 13/1 


We pay part cost 
of despatch any- 
where in Great Oo 
Britain PROPRIETORS. 


CATALOGUE 


MORTON-F RANKLAND, tro. 


FREE Ref. MO, Highbury Place, N.S (CANonbury 1143) 


Build a fine Record Library 


through World Record Club at only 


a fraction of normal cost! 

Through the World Record Club you can enjoy unique listening pleasure, build 
month by month a complete recorded library of the world’s finest classical (and 
light-classical) music—at only a fraction of the price you would normally expect 
to pay. Month by month a meticulously planned and balanced programme is 
offered to you . . . great works currently recorded to obtain every advantage of 
modern-day recording techniques, with superb high fidelity that makes them true 
adventures in sound! 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE 
Advance knowledge of orders 


and the elimination of whole- 
saler and retailer profit by 
direct distribution enables 


R.C. to offer to its mem- 
bers at exclusive low prices 
recordings which would cost 
up to 40 - if retailed in the 
ordinary way. It is the 
simplest, most convenient 
and economical way of build- 
ing a fine and fully compre- 
hensive record library 


@ it costs nothing to join 
—there are no member- 
ship dues of any kind. 

@ You are obliged to take 
ONLY ONE record per year. 
@ The Club's 12” Hi- 
Fidelity L.P.’s cost as little 
as only 21 /6d.—you can 
save up to 18 /4d. 

@ You pay for your records 
only after you have played 
them in your own home 
and satisfied yourself as to 
their quality and value. 


YOU SAVE FROM 16/1 TO 18/4 


ON W.R.C.'s 12° HI-Fi L.P.'s. The simplest, most 


convenient economical way to build a fine and fully 
comprehensive record library. 


Chamber Music Division! 
w als» has Chamber Music 
division — Kecorded Music Circle 
devotet ex 

chamber: works 

magnificent f 
Virtuoso Ensemble of London 


Selection Committee headed 
by Richard Attenborough. 
WRC 


R.C. Selection Committee ts 
headed by Richard Attenborough, 
noted not just for his film and stage 

(Send in led 


work, but aleo for his appointment 


in the musical w 
Cali at W.R.C. Display Centre, 
49 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 
(3 mins. trom Marble Arch). 


rh 


> t costs only 2d.) 


r To: World Record Club, C.P. Box 11, Lion House, Red Lion Street, | 
Richmond, Surrey. Please send me brochure and catalogue with full 
details of W.K.C. and | 

| Mr | 

Name( ste ) 
| Mine BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 
L Address 


WORLD RECORD CLUB 


There's room at the Top- 


FOR YOU! 


Are you on the way to the top ? Have 
you planned your career for success ? 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon 
be gone and beyond recall ? 


Ask yourself—what is holding you 
back? You know the openings are 
there—for the right man. Do you lack 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? ee, 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way to Success.’ Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top ; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Accountancy, Secretaryship Costing and all branches of Commerce 
Industry, and the Public Services 

Start as they did. The School of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960's. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for FREE 100-page book “The Direct Way To 
Success.’ It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in your 
spare time to make the most of your life. 


POST THIS 
COUPON 


F100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk 4 
St., London, W.C.2. 


Please send post free without 
DAY I obligation your Guide to! 

\ (yj Careers, “The Direct Way Tot 

Name 

Addr 

he School of Accountancy ne 


' 
S | | 
~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
4 
ve 
ances as commentator with leading 
British orchestras. Other members 
i of the Committee include the Club's 
¥ 
\ 
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| AM AUTHORITATIVE. 100 pp. 


GUIDE TO CAREERS: 


(SENT FREE ON REQUEST) 
is issued by the Metropolitan College, the leading Commercial 
Professional and University Training Institution in the British 
Empire, 


SECRETARY 
EXPERT POSTAL COACHING ACCOUNTANCY 
for all Accountancy, Secretarial and Legal Exams. Diploma in LAM one COMMERCE 
Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion, Professional Prelim. aud 

(General Cert. of Education Exams., London t niversity Degrees. 

many ‘non-evam.) courses in business subjects, et 

ORE THAN 250.000 EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
INVEST IN YOURSELF 
Write today for the FREE “Guide to Careers” which shows 
clearly how to secure that ade ancement upon which Your 


| 
future happiness Mention exam., if any, in which 


you are interested 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


| (Established 1910) 
| (G3/2), ‘ST. ALBANS (or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4) | 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 


Incorporated 1923 


A professional and examining organisation for Secretaries and 
Administrative Officers, The Corporation's examinations are recog- 
nised by the National Joint Council. 


Members are entitled to describe themselves as Incorporated Secre- 
taries and to use the letters F.C.C.S, or A.C.C.S. 


Qualifying examinations are held twice yearly in June and Decem- 
ber. The syllabus for examinations in Local Government Adminis- 
tration js obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY, 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


DO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
TENTING HOLIDAYS 
ARE MUCH MORE 


home or abroad 
are for the cyclist 


. for only the cost of getting there ! 
the motorist, the family——evervone. Alloy frames that 
fix in a flash, sewn-in groundsheets, zip fasteners. interior windows .. . a 
wonderful range (44/6 upwards) that CANNOT BE BOUGHT IN 
THE SHOPS. A small fortnightly sum mow gets you all you need for a 
wonderful holiday this year. Full details, dimensions, photos. easy terms, 
in our Free Camping Book. Send for 


ces vour copy today. 


Tour-master Tents 


| POST COUPON NOW ! 

goa Please send me your FREE catalogue 

Tair. Master TENTS 
Dept. LGS/705) 29 WRIGHT'S LANE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. W.8 


TOUR-MASTER IS THE GUARANTEED TENT—WITH A NAME 


| 


Telephone : 


end 

for 
this 
ook 


FREE! 


POST THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 


College of Estate 
Management 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, W.8 


POSTAL COURSES for the examination of : 
University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
The Chartered Land Agents’ Society 
The Institution of Municipal Engineers 
The Royal Society of Health 
The Town Planning Institute 

and for 
The Engineering Institutions’ Joint Part | Examination 


Postal Courses start at any time 


DAY COURSES start in October for the: 


University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 


DAY and EVENING COURSES for the following 
Professional Examinations commence in April: 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 

The Chartered Land Agents’ Society 

and other similar bodies 


Full Information from the Registrar (PS) 


WEStern 1546 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 


useful book deals frankly with many of 
the questions which too often have to go 
unanswered. Written in an understanding 
and straightforward way, ‘““ PLANNED 
FAMILIES” can help to resolve one of 


in married life. Every married couple 
should have a copy. You can get yours 
now — absolutely free. 


ADDRESS 


To: Planned Families Publications, 12 Oval Road, London, N 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of 
Planned Families.”’ 


NAME 


I am an adult. 


S2PB 


knowledge of modern family planning. This 


the commonest and most serious problems 
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Sorty fo spring this 


She put success 


what you can rustle 
up — were starving! 


on the menu 
in next to notime! 


*T hope your wife won't be too put out by this, Harvey!’ Put the potatoes on... start the onions frying ‘ and I can watch the steak in the new 
"Don’t you worry, sir—she's a wonderful cook—and leave the soup to simmer—thank goodness, gas is so | high-level grill: I can cook the tomatoes 
so for that matter is our new gas cooker—it makes easy to regulate. The peach crumble can brown in and mushrooms round the steak. And I’t 
a big difference!’ the oven while we eat : | have time to smarten up!” 


i, Im glad to know that Bills wife is 
es talented as her husband! Any at 
| \South American cooking, Mrs. Harvey askit 
Bill to take over our branch in Rio! 


Hello, darling...meet Mr. Johnson...my wife.’ A superb meal, Mrs. Harvey! How on earth did 
*So sorry to burst in on you like this, Mrs. Harvey.’ tin the time ? What's your 
‘No trouble at all, Mr. Johnson —I expect My new is cooker — perfect for speedy 
you're hungry ?” | cooking at any ume!’ 


| you manage secret?” 


If you want perfect, instantly 
controlled cooking done really 
quickly remember — 


only 
GAS can do 
it 


See the new cookers at your Gas Showroom 


Issued by the Gas C 


Printed by & Poi pen Lro.. London and Aldershot, for the Proprietors. Tue Natio 


AND Locat Government ASSO 
i. York Ga Regents Park London, N.W.1 
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THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF NALGO 


CONreKENC: VENUE: ritteen nunured NALGO aetegates assempbie at The 
Spa, Scarborough, this month to settle Association policy for the coming year. [ 
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Men in the know choose 


UNICORN TRUST 


for their clients—and for themselves 


For the private investor—yes, obviously UNICORN. With a 
minimum purchase of 50 shares (around £38), there’s 
nothing sounder. (And the Unicorn Savings Scheme is 
ready to accept subscriptions of 10/- and up.) 


For pénsion and similar funds, reserve funds or 
company monies—UNICORN again. Shares have shown 
an appreciation of over 50°, since formation in 1957 
(price at 25th May was 15/1}d.). Gross income 
distributed is equivalent to £7.4.0d. per {100 originally 
invested. Commencing gross yield (in accordance 
with Board of Trade formula) £3.17.7d. per cent per 
annum. 

Managers: Unicorn Securities Limited 

Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited 

Pull particulars from : 
DILLON WALKER & CO LTD. 
Share Distibutors of Unicorn Trust, 


WATLING HOUSE, 12,16 WATLING STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


DEPT. VV2, 
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Low-cost building needed here? 


THORNS 
HAVE JUST 
THE JOB! 


A Thorns contemporary buslding is the ideal choice for a wide range of 
municipal undertakings—offices, schools, hospitals, pavilions, canteens, 
etc. Made in three widths and two heights, with interchangeable wall 
sections of various kinds, it lends itself to a multitude of adaptations. 
Delivery is prompt, erection quick and simple, and an erection service 

is also available. 

| 6 Modules. Eaves, height 8 6 & 9 6 ; widths 18’, 24° & 30’. Built-up 

| bitumen or asbestos roofing 


| THORNS 


J. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89), BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 


telescopic 
umbrella 
for men 


Men's Umbrella 
A full men's umbrella when 
open ; 14” long when closed. So 
compact it fits into the brief 
case or the glove compartment 
of the car Available at ail 
leading stores at 77/6d 


cR( 


Stescoric UMBRELLA 
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Close What do you 
expect 


comfortable from your bank? 


Security for your money, of 


°° course... the ability to make 


payments by cheque... advice 
when you need it... yes. But 
when you bank with the 


Westminster you become 


entitled to many more services 


than these. Did you know, for f 


Get them all with if example, that the Westminster 


can make your money available 


| 
rit Li to you almost anywhere in the 


world; that it will pay 4 

‘ you automatically ; that it can 

= obtain for its customers expert 


advice in matters of investment 
and foreign trade; that it will 


act as your Executor or ‘Trustee. 


—the dry shaver with : Your account at the 
} Rotary Action it Westminster Bank is the key 
to all these services-—and that 
£8.9.9 tax pald. is a convincing reason why... ( 
; Other models from £6.12.0. 
a You should bank with the 


WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER BANE 


(PSTO2ZQA) 
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Get date- 


get electric 


refrigerator 


Even if you have a cool larder, a 
refrigerator will make an enormous 
difference to your life. You'll need 
to go to the shops much less often. 
You'll save money by buying when 
things are cheap, and by cutting out 
waste. And you'll have all the 
pleasure of chilled sweets, iced drinks, 
crisp salads! 

You'll find an e/ectric refrigerator 
wonderfully clean and cheap to run. 


Go to your Electricity Service Centre 
to see the biggest selection of the 
latest refrigerators, all tested and 
approved. Easy terms are really easy, 
and you'll find a size and price to 
meet your needs. 


Get up to date 
go electric ! 
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New town to scrap-heap? 


JUST THIRTEEN YEARS AGO, Parliament launched a 
great social experiment. It agreed to build twenty new towns. 
Each was to be self-contained, neither a dormitory nor a 
suburb, but a living community possessing. as well as homes, 
streets, and shops, its own employments, entertainments. and 
amenities. Each was to provide ready access to the countryside 
for all its inhabitants. Each was to be planned to bring good 
design as well as shelter to those who lived in it, to encourage 
friendship and neighbourliness among them, to produce—in the 
words of their sponsor—“a new type of citizen, healthy. self- 
respecting. dignified, with a sense of beauty, culture. and civic 
pride.” 

The plan was the first attempt ever made by a British govern- 
ment to realise the four-centuries-old dream of More’s Utopia 
It was “a great effort of regeneration, in which the errors of a 
century will be rectified, the unspeakable ugliness left by the 
industrial revolution swept away, and the people found a 
habitation and a home among the smiling landscapes of the 
country.” 

Io undertake that task, the government recruited the most 
enterprising and imaginative people it could find—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, administrators, housing managers. welfare 
officers, and the clerical staffs to service them; about 2.500 in 
all. Most came from local government. Most-—since they were 
selected from the ablest of their generation—left safe jobs and 
good prospects to undertake this demanding assignment. 

None was given any guarantee of lasung employment. But 
each was assured that, if the experiment succeeded, more new 
towns would follow the first, and that he was likely to find con- 
tinued employment in building those, too. Each was confident 
that the experiment would succeed. Each, therefore, believed 
himself secure, with a lifetime’s work ahead 

Today, the first group of those new towns is nearing com- 
pletion. Notwithstanding enormous and mostly unexpected 
difficulties—costs doubled and trebled since the work began; 
repeated financial crises and cuts in expenditure, shortages of 
labour and materials; plans constantly changed to meet 


changing circumstances—they are a success, Practically all who 
know anything about the new towns--the people who have 
settled in them: the employers who have built factories there; 
the children revelling in the airy freedom of their gleaming 
schools; the visitors who have thronged to them from every 
country in the world--are agreed on that 

But the experiment has ended. The government has appar- 
ently decided that no more are to be built. As each is 
finished. the men and women who fashioned it are to be thrown 
on the scrap-heap. A few may be retained to manage the homes 
they helped to create. A few may return to local government 
or industry. But some, inevitably. will be cast on to an over- 
crowded labour market. too old or with experience too 
specialised to find ready employment 

That is why NALGO, of which most are members. is, as 
we report this -month, seeking compensation for them. The 
Association is not concerned with the decision to abandon the 
programme. much as some of us may regret it. That was a 
political decision, properly taken But we are rightly concerned 
with the fate of these men and women who entered this service 
believing it to be a job for life. who made it a success, and who 
are now. through a political decision. to be deprived of their 
livelihood. It is true that none was given any guarantee of con- 
tinuous employment, and that they have no legal case for 
compensation. But they have a moral case. They were invited 
by the government to undertake an exacting job. They left safe 
and promising careers to do that. The government has now 
abandoned the job half-way through. Therefore, the govern- 
ment has a moral duty to compensate them fairly, as it com- 
pensates other public servants in like circumstances, against 
the sacrifice its own action has imposed on them. That is all 
we seek. It is the least we can demand. 


‘t is the aim of “Public Service” to encourage the fullest freedom of 
opinion within the Association. Unless the fact is stated, therefore, views 
advanced, whether in the editorial columns or in signed articles, should 
not necessarily be regarded as expressing the considered policy of the 
Association. 
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BRITISH Street lighting leads the world. 
Behind that bald statement lies a story 
of achievement that is all too littl known, 
and to which jhe electricity supply industry, 
through the electricity boards, has made an 
outstanding contribution 
There are about 48.000 miles of lighted 
roads in the United Kingdom. 28,000 are 
lit by electricity and 20,000 by gas 
Electricity consumption for street Iight- 
ing has recently been increasing by about 
nine per cent every year, while gas con- 
sumption has declined slightly year by year 
The growth of electric street lighting is far 
greater than the figure of nine per cent 
suggests, for, unlike other uses of electricity, 
the increased consumption comes less from 
an mecrease in the number of consumers 
than from the improvement of existing 
street lighting. Furthermore, the improve- 
ments almost always involve replacing old 
lamps with ones of vastly higher efficiency. 
Thus, although street lighting electricity 
consumption is increasing at about the 
same rate as that for electricity in general, 
the increase represents, in fact, a virtual 
revolution in standards. 


SEEN IN SILHOUETTE: the modern method of directing light almost horizontally 


Lighting that leads 


the world 


Britain’s roads are the best-lit in the world—and the lighting costs only 
the equivalent of a box of matches a week per person. All the same, our 
street lighting must and can be better still. Why and how are discussed in 
this article by... 


W. ROBINSON, lighting officer, British Electricity Development Association 


For approximately the same relative cost 
as before the war, the standard of lighting 
on traffic routes is about three times as 
good and the value obtained for rate ex- 
penditure continues to increase. Seven-and- 
sixpence per person per year—-equivalent 
to a box of matches per week, or less than 
three per cent of the national rate income— 
buys our street lighting. Only 2s. of this is 
the cost of electricity—-about the cost to 
each householder of running a porch light. 


Lights all night at little cost 


Despite its cheapness, however, it is 
noticeable that much of our street lighting, 
particularly that in side streets, is switched 
off at midnight or even earlier. In this we 
can discern the same attitude to electric 
lighting which persists in many homes, 
where a light left on overnight is the signal 
for loud reproaches, although the loss in- 
volved is only about a halfpenny. In the 
same way, most of our streets are plunged 
into darkness for half the night to save the 
citizen ls. 3d. per year. Is it worth it? 


towards traffic makes the whole road bright and throws those using it into relief. 


Public Service 


To most people street lighting may seem 
to be simply a matter of putting lamps in 
enclosures at a safe height. Modern street 
lighting is, however, an exact science 
governed by principles devised in this 
country long ago and only now being pro- 
perly applied elsewhere. 

The basic principle is that it is much 
more economical of light to render objects 
on roads visible by silhouette—that is, to 
light the background rather than the ob- 
jects themselves. This principle is applied 
to street lighting by directing light beams 
almost horizontally towards oncoming traf- 
fic. The light striking the road at a glancing 
angle is reflected as by a rough mirror. The 
result is that, as the reflected images of all 
the lanterns inter-lace, the whole road looks 
bright to those using it, everything ahead 
is seen in silhouette, and the way ahead is 
clear as far as the eye can see 


Street lighting ‘bibles’ 


To achieve this result, there must be 
very close co-ordination between the spacing 
and height of lanterns and the lantern light 
distribution. Moreover, the amount of light 
delivered by each lantern must be sufficient 
to provide adequate road brightness, and 
glare—some of which is unfortunately in- 
escapable with this technique—must be kept 
to a minimum. All these requirements are 
set out in a British Code of Practice (1004) 
which is divided into two parts—the first 
dealing with Traffic Routes (Group A Light- 
ing), and the second with Other Roads 
(Group B Lighting). These have become 
local authority “bibles,” with the result that 
new British street lighting follows very 
similar lines wherever it may be 


There are other planning problems, how- 


ever, which are not so easily solved, First 
of these is the daylight appearance of 
street lighting. When MR. A. E. MATTHEWS 
registered his protest against a new street 
lighting column in front of his house, he 
represented a clash of opinion which is far 


from being resolved. It is a problem indeed 
to install functional lanterns every 100 feet 
or so, at heights of up to 25 feet, ina country 
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bristling with ancient monuments, and also 
with their stout defenders! 

But there must be street lighting, and its 
rules cannot be altered to suit the skyline. 
Fortunately, it can be made to fit the modern 
scene without incongruity. 

There are two agencies which are assist- 
ing local authorities with this problem. The 
Royal Fine Arts Commission advises on 
the lighting of ancient or historically or 
aesthetically notable areas; and the Council 
of Industrial Design seeks, through constant 
liaison with manufacturers and local 
authorities, to guide the design of lanterns 
and columns so that simplicity and elegance 
are wedded to the functional requirements. 

The Council’s approach is _ severely 
practical, and for this reason is welcome. A 
practical approach is particularly essential 
in such things as column thickness, for each 
column must house in its base the time- 
switch and other equipment as well as the 
electricity board’s service chamber. Co- 
operation between the electricity boards, 
manufacturers, and the Council of Industrial 
Design has already cut down the space re- 
quired for these items, and columns are 
becoming more slender and more elegant. 


Darkness means danger 


The electricity boards’ contribution to 
street lighting goes much further than sup- 
plying electricity and connecting it up. Many 
local authorities look to them for expert 
advice—often for complete design of in- 
stallations and for full maintenance of them. 

It is only in recent years that the effect of 
street lighting on road safety has been fully 
appreciated. The broad facts are that, al- 
though there is less traffic on the roads at 
night, half of all adult road deaths and six 
out of every ten adult pedestrian deaths occur 
after dark; and, since 1946, the proportion 
of night-time road accidents has continu- 
ously increased over day-time accidents. 

Why are roads so dangerous at night, 
if British street lighting is so good? The 
answer is that it is not yet nearly good 
enough, and there is not enough of it. 

Good street lighting can reduce accidents 
at night by 30 per cent. This fact has been 
confirmed by the Ministry of Transport. 
But there are difficulties which must be 
overcome if this objective is to be achieved. 


One of the biggest problems lies in the 
system of administration. There are ap- 
proximately 7,000 lighting authorities in 
the country, ranging from parish councils 
with a dozen or so lamps to county 
boroughs with tens of thousands. Strange 
as it may seem, county councils do not have 
street lighting powers. Is it any wonder, 
then, that our main highways are patchily 
and unevenly lit? 

This situation has led the Minister of 
Transport to invite local authorities to form 
joint committees for co-ordinating the light- 
ing of traffic routes passing through their 
boundaries, and a start has been made by 
the formation of a street lighting co-ordin- 
ating committee for the London metro- 
politan boroughs, which has already 
published a valuable report. 

There is also a serious financial problem 
that is hindering the proper development 
of street lighting. Under the present system, 
local authorities bear the full cost, regard- 
less of whether the lighting serves a national 
highway or a village lane. Only for 
designated trunk roads does the government 
contribute half the cost. The difficulties 
confronting parish councils and other small 
authorities on the route of major highways 
can well be imagined, especially when they 
are asked to co-ordinate the lighting of their 
particular stretch of road with that of neigh- 
bouring, and larger, authorities. It can be 
argued that, since lighting is as much part of 
the highway as are the chippings that sur- 
face the road, it should receive the same 
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(Above) IRELAND LIGHTS UP: the square of the 
point, County Down, has fluorescent lanterns on concrete columns. 


STRIKING LIGHT at Harlow is supported 
by wall lamps on building in background. 


government grant as does road improve- 
ment and maintenance. Only thus will it be 
possible for traffic routes to be uniformly 
and properly lit. 

Whatever the future may hold for street 
lighting, however, we may be sure that it 
will continue to benefit from the skill and 
resources of the electricity boards, not only 
for the supply of current, but also for 
planning and maintenance of modera and 
efficient lighting schemes. 


little town of Warren- 


(Left) STEEL COLUMNS IN KENT: 25 feet high, they carry the 
well-spaced fluorescent lanterns that light Chislehurst High Street. 
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Public Service 


Spotlight on psychiatric social workers 


The ‘sympathetic ear’ 


by KATHERINE SANSOME 


OURS IS NOT the only spotlight to be 
directed on psychiatric social workers. They 
were mentioned in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Law relating to Mental 
Illness and Mental Deficiency, during the 
Mental Health Bill’s passage through Parlia- 
ment, in the Younghusband Report on social 
workers in local authority health and wel- 
fare services, and by the Minister of Health 
when he recently asked local authorities to 
extend their mental health services. It is 
obvious that they are part of the band of 
devoted people working behind the mental 
health scenes. But what do they do? 

That is the question I put to four psy- 
chiatric social workers, each employed in 
different circumstances. I learned that, 
despite the “psychiatric” in their ponderous 
title—which is usually shortened to “p.s.w.” 

they are not solely concerned with mental 
hospitals; they do not always deal directly 
with people suffering from mental disorder: 
nor is it their job to cure mental illness. It 
is the “social” that gives the clue to their 
function, for they work within the com- 
munity, tying up the loose ends surrounding 
the problems of mental illness on behalf of 
psychiatrists and doctors, relatives of 
patients, and the community in general. 


Seeking the causes 


Miss J. P., for instance, works at a 
child guidance clinic in North West London. 
A child may be referred there —usually by a 
doctor, school teacher. or probation officer 
for persistent petty stealing, aggressive 
behaviour, backwardness at school, bed- 
wetting, nightmares, food-fads, or for one 
of countless other troubles. Miss P. does not 
work with that child. She explained: “The 
psychiatrist interviews the child, decides 
whether he will benefit from attending the 
clinic, and treats him at regular sessions. 
The case and treatment are discussed by the 
clinic's staff—including me-—and I see the 
parents, or, more usually, the mother. My 
first interview with her is spent in taking 
the child’s social history—the whole story 
of his life and family background—for the 
other staff to study. Then I try to find the 
reason for the child’s abnormal behaviour 

usually to be found within the family 
relationships.” 

The way that Miss P. tackles this problem 
is by asking the mother to explain the 
problem as she sees it. Later discussions 
bring the deeper problem to light-—some- 
times quite different from the mother’s view 
of it--and gradually, over what may be two 


or three years, the mother adjusts herself 
and her family, with Miss P.’s help, to face 
and overcome her problems. For instance, 
when a baby brother or sister is born, a 
young toddler suddenly displays frightful 
tempers and jealousies. The mother cannot 
understand this as she has been particularly 
careful to give him just as much attention 
as before. Miss P. shows her that the child 
feels he has lost his mother’s love because 
there is now someone else to share it but. 
if she will go on loving him as before, he 
will come to see in time that love is an 
endless product that does not go thin 
because of spreading 

Miss P. visits schools, clubs or homes to 
get a clearer picture of cases, and she con- 
tinues to have informal discussions with the 
psychiatrist on how the treatments are pro- 
gressing. She can give practical help. too, 
by calling in the other social services to 
solve the family’s financial, housing, or 
other difficulties. 

Working in a mental hospital of over 
2,000 beds, MISS M. H. has quite a dif- 
ferent slant on the job. She starts with a 
knowledge of the 
patients in the hospital 

which, in many cases, 
has been a home and 
refuge to them for some 
years—and her role is 
to help to get them back 
into the community 
when they are ready for 
It. 


Leaving hospital 


“We ure particularly 
interested at the moment 
im a group of patients 
who, after being termed 
‘chronically’ mentally ill 
for sometimes as many as 
20 years, are now improv- 
ing with the aid of new 
drugs and can leave the 
hospit il.’ she said. “Some 
of them have residual 


complaints, many have 
lost ill ther relutives, 
most are more dependent 
than the average person 


They need somcone 
who knows their capaci- 
ties, Who will help them 
with their gradual re 
education to normal com- 
munity life, and, where 
there are relatives, will 
prepare and support the 


family in accepting or overcoming the difficul- 
tics there are bound to be.” 
Miss H. plays a major part in this support. 
She watches the patients’ response to com- 
pletely new situations—like using public 
transport for the first time—and assesses their 
ability to cope. She hunts for relations pre- 
pared to help. She fixes lodgings with sym- 
pathetic landladies, helps to find jobs, puts 
priests and clergymen in touch with patients, 
and arranges with other social services to 
provide any necessary financial and similar 
support. 


Families helped to understand 

The mental hospital p.s.w., she told me, 
can also help the medical staff by getting a 
comprehensive picture of the patient in his 
home environment. By talking to the patient 
and his relatives she can often discover the 
factors associated with the patient's break- 
down, Where mentally ill patients are living 
at home, their families are helped to under- 
stand and accept their limitations and be- 
haviour, and to see the part the family can 
play in their recovery 

The “social” in Miss c. B's. title is some- 
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times an embarrassment to her. Miss B., 
the p.s.w. with the community care service 
of a local health authority, spends most of 
her time visiting the homes of patients or 
their relatives, and she finds she must be 
careful to establish the right relationship at 
the beginning. “Some people think I am 
making a purely social call,” she explained, 
“and others introduce me as ‘the nice lady 
who will help you with your troubles.” But, 
to give effective help to anyone, you must 
remain detached.” 


Care and after-care 


Miss B. receives most of her calls for 
assistance from statutory authorities, family 
doctors, health visitors, clergymen, proba- 
tion officers and relatives—anyone who is 
in a position to notice that another needs 
specialised help. She cares for those who 
seem to be heading for a mental breakdown 
and those who ha : recently recovered from 
one, and helps their families. She keeps in 
close touch with the near-by mental hospital, 
and usually knows patients both before and 
after treatment there. An important part of 
her work is running a club for discharged 
and out-patients, where they meet people 
with similar difficulties and staff with under- 
standing of their problems. 

She arranges regular interviews with 
patients and relatives, either in the com- 
munity care centre or in the home, to talk 
over their problems and how to overcome 
them. Parents in difficulties with children 
too old for the child guidance clinic turn 
to Miss B. for sympathy and help—par- 
ticularly mothers who have been brought 
up in institutions and do not know how 
much freedom to allow their teen-age 
daughters. She can help them to judge if 
the girls are behaving normally, or if their 
conduct needs stricter supervision. Many 
teen-age children have been kept out of the 
courtrooms because of timely talks with a 
social worker. 


Problems of the elderly 


A geriatric hospital in south east London, 
with a psychiatric unit for men and women 
over 60, provides yet another example of 
the varied work of the p.s.w. This hospital, 
probably the first to have a_ psychiatric 
service for older people, believes in early 
treatment, and mrs. c. Cc. told me that she 
first interviews the elderly people in the out- 
patient department, together with any rela- 
tives who accompany them. She discusses 
the family background, money matters, and 
so on, so that the psychiatrist can get an 
idea of the patient's social background to 
decide how best to deal with each case— 
in the out-patient department, in hospital, 
or perhaps by transfer to another hospital. 

“One of the problems of old people who 
are mentally ill,” said Mrs. C., “is that they 
won't take care of themselves. They don't eat 
enough, sometimes they are unclean, they be- 
come withdrawn, aggressive, depressed, and 
they don't want to see anyone. A spell in hos- 
pital revives their appetite and self-respect, and 
their depression lifts. Then I am usually able 
to coax them back into the community by 
encouraging them to join our old people's club, 


visit the out-patients’ department regularly, and 
mix with people again.” 

Here, again, the p.s.w.’s job includes help 
and sympathy for relatives. Often they are 
reluctant to have their old mother or father, 
aunt or uncle back home again after treat- 
ment, but when they realise that they need 
not bear the burden alone—that someone 
who appreciates their problems will arrange 
extra help in the home, if necessary, and 
perhaps a brief holiday away from nursing 
labours—they will usually resume their res- 
ponsibilities willingly. 

B. T. PARKIN, MP. recently teld the 
House of Commons, “. . . . it is not suffici- 
ent to have a friendly chat with a crippled 
old lady if we do nothing about ber daughter 
who is breaking under the strain of caring, 
without remission, for the old lady .. .” 
The p.s.w. is only too aware of relatives’ 
problems—such human problems as arise 
when three generations live together in a 
small house where the children don’t like to 
bring home their friends because granny be- 
haves oddly. By allowing them to “blow off 
steam” to her, Mrs. C. helps them to summon 
up the energy and wiil to carry on. 


Work saves the day 


In some cases, Mrs. C. has to explain to 
a family that an old man who has turned 
difficult, cranky, bad-tempered, or suspicious 
may be suffering from mental disorder, and 
that a stay in hospital may cure him and 
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relieve the family for a while; too many 
relatives accept these qualities as natural in 
old age, and put up with the burden for 
too long. In other cases, she may have to 
point out that a person who has always 
shown these qualities is not ill, and is not 
likely to change overnight! But workshops 
for the elderly —providing light work for a 
nominal wage five half-days a week in a 
social setting, with a radio and cups of tea 
and cakes to help the atmosphere—give rela- 
tives some hours off and the old people a 
sense of usefulness and new interest. 


Fresh challenges ahead 


P.s.w.s have an intense vocational spirit 
—their training is long and arduous and 
depends upon specialised practical and 
theoretical courses at a university, including 
training at recognised mental hospitals and 
child guidance clinics—and they are per- 
forming an important and worthwhile role 
in the mental-health field. A statement 
by the chairman of the Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers—on whose behalf 
NALGO acts as negotiator on salaries and 
service conditions matters—sums up their 
future: 

“The rapid changes which are taking place 
in mental hospitals, as a result of new 
forms of treatment and changes in policy, 
present psychiatric social workers with fresh 
challenges as well as exciting prospects.” 


Professional Association welcomes 
the Younghusband report 


A WHOLEHEARTED WELCOME for 
the proposals contained in the recently pub- 
lished report of the Working Party on Social 
Workers (summarised on page 166) is given 
in a statement issued by the Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 

Describing it as a “comprehensive and 
realistic blueprint,” the Association hopes 
for an early implementation of the proposed 
training scheme and other recommendations. 


It expresses the hope that the courses for a 
general training, leading to a national qualifi- 
cation, will be run in close co-operation with 
the universities. Otherwise, it fears the de- 
velopment of two separate and parallel 
streams of workers—one with the national 
certificate, and the other university trained — 
instead of a “comprehensive network” which 
would allow for the entry of more students 
into professional training as more university 
places become available. 


Aids to recruitment 


Commenting on the proposed increase in 
the number of psychiatric social workers in 
local government health and welfare depart- 
ments from 36 to 300 over the next 10 years, 
the Association endorses the call made by the 
Working Party for better salaries, career 
propects and working conditions. Unless 
these are much improved, it says, there will 
be little hope of recruiting suitable candi- 
dates. Grants for training, secondment of 
suitable young welfare officers for full-time 


professional training, and the part-time em- 
ployment of qualified married women would 
all help to reduce the present staff shortage. 

Since the proposed training scheme en- 
visages special teaching and supervisory 
responsibilities for professional social 
workers, the Association foresees that many 
psychiatric social workers will have either to 
join the local authority health and welfare 
services or work closely with them. 


Broader grouping approved 

It agrees that the Working Party’s pro- 
posals for a broader grouping of the services 
and less specialisation would lead to econ- 
omy in staffing and a more efficient adminis- 
tration. It thinks that some specialisation 
would still be necessary, especially in the 
mental health field, but that a comprehensive 
mental health service, without rigid adminis- 
trative divisions into mental deficiency on 
one side and the care and after-care of men- 
tal illness on the other, would give scope for 
individual preference. 

The suggestions in the report that the 
social welfare services should be admin- 
istered by trained officers with both adminis- 
trative and field work experience, and that 
trained field workers with the necessary 
ability and inclination should be able to 
advance to senior administrative posts, are 
regarded as fundamental to good administra- 
tion and ones that should gradually close the 
gap between administrator and field worker. 
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Public Service 


elfare services at the crossroads 


The Younghusband Report calls for higher pay, better 
prospects, and fuller training to revive shrinking staffs 


BRITAIN’S WELFARE services are in 
grave danger. Their staffs are ageing, over- 
worked, underpaid, inadequately trained, 
and shrinking in number. Unless improve- 
ments are immediate and drastic, they will 
be unable to meet the growing calls made 
on them. 


That is the grim picture and warning 
given by the Working Party set up in 1955 
to investigate the work, recruitment. and 
training of social workers. Its report, pub- 
lished last month, underlines yet again the 
evidence given in earlier reports on public 
health inspectors, engineers, and librarians, 
of the perilous results of -low salaries on 
public service efficiency. It reveals—among 
many other startling facts—that: 

Most social workers are on salary scales with 
maxima between £600 and £700 a year; 

Only one-quarter of the senior staff adminis- 
tering the welfare services can reach maxima 
of £1,500 or more; 

Only one in 100 mental welfare officers can 
reach £1,000 or more; 

Four out of every ten officers are over 50; 

One in three—former poor law officers——is due 
to retire in the next few years; 

Many welfare officers—and a high proportion 
of mental welfare officers—have no social 
science qualification or professional training; 

Few have any opportunity for in-service 
training or to attend outside courses, financial 
assistance for training is inadequate, and 
incentive to qualify is non-existent; 

Many spend one-fifth of their time travelling 
and one-half doing office work. 


Bold ten-year plan 

To meet these defects, the Working Party 
proposes a bold plan to bring these 
threatened services up to standard within 
the next ten years. This includes: 


* Provision of salary scales commensurate with 
training, skill, and responsibility, with maxima 
that recognise the lack of opportunity for many 
field-workers to go further, and abolition of 
grading anomalies; 

Less specialisation in work and the introduc- 
tion of a three-tier staffing system to provide— 

(i) “Welfare assistants,” working under super- 
vision, to help families and individuals with 
simple problems. 

(ii) General purpose workers to undertake the 
main range of social work now done by 
welfare officers, visitors to the handicapped, 
home teachers to the blind, workers with 
the deaf, mental welfare officers, and others 
concerned with family problems and the 
social aspects of after-care service. 

(iii) Professionally trained and experienced 
social workers (such as almoners, psychia- 
tric social workers, and family case- 
workers) to handle cases of special diffi- 
culty, advise and help other staff, supervise 
newly qualified or appointed workers, and 
help with in-service training. 


*A national campaign to double the number 
of staff in the next ten years by recruiting 
annually the equivalent of 500-515 full-time 
officers with general training; at least 40 
almoners; 40 psychiatric social workers (until 
the total reaches 300, when the yearly intake 
would drop to 25); 25 professionally trained 
case-workers; and 200 welfare assistants (for 
the first five years, after which the rate would 
be assessed on past experience). 


*A comprehensive scheme of training. This 
envisages: 
For welfare assistants, systematic in-service 
training, initially lasting 6-8 weeks, comprising 
a short induction course, visiting, discussion 
classes, and study of written material, to be 
followed by work under supervision and 


The Working Party 


THE WORKING Party on Social Workers 
was appointed in June, 1955, by the 
Minister of Health and Secretary of State 
for Scotland to inquire into “the proper 
field of work and the recruitment and 
training of social workers at all levels in 
the local authorities’ health and welfare 
service under the National Health Service 
and National Assistance Acts, and in 
particular whether there is a place for 
a general purpose social worker with an 
in-service training as a basic grade.” 

Its members were: Miss Eileen L. 
Younghusband, C.B.E. (chairman); Mr. 
R. Huws Jones, director of social science 
courses, University College, Swansea (vice- 
chairman); Miss Robina S. Addis, National 
Association for Mental Health; Mrs. P. E. 
Steed, former home help organiser, 
Leicester; Miss Elizabeth Swallow, senior 
almoner, Buckinghamshire; Dr. C. M. 
Scott, general practitioner; Professor 
Andrew B. Semple, medical officer of 
health, Liverpool; and Messrs. Christian 
Berridge, clerk to Essex county council, 
P. S. Taylor, chief education officer, 
Reading, and Thomas Tinto, principal 
welfare service officer, Glasgow. 


further in-service training. Training for 
higher posts should also be made available. 
For general purpose social workers, a two- 
year full-time course (or 2-3 years part-time 
followed by one year full-time) leading to a 
national qualification at colleges of further 
education or other educational establish- 
ments, with the co-operation of the universi- 
ties, and consisting of both theoretical and 
practical work, Training would be on general 
rather than specialised lines, but it should 
also provide opportunities for more detailed 
study. Facilities for progress to a higher 
level should be available, 


For professionally qualified workers, uni- 
versity social science courses, followed by 
professional courses similar to that now 
available to psychiatric social workers. 


For senior staff, short courses in supervision 
and refresher courses, 


For selected mental welfare officers, as an 
emergency measure to meet the present 


urgent need, a one-year full-time course 
leading to a national qualification. This 
course would be separately planned and 
regarded as an interim arrangement to last 
no more than five years. 
%* New legislation to establish, out of public 
funds, as a matter of urgency, a National 
Council for Social Work Training to sponsor 
and promote training courses of the desired 
standard, co-operate with employing bodies in 
providing field work training, devise a national 
qualification—to be known as the National 
Certificate in Social Work and co-operate with 
universities and colleges in providing profes- 
sional and refresher courses. 


*A National Staff College, financed by a 
charitable Trust, to provide pioneer courses for 
suitable officers to qualify as supervisors and 
provide a forum for discussion of social policy, 
planning, and methods of working. 


* Present officers over 50, or having 15 or more 
years’ experience, would be exempt from 
further training and recognised as qualified by 
experience. Those over 40 or with more than 
five years’ experience would be eligible for pro- 
motion if they have a social science qualifica- 
tion or by taking the first part only of the 
national qualification through part-time courses. 
Officers under 40, or with less than five years’ 
experience, would be eligible only if they have 
a social science qualification, or take a full 
course of training for the national certificate. 
*% Present provision for financial aid to officers 
to attend training courses to be supplemented 
by government grant, similar to that made to 
candidates entering the probation and child 
care services; and financial recognition of 
examination success. 

* Establishment of more senior casework and 
advisory posts; and promotion of suitable field- 
workers to administrative posts. 

*Greater recognition of the value of social 
work to health and welfare departments 
*Provision of official transport, clerical help, 
and office facilities, to ensure the most efficient 
and economical use of social workers’ time. 
* Better liaison between social workers and 
their colleagues in related statutory services— 
especially medical and nursing officers, and 
occupational therapists—and co-operation with 
voluntary organisations and workers. 

*A better information service to make known 
the full range of social services available. 


Improvements an investment 


In a final section on the administrative 
and financial implications of its proposals, 
the working party recognises that local 
authorities, especially smaller ones, will find 
it difficult to release staff for training. It 
estimates that, over the next few years, when 
the volume of work will be increasing, 
effective manpower will be reduced by be- 
tween five and seven per cent. This position 
will be eased when new recruits with general 
training enter the services, local 
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‘N.J.C. should review pay now’ 


says RUSSELL S. REEVE, senior welfare officer, Norfolk, past 
president, National Association of Local Government Health 
and Welfare Officers, and member of NALGO’s N.E.C. 


THE welfare service will warmly welcome 
this excellent report of a practical investiga- 
tion over a wide field. There will be general 
agreement with the conclusion that welfare 
officers are overworked and underpaid and 
with the recommendation that salary scales 
should be so improved as to measure up to 
the training required and _ responsibility 
demanded. 

Early this year, at the employers’ request, 
the local government National Joint Coun- 
cil deferred consideration of welfare 
officers’ grading and service conditions pend- 
ing publication of this report. Now that it 
has been published, the local authorities 
could give a lead by reopening these negotia- 
tions at once and by recognising, in addition 
to the case already advanced by NALGO 
and the staff side, the “new attitude” called 
for in the report and in the Mental Health 
Bill. 


Need for careful study 


Whilst most welfare officers are anxious 
to obtain more professional training, the 
report’s recommendations on this point will 
need careful study if they are to be made 
practicable and acceptable. For example, the 
two-year part-time course, plus one-year resi- 
dential, will present problems both to the 
local authorities, who will find it difficult to 
release officers for so long, and to married 
officers unless they are given adequate 
grants. Similarly, training facilities will be 
difficult to arrange for officers living a long 
way from a further education college. 

The working party might have given more 
attention to the value of correspondence 
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authorities are therefore urged to regard 
the time given to training as an investment. 

The report recognises that the improved 
and extended services it recommends will 
cost more. But this, too, will be an invest- 
ment, since the increase in preventive and 
after-care work will eventually lead to sub- 
stantial saving in provision of residential 
care, earlier discharge from hospital, and 
similar economies. 

The report concludes with an expression 
of concern that the new system of block 
grants, replacing the former specific grants 
for specific purposes, may not provide the 
same incentive to local authorities to finance 
a programme of training, and to improve 
and expand their social welfare services. 
Although provisional grants up to 1960-61 
have been announced, the Working Party 
hopes that, before the amount is fixed for 
subsequent years, the government will con- 
sider whether they provide sufficient incen- 
tive to authorities to carry out the 
recommendations of the report. 


courses for in-service training, and local 
authorities should certainly do so. The 
NALGO Correspondence Institute already 
provides excellent courses for many of the 
professional examinations and it would be 
useful were some impartial body—possibly 
the proposed National Council for Social 


What is Social Work? 


“THE PURPOSE of social work is to help 
individuals or families with various 
problems, and to overcome or lessen 
these so that they may achieve a better 
personal, family, or social adjustment. The 
function of social workers is to assess 
the extent of these problems, to give 
appropriate help, and to offer a support- 
ing relationship when this is required to 
give people confidence to overcome 
difficulties. This may include supplying 
information, providing practical assistance 
or material help, or bringing about 
environmental changes as well as helping 
to lessen stress."—from the Working 
Party's Report. 


Work Training, if and when it is established 
—to look into the courses available and 
publish a list of those it approves. 

At the same time, the report over-empha- 
sises the alleged lack of training among 
present staff. Its statement that “a large pro- 
portion of welfare officers have no qualifica- 
tion for their jobs other than experience” 
is true only if the term “qualification” is 
confined to possession of a certificate. 
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Many welfare officers have, since 1948, 
had extensive academic and practical train- 
ing from the courses arranged at universities 
and hospitals or by the National Association 
for Mental Health and other bodies. Some 
of these have covered a wide syllabus, in- 
cluding psychology, psychiatry, elementary 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system, neuroses, and psychoses, and have 
embraced ward demonstrations as well as 
lectures. Unfortunately, no “certificate” has 
been given to those completing these courses, 
but they have gone a long way to give the 
officers the training they need. The value 
of this training should be more widely 
known and reflected in salaries and condi- 
tions of service. 


Officers’ P.R. task 


The report stresses the need to make the 
scope of the welfare services more widely 
known. This is a task in which welfare 
officers can do much. As well as advising 
patients, relatives, doctors, and police on 
the new procedures, they should employ 
public relations techniques to “sell” the new 
attitude to mental health to the public. 


One of the most important points made 
by the working party is its warning of the 
possible restrictive effect of the block grant. 
Standards of welfare service already vary 
widely between local authorities and there 
is a real danger that some will not spend 
enough on improving and extending them. 
Avoidance of this danger will call for 
vigorous public relations and strong pressure 
from Ministry and public. 


Those of us who gave evidence to the 
working party will, I feel sure, unite in 
acknowledging the patient hearing we were 
given by Miss Younghusband and all the 
members, and in congratulating them on a 
most valuable report. 


Younghusband committee vice-chairman 
to lecture at Cambridge summer school 


LATEST ADDITION to the lecturing team 
for NALGO’s 1959 residential courses is R. 
HUWS JONES, director of social science 
courses at Swansea and vice-chairman of the 
Younghusband committee on social work. 
He will be speaking at the Cambridge summer 
school in September. 


Among those who have agreed to be study 
group leaders at this school are: 


Local government finance: H. Aughton, treasurer 
and accountant, Wellingborough U.D.C.; T. A. 
Bird, city treasurer, Cambridge; F. J. Bradshaw, 
borough treasurer, Ipswich; R. F. Waterfall, 
borough treasurer, Luton. 


Housing: C. V. Baker, general manager and secre- 
tary, the Sutton Dwelling Trust; Miss E. P. 
Cockburn, housing manager, Barnes; R. J. Cow- 
ley, assistant director of housing, L.C.C.; H. C. 
Hampton, housing manager, St. Marylebone; 
J. P. Macey, housing manager, Birmingham. 


Rating and valuation: C. A. C. Chesterman, chief 
rating assistant, Folkestone; H. H. Karslake, 
assistant valuer (rating), L.C.C. 


Child care: Miss M. O. B. Absolom, child care 
officer, Lancashire; J. B. Lindin, deputy chil- 
dren's officer, Coventry. 

Public health: W. Atkinson, chief administrative 
assistant, health department, Warrington; G. W. 
Herrick, chief public health inspector, Fulham. 


Further names will be announced later. 


For the Oxford summer school in August, 
the following have joined the lecturers listed 
last month. 

a.G.B. OWEN, C.B.E., joint managing director 
of the Owen Organisation and chairman of the 
Stafiordshire county council, who will deal with 
“Administration and Management.” 


IRWIN LEFF, personnel manager of the Glacier 
Metal Company, an American whose lively and 
unorthodox views should find full scope in his 
intriguing subject, “Getting work done through 
others.” 

Full information, enrolment forms, and ap- 
plication forms for national scholarships, can 
be had from the education officer, NALGO, 
1 York Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
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ANNUAL 


FAMILY 
CONFERENCE 


TIME TO LOOK AHEAD... 
MAKE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 
CAN BE ASSURED WITH CONFIDENCE 
THROUGH LOGOMIA 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING SCHEMES, EXCLUSIVE TO NALGO 
MEMBERS, COMPLETE AND RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


To NALGO INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1 


Please send me without obligation full details of the following schemes (delete those not required) 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE / LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE / CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCE 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS ; FAMILY INCOME ASSURANCE 
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NALGO leads fight to 
protect new towns staff 


Many experienced and qualified officers will 
they have been helping to build for the past 


soon when the new towns 


lose their jobs and livelihood 


13 years are completed. NALGO claims that they should be fairly compensated. 


NALGO's claim for compensation for the 
staff of new towns who will be thrown out 
of work when the towns are built dominated 
the debate in the House of Commons Stand- 
ing Committee on the New Towns Bill on 
May 12 and 14. 

Although the Government opposed a com- 
pensation clause and the committee rejected 
it by 14 votes to 11, the debate extracted 
from the Minister an assurance of help for 
individuals “who may be left high and dry.” 
Moving the compensation clause—which 

had been drafted by Nat Go—Mr. Graham 
Page (Con., Crosby), said that it was in- 
tended to provide compensation for staff 
dismissed or forced to take other jobs at 
lower salaries when the assets of a new 
town were transferred from the develop- 
ment corporation which built it to the new 
Commission which would manage its pro- 
perties. There were precedents going back 
100 years for such compensation. The New 
Towns Act of 1946 had provided it for the 
gas and electricity undertakings taken over 
by the new towns themselves; the Local 
Government Act, 1958, did the same for 
local government officers displaced by re- 
organisation. 

“When the new towns were formed,” Mr. 
Page told the committee, “they attracted— 
one might even use the word ‘seduced’— 
employees from other branches of the public 
service, particularly local government. Those 
employees rightly believed that they were en- 
tering a new branch of the public service. They 
were not called on to enter into a contract for 
any specific time. The new towns service was 
not of a limited duration and has never been 
considered to be. It is not fair to say to the 
Staffs: ‘You knew these new towns would not 
last for ever, and now out you go.’ That does 
not seem a reasonable attitude for a public 
authority; it would appear mean towards those 
whose loyalty has been gained over the past 
years.” 


No firm promises given 


Opposing the clause for the government, 
Mr. J. R. Bevins, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, denied that there was a paral- 
lel with other compensation provisions. 
Those all referred to the staffs of permanent 
bodies who had a reasonable expectation 
that their jobs would be permanent. But it 
was known from the start that the develop- 
ment corporations were temporary: they 
could never guarantee permanent employ- 
ment. 

It was true, he conceded, that the 
government's decision to start no more new 
towns had contributed to the problem. In 
1946, “audacious and rash statements” had 


been made about the building of another 
fifty or sixty new towns, and these may have 
given the staffs the impression that they had 
life careers ahead of them. But no firm pro- 
mises were given: one government could 
not bind its successors. And even had the 
government created another forty or fifty 
new towns, there would have been no 
guarantee that staff leaving the old ones 
would have found jobs with the new. The 
development corporations were inherently 
temporary and the government therefore 
considered compensation for loss of office 
inappropriate. 

NALGO had stressed that the main con- 
cern of its members was to find new em- 
ployment. The Minister did not expect 
serious difficulties. The displacement of staff 
would be spread over a longish period. In 
each town, some officers would find other 
work as the tempo of development fell. 
Some—such as clerks and rent collectors— 
would be taken over by the new Commis- 
sion. The problem was being handled by a 
Whitley Council closely associated with 
local government and everything was being 
done to find local government posts for 
those likely to become redundant. 


**There will be a row” 


Mr. R. Body (Con., Billericay), suggested 
that Labour members had magnified the 
problem. Some new towns would be com- 
pleted sooner than others, and staff could 
transfer from the first group to the second. 
Further, the staff were men of the highest 
ability, qualifications, and experience and 
any local authority would be glad to engage 
them. 

Mr. C. W. Gibson (Lab., Clapham), said 
that the problem was entirely due to the 
government's desire to nationalise the new 
town corporations. He was amazed that, 
having created the difficulty, it should re- 
fuse protection to the staff. Why were the 
staff representatives not to be consulted? 

“If NALGO is not consulted,” Mr. Gibson 

continued, “I am sure there will be a row. 
Men working for their living intend, what- 
ever their jobs, to be treated as responsible 
human beings. If they are to be thrown out of 
work in this way, especially if Parliament 
makes the change, it is Parliament’s duty 
to provide some protection for them.” 

Already, he continued, new towns staff 
were seriously concerned. The cleverest and 
brightest were seeking other jobs. 

Mr. G. S. Lindgren (Lab., Welling- 
borough), denied that those taking employ- 
ment with development corporations had 
done so knowing that it was speculative. 
When it started the new towns, the Labour 
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government had intended that engineering 
and architectural staff would move from 
one to another as each was developed, and 
that the administrative staff should have a 
reasonable expectation of being considered 
for local government employment when 
their town transferred to the local authority. 


“I have no authority to speak on behalf of 
NALGO,” Mr. Lingren continued. “Although 
NALGO is not a trade union in the accepted 
sense, at least it is a body out to protect the 
interests of its members. I presume that 
NALGO will follow the normal practice of a 
normal trade union whose request is turned 
down by the government and will advise its 
‘members in new towns to leave their jobs 
as soon as possible and its members in local 
government not to apply for vacancies in 
the new towns since they will be going to a 
dying industry and the government has 
refused to accept responsibility for them.” 
Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing 

and Local Government, insisted that all who 
joined the staff of a development corpora- 
tion knew that the work would be for a 
limited period. The proposed compensation 
clause sought to import an entirely new 
principle—that a man should be entitled to 
compensation for loss of office when the 
job he was doing came to its natural end. 
That did not apply anywhere in local 
government. 


Help for hard-hit staff 


The government had already agreed that 
any new town employee who lost his job 
and was within ten years of pensionable 
age should have the right to receive his 
pension immediately. That was unparalleled 
in local government. 


“I have little doubt,” he continued, “that 
the younger men with qualifications will 
quickly get work elsewhere. We intend to ask 
each development corporation to look ahead 
and try to pinpoint cases in which they think 
any individual members of their staffs may be 
left high and dry. If it seems fair and reason- 
able to make provision over and above the 
pension provision, I give an undertaking that, 
from new town funds, help will be given if 
it is needed.” 

Pressed to explain this assurance more 
fully, Mr. Brooke said: 

“The sort of case I have in mind is where, 
during the immediate twelve months period 
afterwards, before he can qualify for pension, 
he is trying to find another job but fails and 
is in financial difficulties. Money will be avail- 
able in a case of this kind. Any arrangements 
that are to be made should be discussed with 
the staff side on the New Towns Whitley 
Council.” 


**Overwhelming moral obligation” 


Mr. J. E. MacColl (Lab., Widnes) who, 
as a member of Hemel Hempstead develop- 
ment corporation from 1946 to 1950, had 
engaged some of the staff taken on at the 
start, and therefore spoke from first-hand 
knowledge of what they were told, agreed 
that they were given no assurance or cer- 
tainty that their jobs would go on for ever 
or that they would be compensated. 

“It was a big problem,” he went oa. “The 
task of the new towns corporations was to 
persuade men of the requisite calibre to take 
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the risk of giving up a secure job to take part 
im the adventure of building a new town. 
“The first thing many asked was how they 
could be certain that, if they risked or gave 
up their jobs, they would not find themselves 
in difficulty at the end of ten years, I said to 
them—I am certain this was often said—that 
if the new towns were a flop, it would be 
partly their fault and they would have only 
themselves to blame if the employment ended 
and they had no future. But if they were men 
of the kind of enterprise and imagination we 
wanted in the new towns, and if the new 
towns were a success, they would have the 
‘know-how’ which they could market to other 
new towns as they developed, because if new 
towns were a success they were bound to go on. 
“The one thing we never envisaged was 
that we should have the Minister killing the 
new towns by strangulation. We thought that 
if they were successful, there would never be 
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@ government so mean, so unimaginative, and 
so completely devoid of enterprise that they 
would not want to go on having more new 
towns, 

“That was the challenge which was pre- 
sented to men who gave up their jobs to take 
part in this pioneer work. The man who had 
no imagination, who wanted to keep his job, 
who preferred a safe billet, did not come to 
the new towns. The man who came was the 
man prepared to experiment—the best kind 
of man. These are the men who are being 
discriminated against in this way. 

“There is no legal obligation to do some- 
thing about them. But there is an overwhelm- 
ing moral obligation, These very distinguished 
officers, who have done this great and creative 
work, ought to be given fair treatment the 
kind of treatment they would have had if they 
had had less enterprise and stayed in a cushy 
billet in local government.” 


They cost £1 each and can be bought at any Post 
Office, Bank or Trustee Savings Bank. You can even 
purchase by instalments. (Use National Savings Stamps, 
2/6 each ; the Post Office will give you a card.) 

Your Bonds qualify for every draw (after being held 
for six months). 12 chances every year for each 

Bond you hold. The more you hold (maximum 500) 
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PREMIUM SAVINGS BOND GIFT TOKENS make excellent 
presents for every occasion. 
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All winners are notified by post. The ‘ London 

Gazette ’ also carries a full list of winning numbers and 
it can be seen at larger Post Offices. 
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Concluding the debate, its opener, Mr. 
Graham Page, maintained his rejection of 
the Minister's claim that the work of the 
development corporations was “inherently 
temporary.” None of the staff was engaged 
for a limited period. All were employed 
for an indefinite period. But the principle 
of permanency was not the right test. 

“The test,” Mr. Page declared, “is whether 
the employment is with a public authority that 
is subject to political decisions, It should be 
traditional that compensation is given in those 
cases, Otherwise an employee may say; “This 
decision of the government may throw me out 
of a job. If L implement it, am I working my- 
self out of a job?” We do not want to put that 
strain on the loyalty of public employees.” 


**Coal and blanket gift” 


Mr. G. R. Mitchison. Q.C. (Lab., Ketter- 
ing), complained that the Minister had been 
putting out “a few blue herrings” —including 
“a kind of coal and blanket gift out of the 
new towns fund.” Whilst he hoped that any 
fund of that kind would be fully and pro- 
perly used, it was no substitute for justice. 
The absence of compensation must have 
injurious effects on all the staff of the new 
towns: on the higher staff—‘‘a particularly 
promising collection of people with a spirit 
of adventure’—who would leave the cor- 
porations; and on the junior clerks, who 
would have difficulty in finding other jobs 
in the new towns where there was a short- 
age of clerical work. 

“I cannot see,’ Mr. Mitchison concluded, 
“how the Minister will involve himself in any 
difficulty or create any dangerous precedent, 
He recognises that there is an obligation. He 
is prepared to say that he will see that a given 
fund, about which we know very little, is 
applied im these cases. If he recognises the 
position to that extent, why does he not 
recognise it fully?” 


Battle not yet over 


Despite this last appeal, the committee 
rejected the compensation clause by 14 
votes to 11. NALGO has thus lost the first 
round in the House of Commons. But the 
battle is not yet over. The Association is 
now preparing to continue it in the House 
of Lords. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD with regret the deaths of the 
following members: 


JOHN BRAMMAH, clerk of works, Kidder- 
minster. 


MISS J. DAVEY, commiitce clerk, Whitstable 
U.DC. 
YRIL B. GOVER, education department, 
Wiltshire, a long-standing member of the district 
commttee 

W.S.MALLOWS, borough treasurer, Harwich. 
A founder membes of the branch, he had been 
secretary / treasurer, chaitman, and eastern district 


committee 


PARSONS Plympton branch secretary 
since 1955, 

S$. 3. ROWE, borough surveyor, Bewdley, since 
1932. A member of Kidderminster branch for 
27 years, Mr. Rowe w president in 1946-7. He 


served on the distric mimittee from 1935-51. 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH 


Keeping pace with modern 
transport problems 


NOW THAT PEOPLE move about so 
often, so fast, and in such numbers, trans- 
port has become a major industry. It has, 
too, set up vast social problems of 
economics and even of sheer space, because 
the various vehicles may collide and destroy 
one another. Technological development 
constantly changes the problems. The modes 
of propulsion in the air, for example, vary 
so drastically, and in so short a time, that 
fashion demands new types of aeroplanes 
before their predecessors are worn out. 

Small wonder that SIR GILMOUR 
JENKINS, writing The Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.), has a tale to tell more exciting than 
his colleagues in more humdrum depart- 
ments. This volume will appeal not only to 
the practising administrator and the stu- 
dent, but also to the less specialised reader, 
who will learn some of the techniques and 
problems of aviation and the economic and 
technical conflicts between different forms 
of land transport. 

Sir Gilmour emphasises the changing face 
of modern transport by adding a chapter 
on the future. The civil servant has not only 
to attend to clamant demands of the every- 
day world, but to imagine the new forms 
those demands may take when aeroplanes 
may rise straight from the ground and no 
longer need vast airports, ships be nuclear- 
powered, or every household has its car. 


Health in schools 


THE JUBILEE of the school health service 
has received lamentably little publicity, 
though the report of the chief medical offi- 
cer of the Ministry of Education for 1956 
and 1957 (Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.) shows 
that the service has a good tale to tell. Kill- 
ing and crippling diseases are on the way out; 
children are taller and heavier and more 
disease-resistant than their predecessors; de- 
fects in their eyes or teeth or ears are no 
longer neglected till they grow into major 
disabilities. But much remains to be done: 
many health dangers still lurk in the old 
school building with poor lighting or ven- 
tilation or even hygiene. Delinquency re- 
mains a national menace which school 
doctors and their colleagues are doing some- 
thing to mitigate. In his introduction sir 
JOHN CHARLES takes pride in what has 
been done, but calls for quick adaptation 
to changing needs. The service, he thinks, 
must give more time to the problems and 
difficulties of individual school children. 


Staff management 

ITCOSTS £12 for advertisements alone for 
every office job filled, according to a recent 
survey by the Industrial Welfare Society. 
Wise employers, whether public or private, 
do all they can to keep their staff and cut 


down the cost of turnover. In Office Staff— 
Selection, Supervision, Training (Industrial 
Welfare Society, 7s. 6d.) ELIZABETH 
PEPPERELL describes some of the 
measures which employers take to recruit, 
train, promote, and retain office workers. 
Even though she omits pay from her survey, 
Miss Pepperell has plenty to say. Her ac- 
counts of staff training schemes and other 
imaginative forms of personnel relations 
are drawn from the best firms and are not 
typical. Generally, she comments, the office 
worker has fared badly in the provision of 
training schemes; day release is unusual; 
he sees his pay decline in relation to that 
of factory workers; lack of proper grading 
causes irritating anomalies; the provision 
of modern labour-saving devices in offices 
lags behind that in the factory. 
ELIZABETH BARLING, in Staff 
Management’ (Institute of Personnel 
Management, 4s. 6d.) writes from experience 
in retail distribution, and includes monetary 
incentives (commission sales, and 
the like) in addition to pay. Her comment 
that “the first function of the staff manager 
. . is to interpret what is happening out- 
side the company to those within” should 
be pondered by employers’ sides of local 
government and comparable joint councils. 
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WINE—AT 6d. A BOTTLE 


aA CENTURY AGO, practically every home 
had its cellar store of native wines: mulled 
elderberry for winter nightcaps, gooseberry 
champagne for summer heatwaves, cowslip 
and cherry, damson and dandelion, raisin 
and rhubarb. Then an unholy alliance of 
wine snobbery, tin-openers, and the Non- 
conformist conscience combined to sup- 

press and nearly to kill the age-old art. 
But, today, high prices and the taste for 
wine developed by wartime warriors and 
post-war European holiday-makers, are 
combining to revive it. Thousands are dis- 
covering that, with no more skill than is 
needed to bottle fruit, they can make wine 
every bit as tasty and exhilarating as the 
imported product—and at no more than 
sixpence a bottle. Its making provides an 
absorbing hobby, and its consumption en- 
livens family life and every social occasion. 
NALGO members wishing to explore 
the craft now have their own guide in 
BERNARD TURNER, a former member 
of Kent County Officers’ Guild—for whom 
he was for some years branch education 
correspondent—now turned publisher. His 
recent book, Enjoy Your own Wine (Mills 
& Boon, 8s. 6d.) is an ideal introduction for 
the amateur, explaining the essentials in 
simplest terms, demonstrating how easy the 
process is, and including good recipes. The 
only criticisms the present reviewer would 
offer are that many of Mr. Turner's recipes 
include too much sugar and are thus likely 
to result in over-sweet wines, and that he 
dismisses too lightly the first and still the 
best of all—mead, the true drink of the gods. 


Will blackcoats lead T.U. movement? 


by GEOFFREY DRAIN 


SURPRISINGLY few books have been 
written on the nature and development of 
trade unions in Great Britain, and those 
which are available tend to be specialised 
and somewhat detailed. For this reason, a 
welcome can be given to RICHARD 
CLEMENTS’ book, Glory Without 
Power (Arthur Barker, Ils. 6d.), which, in 
the space of 142 pages, covers the develop- 
ment of trade unionism from the pioneering 
days to its present position as virtually an 
Estate of the Realm. 

Mr. Clements concerns himself to a con- 
siderable extent with the organisation and 
machinery of the Trades Union Congress. 
In common with many other students 
of this field, he finds this inadequate in 
many important respects to present-day 
needs—particularly when it comes to the 
implementation of a united policy for the 
trade union movement in a time of crisis. 

He is also very much aware of the aspect 
of trade union development which is of par- 
ticular importance to NALGO members— 
the great growth in recent years of “black- 
coated” trade unionism. Referring to the 
growth of NALGO and the National Union 
of Teachers, he says, “the success of the 


two most important unions outside the 
T.U.C.—as well as the success of unions 
within the T.U.C. which cater for a similar 
social strata—indicates that, within the next 
decade, the influence of black-coated unions 
may almost have superseded the influence 
the general workers’ unions wield to-day.” 
This being so, it is a pity that Mr. 
Clements is off the mark in his assessment 
of the importance of compulsory arbitration, 
which he refers to as having been “complete 
anathema to trade unionists.” Although the 
T.U.C. was less vigorous than it might have 
been when the repeal of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Order was under consideration—and 
it is, of course, appreciated by all concerned 
that it was NALGO alone which finally 
saved the day—this statement is an over- 
simplification. Unfortunately, to some poli- 
tical commentators on trade union matters, 
there are certain evocative terms in respect 
of which emotion tends to supplant reason; 
“means test” is one and “compulsory arbi- 
tration” seems to be another. In fact, if the 
growth of black-coated trade unionism has 
the significance Mr. Clements ascribes to it, 
arbitration provisions, both compulsory and 
voluntary, are of supreme importance. 
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O & M IN THE HOSPITALS 
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Report on medical records can help 
to improve working relations 


by G. J. COPLESTON, medical records officer, Westminster Hospital 


THE SECOND report of the Hospital Or- 
ganisation and Method Service has recently 
been published by the Ministry of Health, 
under the title “Medical Records and Secre- 
tarial Services.” 

The report is an assemblage of recom- 
mendations, made at various times to 
various hospitals about aspects of medical 
records, having a general—rather than 
merely local—significance. It is based on 
the examination of medical records work at 
fifteen hospitals, including five teaching 
hospitals, and the medical secretarial ser- 
vices at six hospitals. 


Mainly practical 

The items discussed and the recommenda- 
tions made are primarily concerned with 
practical matters relating to creation, circu- 
lation and care of medical records. In 
consequence, my first impression on reading 
the report was that it contains little in the 
way of new ideas. But the section of the 
report dealing with organisation and, in 
particular, with liaison and good working 
relationships with other departments, de- 
serves attention. 

It is reasonable to suppose that all medi- 
cal records officers and those in charge of 
medical records departments endeavour to 
maintain good working relations with other 
departments and groups of staff, and that 
some of us are given the opportunity of 
addressing nurses in training, sisters and 
matrons’ meetings and, in teaching hospitals, 
the medical students. I am bound to say, 
however, that in my experience, no matter 
how many opportunities medical records 
officers have of addressing different groups 
of staff and conducting them around the 
medical records department, little of what 
is said or seen is fully appreciated. In con- 
sequence, although the report is primarily 
for the information of medical records 
officers and those responsible for the medi- 
cal records department, its wide circulation 
to the medical, nursing and lay staffs can 
help in publicising-the work of the depart- 
ment. 


Medical opposition likely 

The report also contains recommenda- 
tions and observations which should be 
well known to my colleagues, and many of 
them have been implemented where local 
circumstances have permitted. 

Whilst agreeing that the medical records 
officer should be responsible to the group 


or hospital secretary for the day to day 
functioning of the medical records depart- 
ment, | feel that considerable opposition is 
likely to be encountered from the medical 
staff in hospitals where the ultimate res- 
ponsibility rests with a medical superinten- 
dent, or a medical records sub-committee of 
the medical committee, to the suggestion 
that this responsibility should lie with the 
lay administration. Far better results, in my 
opinion, can be achieved if the group or 
hospital secretary is invited to attend the 
medical records sub-committee, as he is 
in a position to advise the sub-committee 
where necessary. 

Any visual aid which assists in sorting, 
filing or locating case note folders is to be 
recommended. In particular, the use of a 
different colour for each batch of 1,000 
folders is one which I know to be of im- 
mense value. Nevertheless, because the ultim- 
ate destination or location of a case note 
folder must be related to the unit number, 
legibility is of great importance—particularly 
since many folders remain in current use 
for a considerable number of years and are 
often subject to thoughtless handling. 


Print for legibility 

The report suggests that it is not necessary 
to have unit numbers printed on the folders 
and that these can either be written by 
hand or with an automatic stamping 
machine. I agree that those methods give a 
legible number in the early life of the folder, 
but they do not stand the test of time. All 
folders, no matter how good the storage 
arrangements may be, become dusty and 
grimy —particularly along the top edge. 
Tabs, where used, are also prone to damage. 
On the other hand, for a relatively small 
charge of 12s. 6d. per 1,000 folders—and 
this charge I quote from appendix “A” of 
the report—unit numbers can be printed 
on folders. I have case folders in my own 
department which were first issued 35 years 
ago, and the printed number is still per- 
fectly legible today. 

The method of recording issues of case 
notes from the filing stores, by recording 
brief details and destination on a card which 
is inserted in place of the case note folder, is 
now used extensively. I do not agree with the 
suggestion that the card should be about 
the same size as the folder—although | 
admit that small cards tend to fall out of 
racks and slide under folders in cabinets 

When handling isolated and small num- 


bers of issues the size of the card is not of 
great importance to the records staff. To 
a clerk who is withdrawing a large number 
of case notes for a clinic or other destina- 
tion, and who normally records the informa- 
tion on the cards before taking the case 
notes, large cards are a hindrance as they 
are bulky and weighty. Over the years I 
have had the opportunity of using both 
large and small cards and have come to 
the conclusion that it is better to take the 
middle course and use a card which is 
about half the width of a case folder and 
the same height. 


Outpatient appointments 


The question of out-patient appointments 
has now been the subject of exhaustive 
studies, both in this report and in the first 
of the series on out-patient waiting time. 

The suggestion in the report of dividing 
appointments work between new and “old” 
appointments is to be recommended if it is 
at all possible to implement it, but I doubt 
the wisdom of siting the new appointments 
clerk in a “back-room.” Although many 
new appointments are now made either by 
telephone or through the post, there is al- 
ways a number of patients who attend 
personally to book a new appointment. For 
this reason, the new appointments clerk 
should be sited in a readily accessible posi- 
tion, near the master index, particularly if 
new cases are pre-registered. 


Secretaries——pool and personal 


In the organisation of medical secretarial 
services the report recommends the intro- 
duction, where possible, of both the pool 
and personal allocation systems. 

The question of capital expenditure arises 
for the installation of dictating machines 
and, although it can be proved that the 
initial outlay can be recovered either by 
increased out-put or by reduction in staff, 
the money still has to be found in the first 
instance. But this is a problem applicable 
to the health service as a whole! 

To sum up, the report can help in publi- 
cising the work of the medical records de- 
partment and in working 
relations; it can encourage the consideration 
by individual hospital authorities of some 
of the recommendations, where it is pos- 
sible to use them; and it can aid the com- 
plete review of individual medical records 
departments, based on its recommendations 
as a whole. 
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Noel Hall committee’s suggestions 
now before Whitley Council 


The report of the special fact-finding committee, appointed 
by the Administrative and Clerical Staffs’ Council last 
June, and led by Sir Noel Hall, is summarised below 


THE COMMITTEE, which was asked “to 
find employment comparable to the senior 
designated grades of the administrative and 
clerical staffs in the hospital service in 
Great Britain, to advise how these employ- 
ments compare in duties and responsibility, 
and obtain details of pay and conditions in 
these employments,’ was unable to find any 
precise analogues capable of immediate 
application to the hospital service. 

It has therefore made certain suggestions 
“couched for ease of exposition in terms of 
money” which, while not being precise 
recommendations for future salary scales, 
may, it thinks, establish a framework of 
basic points within which detailed salary 
scales may be negotiated. 

It should be emphasised that the report 
represents the views of the Committee, ar- 
rived at after an investigation lasting some six 
months or so. It does not follow that the 
Administrative and Clerical Staffs’ Whitley 
Council (which has referred the report for 
consideration (o a joint negotiating commit- 
tee), or either side of it, will accept the 
suggestions made as valid—though it is 
reasonable to assume that, if a broad indica- 
tion of the salary standards of designated 
officers generally can be deduced from thom, 
then some regard may be paid to this in 
negotiation. 


Suggested basic points 


The basic points of the suggestions. re- 
lated to regional hospital board and hospital 
management committee secretaries, are: 
Top scale in the service: to be applied to 
secretaries of regional hospital boards of the 
highest grade and some house governors of 
teaching hospitals, including the secretary of 
the post-graduate hospital, Hammersmith 
£2,900 x 150—£3,500. 

Secretaries of “top band” hospital management 
committees £2,250 x £2,750. 

Secretaries of “middle band” H.M.C.s—£1,750 
x 100—£2,250. 

Secretaries of “bottom band” H.M.C.s—£1,500 
x 50—£1,750. 

It is also suggested that the scales’ applied 
to secretaries and other senior officers of 
large management groups—those with 74 
points or over—should be augmented by 
two additional £100 increments. 

The committee records that it had great 
difficulty in agreeing on the highest rate 
of salary to be applied at the top of the 
service. It did so only by agreeing also that 
it should not be applied to all undergradu- 
ate teaching hospitals. Having had neither 
the time nor the facilities to decide in detail 


which hospitals should be included and 
which excluded from the highest scale, the 
committee thinks it probable that “rather 
more than half but not more than two- 
thirds” will qualify for it. Those who do 
not, it suggests, should go into the scales 
for the “top band” of hospital management 
committees, with the increments recom- 
mended for the largest groups. 


In post-graduate teaching hospitals, it is 
suggested that the secretary in Group A 
should have the same maximum salary as 
in the “top band” hospital management 
committees—£2,750—other salaries being 
calculated in relation to this figure. No 
special recommendations are made for 
teaching hospitals in Scotland, but the com- 
mittee hopes that, when salary scales are 
reviewed, the importance of the work of 
these hospitals to the service as a whole 
will be recognised. 

Since some changes are being made in 
the duties of senior officers in mental hos- 
pitals, the committee suggests that any re- 
consideration of the relationship between 
their salary scales and others in the service 
should await the outcome of the changes. 


} 


Pustic 
Assistance Boaro 


“Hard work never killed anyone!" 


“Sure! But why take a chance on being iis first 
vic?” 


The committee suggests the following 
changes in present internal relativities : 
Treasurers of regional hospital boards: the dif- 
ferential between the scales for secretaries and 
treasurers should be narrowed to £100 at all 
points. 

Finance officers of boards of governors: scales 
should be 70 per cent of their respective secre- 
taries’ scales. 

Finance officers of hospital management com- 
mittees: scales should be 80 per cent of their 
respective secretaries’ scales, except where the 
finance officer's post has been assimilated to the 
general administrative grade. 

Supplies officers: scales should be 70 per cent 
of their respective secretaries’ scales in groups 
of 204-30 points, rising by four equal grada- 
tions to 80 per cent in the over-60 points 
groups. Salaries in the two lower groups should 
be assimilated in the general administrative 
grade. 

R.H.B. legal advisers: maximum salary should 
be no more than 75 per cent of proposed new 
maximum for R.H.B. secretaries. 

Hospital secretaries: The committee stresses 
the need, first emphasised in the original Noel 
Hall report, for these officers to be given ade- 
quate status inside their own hospitals, and sug- 
gests that the maxima for secretaries of hospitals 
in the two highest points groups should be £400 
and £200 respectively above the maximum of 
the senior administrative grade. On the present 
pointing system, however, most hospital secre- 
taries’ posts come in the 54-20 points groups, 
and their salaries scales, based on current rela- 
tivities, will come within the senior administra- 
tive grade. The lowest group of hospital 
secretary posts, 0-5 points, will fall in the 
general administrative grade. In these cases, 
the committee comments, the title is necessarily 
conferred for local convenience, but the content 
of the post “would seem to be scarcely 
sufficient to warrant special remuneration.” 


Assimilation ‘as usual’ 


The committee assumes that assimilation 
to the new scales will follow well-established 
practices, but suggests that, where normal 
assimilation would result in a hospital sec- 
retary receiving an increase proportionately 
less than his subordinates have recently re- 
ceived, some special arrangement should be 
made for him pending further scrutiny of 
the grading of the post. Where, too, normal 
assimilation would bring a secretary into 
the same general grade as one or more of 
his subordinates, he should receive a special 
allowance on a personal basis until the grad- 
ing of his hospital, and therefore of his 
post, can be re-examined. 

As ao fheentive to greater mobility of 
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staffs within the service, the committee sug- 
gests that officers’ removal expenses should 
be paid. Commenting that this is common 
practice in outside organisations, it adds that 
the absence of this concession in the hos- 
pital service is detrimental in that the cost 
of removal discourages many officers from 
seeking promotion. 

The committee’s proposals on senior offi- 
cers in the hospital service are prefaced by 
an account of its vain attempts to find out- 
side employments comparable to the senior 
designated grades in the hospital service. 

Its inquiries covered the major national- 
ised industries, local authorities, the civil 
service, university administration, and in- 
dustrial and commercial organisations, and 
there were two main reasons why it was 
unable to find any precise analogues 
capable of immediate application to the 
hospital service; 
the lay duties of senior hospital officers do 

not require specialist medical knowledge 

and skill; 

the structure of the hospital service is such 
that there is no “pryamid of posts,” with an 
apex towards which outstanding officers can 
aspire, but a “series of plateaux and sub- 
plateaux” of uneven height and structure. 


No analogy in industry 


Thus, in the nationalised industries and 
comparable large-scale concerns, posts of 
apparently similar title and content to those 
of senior administrative officers in the hos- 
pital service were, in practice, held by people 
who had previously practised the main pro- 
fessional and/or technical activities of their 
industry and were, therefore, more closely 
analogous to the medical specialists in the 
health service. 

In local government, senior officers whose 
titles suggested that their responsibilities 
were comparable to those of senior officers 
in the hospital service were found to be 
performing a considerably wider range of 
duties and responsibilities. Only at lower 
levels was there a comparable range of 
duties, but here the degree of responsibility 
was less and the comparison was therefore 
invalidated. 

At first sight, analogy with the civil ser- 
vice appeared promising. But the “plateaux” 
structure of the health service, as opposed 
to the “pyramid” structure of the civil ser- 
vice, had a double influence: first, senior 
officers in the hospital service have to dis- 
charge their responsibilities in conditions 
far different from those who, by their job, 
might appear to be their civil service 
counterparts; secondly, most of them have 
virtually reached the top of their profes- 
sional careers and can expect little or no 
further advancement in their own service. 

The field of university administration was 
found to be too narrow to serve as a 
possible direct comparison for the much 
larger and more diverse hospital service. 

The committee therefore concluded that 
any analogues it might discover would need 
considerable adjustment and correction to 
meet the facts of the hospital service, and it 
decided not to pursue the search. 


that’s the mame of the 
double-decker bus in our 
picture—and a very appro- 
priate name it is, too! Pre- 
sented to the occupational 
therapy and physiotherapy 
departments of Whiston 
hospital, Lancashire, by the 
Whiston corporation on April 
20, the bus is used as a 
practice vehicle for patients 
who, through either injury or 
illness which has affected the 
use of their limbs, have diffi- 
culty in getting on or off 
buses. After sufficient practice 
in the hospital's grounds, it is 
felt that patients on the road 
to recovery will have more 
confidence in travelling on 
public transport—and so re- 
turn to work earlier. 

The bus has been given a 
new registration mumber— 
412 TRY (“For one to try”). 

On the extreme right of the picture MISS 
KIRSTEN BECH, head occupational therapist, 
watches a student occupational therapist help 
an elderly patient to a safe and steady landing. 


Public Service 


Recovery (via Effort) . 


Liverpool Daily Post aad Echo Lid. photograph 


Miss Bech came to this country from Denmark 
for one year's experience—and has stayed for 
ten! It was her idea which prompted the hospital 
committee to use the bus, which has the full 
approval of the hospital's orthopaedic surgeons. 


It was later asked to extend its inquiries 
to cover executive councils, joint pricing 
committees, the dental estimates board, and 
in Scotland, the drug accounts committee. 
For these it did not meet the same 
difficulty in finding analogues. With the 
exception of the executive councils, the 
committee found that their work was, 
in character, indistinguishable from the 
appropriate grade of executive officer in the 
civil service, and it therefore foresees no 
difficulty in establishing relativities. In the 
executive councils, there is something of 
the “plateaux” structure of the hospital ser- 
vice and this should be taken into considera- 
tion when the appropriate analogues in the 
civil service are applied. The committee sees 
no reason why the present grading of posts, 
largely by population, should be altered, 
even though this raises some difficulty at 
marginal points, 


“Structure reasonably comparable” 


Although its study of the facts does not 
enable the committee to give a more precise 
answer to the questions it was asked to in- 
vestigate, it thinks that a structure of 
salaries based on its suggestions would “not 
be out of line with levels of remuneration 
in reasonably comparable outside employ- 
ments.” 

The other members of the committee, 
in addition to Sir Noel Hall, were Sir Wil- 
liam Mathews, K.C_.M.G., C.B., O.B.E., who 
has served as Under-Secretary at the 
Treasury and also with the Ministry of 
National Insurance, and Mr. R. E. Peers, 
who is assistant secretary of the King Ed- 
ward's Hospital Fund for London. 


HEALTH SERVICE FORUM 


TYPISTS’ GRADING 

“No incentive to qualify” 

THE NEW, grading has brought no satisfaction 
to the qualified shorthand-typist in the 
national health service. The maximum salary, 
disregarding the extended scale, is £35 a year 
less than that of an ordinary clerk. Is it 
realised by the negotiators that a person may 
take a shorthand and typing course, reach a high 
standard, and gain a diploma —yet, even by 1961, 
earn less than a clerk who normally does not 
require any qualifications to enter the clerical 
grade” Also, the clerk can be several increments 
higher than a shorthand-typist of the same age, 
because the untrained person had gone straight 
from school into a clerical job. 

I suggest, therefore, that there is no incentive 
to become a qualified shorthand-typist, because 
it is more remunerative to progress as a clerk. 
Secondly, it would have been wiser to negoti- 
ate new gradings for ali secretarial staffs at the 
same time. Some shorthand-typists, who, 
according to the definition in the March 
number of Public Service, should be graded as 
medical secretaries, have been put in the short- 
hand-typists’ grade. Had all the grades been 
published simultaneously, many appeals would 
have been prevented. 


B. BROOMFIELD 
Bournemouth Chest Clinic. 


Sir Noel Hall recommended separate scales for 
machines operators, copy typists and shorthand 
typists and, in negotiations, the staff side sought 
scales which compared favourably with other fields 
of employment. In fact, the shorthand typist is 
now £40 a year betier off than the clerk until the 
last two points on the latter's scale. With three pro- 
ficiency increases, she can get £135 a year more than 
a clerk of the same age. Indeed, if she works until 
retiring age, a shorthand typist can get as much 
as £205 more during her service than a clerk. 
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NALGO leaders answer blunt 
questions at Southport forum 


NALGO LEADERS in the national health 
service faced a battery of blunt questions at 
an open forum in Southport on April 25. 

The occasion marked the first visit of the 
national service conditions sub-committee to 
the north western district, and some 80 
members took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to air their views and criticisms of 
current conditions in the service. 

The team consisted of LEWIS BEVAN, 
chairman of the national service conditions 
sub-committee, R. MORGAN, N.E.C,, 
south-eastern. district, A. ANDERTON, 
west midlands district, and BEN SMITH, 
national organising officer for health staffs 
—all NALGO representatives on the staff 
side of the Administrative and Clerical Staffs 
Council—and MISS M. W. CURTIN, 
N.E.C., west midlands district. 

The first question was: 

Why do negotiations in the Whitley coun- 
cils take so long? Our immediate employers 
want to improve salary standards as much 
as we do. Can we not seek the help of 
the Association of Hospital Management 
Committees to speed up settlements? 

Mr. Smith: There would be no delay in 
reaching agreement if the staff side were 
prepared to accept what the management 
side offered, without argument. The diffi- 
culty is not in getting a settlement, but in 
getting what we want, or as nearly as pos- 
sible what we want. We have to fight every 
inch of the way for that, and of course it 
takes time. The Association of Hospital 
Management Committees has changed its 
representatives on the Administrative and 
Clerical Whitley Council, with the object 
of expediting negotiations, and this has al- 
ready proved helpful. 


Better Whitley representation ? 


In the north-west, we have recruited 
3,000 new members. We should like to think 
that the increased membership was reflected 
in the number of NALGO seats on the staff 
side of the A & C Whitley Council. Can 
NALGO'S representation be improved? 

Mr. Bevan: The Minister himself ruled, 
when the Whitley councils were first set up, 
that every staff organisation with members 
in the health service should have at least 
one seat on the appropriate Council. Origin- 
ally, NALGO had six out of 20 seats on the 
Administrative and Clerical Staffs Council. 
In the 1953 reorganisation, we gained 12 out 
of 30 and, recently, we lost the secretaryship 
by one vote only. I think we ought to have 
more seats, but we have to persuade the 
other staff side organisations to this view. 

Mr. A. Allen, Metropolitan district: I 
think that thé best bargain NALGO has 
made during the past few years is the good 
will it has built up with the other organisa- 
tions on the staff side. With this well estab- 
lished, I am sure we shall eventually get 
more seals. 


Members are grateful for what NALGO 
and the staff side have achieved in difficult 
conditions. But the system under which you 
have to negotiate is clearly wrong. Have you 
been able to do anything towards getting a 
better negotiating machine, as directed by 
last year's Conference? 

Mr. Bevan: We have not yet been able 
to do anything about the Whitley system. 
But there has been a marked change of 
attitude in the management side since the 
veto. There is now a higher level of civil 
servant on the management side and, while 
the system is unchanged-—with Treasury in- 
tervention—relationships are better, negotia- 
tions are more productive and the mach- 
inery has been speeded up by referring more 
negotiations to small joint committees. 


Can Parliament help ? 


Could not NALGO raise the question of 
health service negotiating machinery in Par- 
ligament? 


Mr. Smith: Have no illusions. | do not 
think there is one Member of Parliament 
who, if asked to say whether or not Parlia- 
ment should have control over the money 
spent on the national health service, would 
answer “no.” The government must control 
the spending of money on the service-—and 
salaries are part of that expenditure. 


Some members have suggested that health 
staffs would be better off by joining together 
in a separate organisation. It is true that, 
when we go to district committee meetings, 
we have to sit through business concerning 
local government, gas, and electricity mem- 
hers, and only a small proportion of Con- 
ference time is devoted to our salaries and 
conditions of service. What is your answer? 


Mr. Bevan: It is always possible to form 
a Separate organisation, but whether it could 
give you better service than you get from 
NAL GO ts very doubtful. True, when we go 
to meetings, we have to listen to reports 
and discussions that do not immediately 
affect us but I suggest that everything that 
happens at Conference may affect the health 
member eventually, because of the inter- 
relationship between the various public ser- 
vices covered by the Association. Whatever 
happens in one service may well have re- 
percussions in the others. In NALGO, you 
have the perfect chain of representation 
and responsibility—from member to branch, 
to district, to national sub-committee, to 
national negotiating body. No organisation 
formed for health service staffs alone would 
have NALGO’S resources or could afford 
to employ its highly experienced stalf. With- 
out these you would be thrown back more 
and more on your honorary officers and, 
however good they might be, they would 
still be amateurs—and the amateur must 
always take second place to the professional. 

F.V.POWELL, chairman of the north 
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western and north Wales district committee, 
presided over the forum, which was ar- 
ranged by the district health service 
conditions sub-committee. Other guests in- 
cluded H.R. REES, secretary of the South- 
port and district H.M.C., GEOFFREY 
DRAIN, deputy general secretary, J. C. 
HAMILTON, chief organisation officer, 
PHILIP ROWLEY, assistant organising 
officer for health staffs, STEPHEN 
DUNCAN, N.E.C., vice-chairman of the 
district committee, and F. SIGNEY, dis- 
trict organisation officer, W. M. SHAW, 
chairman of the district service conditions 
sub-committee, proposed the vote of thanks. 


Service conditions news 


FULL A. & C. SCALES CLAIM 
Referred to Industrial Court 


THE Staff side’s claim that the salary scales 
negotiated last year on the basis of the Noel 
Hall Report should be applied in full from 
July 1, 1958, is to be referred to the Industrial 
Court, 

When the proposal was discussed in the 
Administrative and Clerical Staffs Council on 
May 13, it was clear that the management 
side wished to reach some agreement on the 
claim, but could not do so _ because the 
Ministry representatives had been unable to 
get approval for any alteration in the terms 
of the Industrial Court Award 2701, which 
laid down the present scheme of piecemeal 
application of the scales. There was no alterna- 
tive, therefore, but to take the difference to 
arbitration, 


DESIGNATED GRADES REPORT 


Referred to negotiating committee 
THE REPORT of the fact-finding committee 
on the salaries of designated grades has been 
referred to the negotiating committee, 


RADIOGRAPHERS’ SALARIES 
100 at public meeting 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT heard the case 
for a revision of radiographers’ salaries on May 
21. It was presented by BEN SMITH, organis- 
ing officer for health staffs, As soon as the 
Court’s award is known it will be sent to 
branches. 

The next day, more than 100 London radio- 
graphers attended a public meeting in West- 
minster, organised by the metropolitan district 
committee. A. ALLEN, district representative 
to the national health service conditions sub- 
committee, took the chair; A, E. ODELL., past 
president of the Association, represented the 
metropolitan district committee; and BEN 
SMITH and GEOFFREY DRAIN, deputy 
general secretary, spoke on the advisability and 
advantages of radiographers joining a_ trade 
union as well as belonging to their own pro- 
fessional body. 


DENTAL ATTENDANTS 
Management side's offer rejected 


The management side of Committee “H” of 
Professional and Technical Council “B” made 


an offer to the staff side on May 22 for an in- 
crease in the salaries of dental attendants. The 
offer was quite unacceptable to the staff side, 
and it was therefore decided to refer the differ- 
ence to the Industrial Court. The case for the 
staff side will be presented by BEN SMITH. 
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Readers’ Forum 


BRANCH ORGANISATION 
Too many diehards? 


THE LBADING article in the April Public 
Service, on the organisation of NALGO, 
prompts me to comment on the present lack 
of incentive for younger members to take an 
interest in the Association’s work, I have no 
complaint about NALGO’S efficiency nation- 
ally: in all dealings with the central organisa- 
tion, I have had complete satisfaction, but my 
experiences of branch activity have been most 
disheartening. 

I joined local government straight from 
school and, during my first six years, my spare 
time was taken up with study. Even had I had 


The next number of ‘‘Public Service”’ will be 
a combined July-August number, published 
towards the end of July and containing a 
report of Annual Conference. Readers’ Forum 
will appear again in September. Letters for 
publication then should be addressed to the 
editor, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.! 


the time, however, there was little encourage- 
ment to take part in branch activities—all I 
knew of NALGO was that my subscriptions 
were collected. The organisation was never ex- 
plained to me. I had no idea who was on the 
branch executive committee, or what it did. 
Eventually, because no-one else in a depart- 
ment of more than 100 members showed any 
enthusiasm, I became departmental representa- 
tive. Before each committee meeting, I] made a 
point of asking members of the department if 
they had any views or suggestions they wished 
me to make, but was usually met with a blank 
expression. It was no better at the meetings. 
I was the junior amongst a group of elderly 
members who had been elected year after 
year and were bogged down in a time-honoured 
ritual. Should I dare to interrupt their ardent 
discussions on the last social, or the next bowls 
match, with some more vital matter, | was made 
to feel I was intruding, or was blowing the trum- 
pet for my own personal ends. 

After a year on that committee, I gave up 
in disgust, I just could not penetrate the barrier 
between an old majority and a young minority. 


Now I have moved to a new district, where 
I hope to regain my old enthusiasm, and, in 
time, play my part in the cause of my fellows’ 
well-being. Perhaps | shall have better luck 
here. But if other junior officers have had my 
experience of branches being run by the old 
school, or by officers who frown upon new 
ideas, who go cap-in-hand to their councils, 
and will not stand out against bad conditions 
for fear of victimisation, then NALGO is not, 
and cannot claim to be, efficient. 


D.3J. GWYNN 
Public health inspector, 
Dunmow, R.DC. 


Recruit by “gentle persuasion” 

I WAS interested in the report of the 
N.E.C.’s survey of branch and district organisa- 
tion, published in the April Public Service. As 
a branch representative, | should like to reply 
to some of the comments made on recruit- 
ment. In trying to recruit members, I have 
found that, since there is no obligation to join 
NALGO and the mention of a “closed shop” 
is frowned upon, the representative can only 
revert to “gentle persuasion.” This puts him 
in a weak position. 

One reason for non-membership was given 
as “personal prejudice against, or religious ob- 
jection to, membership of a trade union.” I 
wonder whether any member~-knows a non- 
unionist who has exercised his conscientious 
objection by refusing an award gained for him 
by a trade union? 


3. WHITAKER 
Edinburgh branch. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 
“Cinderella’’ grades A and B 
THE SALARY increases awarded by the In- 
dustrial Court to local government chief officers 
were extremely unsatisfactory in the “lower 
lettered” grades, and the new agreement for the 
Charter grades accentuates the position. The 
maximum for grade A is now only £15 more 
than the new A.P.T. V maximum, and £15 
below it in the London weighting area, because 
the London weighting allowance is not payable 
to designated chief officers and officers on the 
A—I scales. 

Grades A and B appear to be the 
“Cinderellas” of the service, and the time lag 


SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in various services are summarised below. 
Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Pay INCREASES for the special classes of 
officers covered by paragraph 21 (8) of the Charter 
dexcept public health inspectors, on whose salaries 
negotiations will continue on July 15) were agreed 
by the NJC. executive committee on May 20, with 
effect from April 1. The new scales reflect the rises 
agreed for Charter staff generally om April 15, and 
reported Jast month. They affect the following: 

Assistant solicitors: engincering and surveying assistants: 
architectural assistants; Gnance staffs; mental health wor- 
(inctuding those in occupation centres); inspectors of 


wnivervity graduates. 

The new scales for women typists, shorthand- 
typists, machine operators, and telephone operators 
miscellaneous scheme) are as follows. In each case 


the figures given are for the new scales from April 1, 
with the ultimate 1961 scales in brackets. 

Copy-typists and machine operators (simple machines): 
£203-£494_ with qualification bar at £469 (£210-£505, bar at 
£480) Shorthand-typists and machine operators (mere com- 
plex machines), £'18-£567, with proficiency bar at £537 
(2335-4585, bar at £555) shorthand-(y pists: 
£231-£511 (£240-£525) Addressing or duplicating machine 
operators: £264-4469 (£275-£480) Senter scale £532- 
£612 (£555-£635). Senior scale £612-£687 (6635-4710). 
Telephone operators (miscellaneous scheme): (206-1442 (£210- 
£455), the revised scale for miscellancous grade 1 applies 
to women telephonists on duties warranting a higher salary 


NEW TOWNS 


SALARY INCREASES ranging from £200 to 
£300 have been agreed for designated chief officers 
of development corporations, with cflect from 
February 1. 


Public Service 


which invariably occurs between awards to the 

Charter grades and to chief officers aggravates 

the position. Staff and employers’ representa- 

tives should get together at once to restore 

a reasonable differential between these grades. 
W.J. HARRIES 

“Cranhourne,”” 

1 Warren Park, 

Warlingham, Surrey. 

This is one of the difficulties resulting from there 
being two joint councils responsible for settling 
salary scales in local government—the National 
Joint Council and the Joint Negotiating Committee. 
An integration of all scales under the NJ.C. would 
avoid these difficulties, and therefore NALGO 
continues to seek this by pressing for abolition of 
the N.J.C. salary “ceiling.” 


“NALGO mainly for senior officers” 
SENIOR OFFICERS in loca! government 
have recently had pay increases of between 4 
and 19 per cent, back-dated six months, Other 
officers have had 4 to 5 per cent increases— 
not back-dated. From the history of the Asso- 
ciation’s post-war negotiations, NAL GO seems 
to exist primarily to benefit senior officers, Is 
it not time that this minority body within the 
membership was left to carry on its own nego- 
tiations, as in the past, without being supported 
by the subscriptions of the rest of the members? 
3. GUPPY and others. 

Folkestone. Kent 

The chief officers’ salary claim, first submitted 
to the employers in September, 1957, and settled 
by the Industrial Court award in January, 1959, 
resulted in increases of approximately 33 per cent 
on the salaries agreed when national scales were 
first introduced for these officers—that is, October, 
1950, for clerks and designated chief officers, and 
April, 1952, for officers in the “lettered” grades. 
These increases were broadly comparable with those 
obtained during the same period for officers on the 
higher APT grades, before the latest award, but 
much smaller than those obtained for officers on 
the lower grades. For example, percentage increases 
at the top of the general and clerical divisions since 
1950 are 54.5 and $2.3 respectively. 


PUBLICITY FOR PAY AWARDS 
Bouquet for the staff 


I HEARD some muttered criticisms that mem- 
bers did not receive details of the recent local 
government salaries award with the alacrity 
they expected. Agreement was reached in 
negotiations on April 15. On April 16, the 
national press reported the facts, and said 
details would not be published until after 
the employing authorities had been notified. 
This was obviously a condition of the agree- 
ment imposed by the employers’ side, and is, 
in itself, a tribute to our communications system 
which has, in recent years, consistently beaten 
the employers to the punch. 

As I understand it, details were in the hands 
of branch secretaries by the first post om April 
16, but, in accordance with the agreement, were 
withheld from the membership as a whole for 
two days. Members may care to calculate the 
work involved in typing, duplicating and des- 
patching five pages to 1.350 branches. I think 
the staff deserve a bouquet. 

Cc. H. JONES 
Salford branch. 

Mr Jones's bouquet is appreciated. He is wrong 
on one point, however. Branches were not asked 
to withhold the news from their members, only 
from the press and outside bodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS GRADES 

More work for less pay 

TWO YEARS AGO, an officer on the maxi- 
mum of miscellaneous grade II] had a salary 
of £523, £11 more than his colleague at the 
top of the higher general division. This was 
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thought little enough recompense for the extra 9 
six hours worked by the miscellaneous grade N A L G oO fs FE U N D Ss. | N | y 5 8 
officer. Now, after the latest local government 

£ 


salary award, he gets £5 a year less than the 


man at the top of the general division—al- Subscription we 


though he may spend anything up to 38 hours 23,542 members earning up to £300/ contributed 28,709 
"of his 54,471 members earning up to £301-£500 contributed 99,610 
on “work of a manual nature.” 102,179 members earning up to £501-£750 contributed 266,235 
the for 34,282 members earning up to £751-£1,000 contributed 94,007 
the additiona ours they work? y recent 19 ; ; 
2 a members earning over £1,000 contributed 66,770 
mately 23d. an hour. The APT I hourly rate has 6, retired members contributed 1,656 
increased by Is. Sd. in the past two years. I £556,987 
no longer consider that I get any return for Investment, etc., interest 4,337 
Miscellaneous (incl. special activities) 3,048 
ELWYN KERSHAW 
Heywood branch. 372 
THE FUTURE OF GAS 
Swiss safety example 
IN THE MAY Public Service supplement, “Gas How every £l was spent 
greets the future,” the public is promised a 
d. 


safer supply of gas. But when can it expect . 
this? Coal gas can be made safe by reducing Special Reserve Fund & & 1 9 
the carbon-monoxide content to 5 per cent 


or less. The town of Basle in Switzerland has 
had a gas supply purified of all but one per Branches 4 
cent of carbon-monoxide for more than a year, 
— District committees @ 10 


COST OF LIVING 
The official cost of living figure stood at 110 


(January, 1956=100), the same as March 17. : 
Calculated on the old basis (June, 1947—100), organisation ® Og 6 


figure Lis Bow District organisation ® ® @ 


during which time no deaths from gassing have 

been reported. Other Swiss towns are said to Conference and N.E.C. expenses & 9 

be contemplating adopting the Basle process. 
In this country, however, the best that the 

Gas Council can do is to accept the recom- Parliamentary and legal expenses gy 3 


mendation of the Institution of Gas Engineers q 


General reserve 


that the aim of all boards should be to bring Whitley Council expenses 7 
down the carbon-monoxide content of gas to 
10 per cent or less within the next 10-15 
years, With deaths from accidental gas-poison- Education Q 5 
ing now averaging about 850 a year, surely a 
safe gas supply is now an urgent matter? 
LESLIE DAVIES 
Senter public health inspector, 
Stockport. 
Public Relations Qa 4 
The Gas Council comments: Mr. Davies has not 
mentioned the cost factor. It is estimated that, for 
the processes involved in the Swiss experiments, this Miscellaneous (incl. T.U.C. ballot, etc.) a 3 
is an additional amount of between I4d. and 3d. 
a therm, and that the application of these processes Each whole symbo! represents one shilling él 0 0 


over the whole of this country would require a 
capital expenditure of as much as £100 million. 


PLAY LEADERSHIP 


ASSOCIATION’S REVENUE ACCOUNT 


July Conference in Liverpool Year to December 31, 1958 

A NATIONAL Conference on Play Leadership 
is to be held at St. Katherine’s Training College, Net Expenditure Income 
Liverpool, from July 2-4. It is being organised by he ake £ Lm £ £ 
the National Playing Fields Association in con- Headquarters organisation... -» 98,341 Members’ subscriptions .. $56,987 
junction with Liverpool corporation and the District organisation ... daa +» 102,480 Less: Transfer to Special 
Liverpool Council of Social Service. Conference, N.EC., etc., expenses .., 21,426 Reserve Fund ... 50,000 

The full residential fee is £5 $s.: ee Parliamentary and legal work ai 6,523 Retained by branches 170,975 

th vale £3 3 Whitley Council expenses ... 16,382 Contributions to dis- 
meals is £1 1s. The Ministry of Housing and “Public Service” 36,643 im se 
Local Government has sanctioned expenses, to Public Relati 

local authorities making individual application, Affiliation Ballot ...  ... 2,922 312,157 
of than two delegates—a member and Miscellaneous eee 4,694 Investment, etc., interest... 4,337 
an officer. ——— | Miscellaneous (including Special 

Taking part will be experts in education, hous- 311,635 Activities) ss a See ov 3,048 
ing, drama, physical recreation, and treatment Surplus for the year ... ave <3 7,907 
of young offenders. — ee 

Further details from the N.P.F.A., Playfield £319,542 £319,542 
House, 71 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 
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New Pensions Increase Bill 
proposes 2-12 per cent rise 


A NEW BILL, published on May 14, 
provides for a further increase in public ser- 
vice pensions. It is designed to offset hardship 
caused by the seven per cent rise in the cost 
of living since the last Pensions (Increased) 
Act was passed in 1956. 

The increase will apply to, among others, 
local government and national health ser- 
vice pensioners. It does not apply to retired 
officers of the nationalised gas and electricity 
industries, but NALGO is already seek- 
ing appropriate increases on their behalf. 

The Bill will give the largest pensions in- 
creases to those who have been retired the 
longest. Public service pensions are related 
to pay on retirement, so that those who re- 
tired during a period when salaries were 
increasing already have pensions which take 
account of the incredse in the cost of living. 


No maximum imposed 


As with the 1956 Act, there will be no 
means test. In two other respects, the new 
Bill is better than the last Act: it applies 
mo maximum to the increases (in 1946, the 
maximum increas? allowed was £100) and 
® bases the increases on original pensions 
plus previous increases instead of on pen- 
sion only 

Under the new Act, then, increases will be 
paid as follows to those whose pensions begin: 


After Not later than per cent 
March 31, 1952 12 
March 31, 1952 March 31, 1953 10 
March 31, 1953 March 31, 1954 s 
March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 6 
March 31, 1955 March 31, 1956 4 
March 31, 1956 March 31, 1957 2 


Those whose pensions began on or after 
April 1, 1957, will not benefit, because it is 
considered that the rise in the cost of living 
since then has not been enough to justify 
an increase. 

All whose pensions began on or before 
March 31, 1952, will benefit by the same 
rise of 12 per cent. But since previous Acts 
gave the largest increases to those who had 
been retired longest, and those increases are 
included in the basis, on which the new in- 
creases will be calculated, the “oldest” pen- 
sioners will again receive comparatively 
greater benefit. 


NALGO at the Treasury 


J. G. HALEY, NALGO’S legal officer, 
was one of the T.U.C. local government 
advisory committee’s deputation which met 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
SIMON, QC, on May to dis- 
cuss proposals for revising the Pensions (In- 
crease) Acts. It was learned that the new Bill 
was already in print, but its contents were 
not disclosed to the deputation. Mr. Simon 
said, however, that after its publication he 
and his officers would deal with any repre- 


sentations made by members of the deputa- 
tion on the scope of the Bill. They are to meet 
him again on June 5. 


Among the points made by Mr. Haley on 
NALGO’S behalf were: 


(a) that pensions should not be confined to 
retired local government officers, but should 
apply also to retired health service officers 
and, if possible, pensioners of the gas and 
electricity industries—especially those who 
were transferred to those industries from 
local authorities on nationalisation, 

(b) that special consideration should be given 
to older retired officers, particularly those 
who were over 65 before July 5, 1948, 
and therefore did not qualify for state pen- 
sion; to officers whose war bonus was 
ignored when their average remuneration 
was calculated for pensions purposes, and 
whose pensions were therefore smaller than 
they would have been had the officers re- 
mained in the service until salaries and 
bonus were consolidated; and to officers 
who had not been entitled to the full 10 
per cent increase under the 1956 Act be- 
cause they retired before May 31, 1952, 
and their pensions were based on retiring 
emoluments of £1,500 or over. 


On the first point, Mr. Simon said that, 
while he appreciated that some retired 
officers of the gas and electricity industries 
had served local authorities before nationali- 
sation, they were, nevertheless, not in the 
public service when they retired. 

On the second point, he explained that 
it would not be possible to compensate 
officers who were not eligible for state pen- 
sions, because it would mean departing 
from the contributory nature of the 1948 
scheme. In addition, some of these officers 
had not exercised the option of entering the 
scheme, and it would be unfair to compen- 
sate them now at the expense of their col- 
leagues who had chosen to do so. 


Do you get income tax relief on your car loan? 


AN OFFICER may have borrowed two hun- 
dred pounds from his employing authority to 
buy a car, and he has to repay the loan by 
monthly instalments, Part of each monthly in- 
stalment is interest, and he is entitled to income 
tax relief on that interest. The way in which 
the relief is given depends on the rather com- 
plicated rules laid down in the Income Tax 
Act, 1952. 

Under Section 169 of that Act, the officer 
may, when paying the interest, deduct from 
it a sum equivalent to income tax at the full 
standard rate-——7s. 9d. in the pound. If, for 
instance, he has to pay each month one pound 
by way of interest, he pays, in practice, 
12s. 3d. only and retains the sum of 7s. 9d., 
which is the tax he has deducted, 

He must, however, notify his inspector of 
taxes that he is paying interest and deducting 
tax from it and, although he does not have 
to pay the tax over to the revenue authorities, 
a portion of his income, equivalent to the 
annual amount of the interest, will be taxed 
at the full standard rate. This will be the case 
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Marriace Guipanc 
BuREAU 


“It was perfect at first. Then, as we were leaving 
the church... .” 


R. B. Webb retires 


R.B. WEBB, M.B.B., assistant town clerk and 
establishment officer at Westminster and deputy 
clerk of the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee, has retired. 

Mr. Webb served the city council for 43 
years, broken only by a year after the last war 
when he was seconded by the government to 
act as local government adviser to the Control 
Commission in Germany, 

During some 30 years’ NALGO membership, 
he has given unparalleled service to the branch 
as chairman and secretary, and as secretary of 
the staff side of the local joint committee; taken 
a leading part in district committee affairs, par- 
ticularly as a member of its general purposes 
sub-committee for 15 years; and served on the 
National Executive Council for four years from 
1948 to 1951. 

Since 1945, Mr. Webb has been a member 
of the staff side of the London District Counal, 
for the past eleven years acting as chairman 
and leader of the staff side. He has also been 
chairman of the London service conditions sub- 
committee since its inception in 1953, 


even though he is entitled to personal reliefs 
on that part of his taxable income. For 
example: suppose an officer is paying ten 
pounds interest a year, but is not paying tax 
at the full standard rate of 7s. 9d. in the 
pound because, for instance, he has a wife 
and several children, He is entitled to deduct 
tax at 7s. 9d. in the pound from the interest, 
but, equally, he must pay tax at 7s. 9d. in the 
pound on ten pounds of his income even 
though he might otherwise be entitled to pay 
tax at only 6s. 3d. in the pound, 

Tax relief on car loan interest is not usually 
given by way of an adjustment to the P.A.Y.E, 
code number. The revenue authorities have 
told the Association, however, that if individual 
officers apply to their local tax inspector, he 
may adjust their code numbers so as to avoid 
the complications of the above system. 

In any event, an officer paying car loan 
interest should get tax relief, whether it is 
obtained by deducting tax from the interest 
and retaining the amount deducted or by an 
adjustment in his P.A.Y.E. coding. 
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SPOKESMEN 
FOR THE NCI 


The DMA Final course was excellent .. . 
unlike the intermediate course which I took 
with another college, it was very up to date. 

12072 


The form and content of your courses are 
excellent, and certainly better than those 
of other colleges of which I have had some 


experience. 
9722 


With other courses I took four years to 
complete the intermediate of the Institute 
of Hospital Administrators, whereas with 
your help the Final was passed in two 


ears. 
y 11271 


“*Correspondence tuition is for me a hitherto unencountered 
facet of trade union activity, and for this reason I have read 
your explanatory leaflets with great interest. I must say that 
I have always tended to regard with suspicion and perhaps 
distrust the claims and promises of commercial correspondence 
organisations, and I found it a novel experience to be able to 
take at face value the statements made by NCI, knowing that 
they were backed by the integrity of a responsible trade 
union. Your fees are a shade higher than some, but, as you 
are a non-profit-making concern, I am confident that I can 
accept that this is reflected in the quality of your tuition. 
Certainly the results you quote would appear to bear out 
this assumption.”* 


G. W., LANCS 


The . . . Treasurer has seen your courses, 
and on his advice I am enrolling for the 


IMTA intermediate. 
423 


In two years I was able to pass both inter- 
mediate and final CIS examinations with- 


out having to repeat any stage. 
11453 


Having had experience of other correspon- 
dence colleges, I am thankful I was able 
to take advantage of the excellent facilities 


offered by the NCI. 
11674 


I am greatly impressed by your methods, 
as compared with the course I took with 
. . . Which I felt to be more in the nature 
of a revision course and made things seem 


to be altogether too easy. 
10562 


NALGO CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, 
| York Gate, London, N.W.1 


Please send details of NCI courses to 
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Don’t go on these holidays! 


—planned by last month’s competition winners 


HOW MANY school attendance officers 
have thought of spending their holiday in 
a Dr. Barnardo's Home, travelling there and 
back in a school bus, with only a bottle of 
milk for refreshment? 

Or how many street trading inspectors 
would choose to push a fully-loaded barrow 
to Land’s End or John O’Groats (whichever 
is further) stopping in every town en route 
to “open up shop” in the narrowest part 
of the main street? 

Not many, we imagine. And perhaps 
only  maticious-minded members like 
SYDNEY KERSHAW (Oldham _ Elec- 
tricity) and ALAN WALLIS (St. Pancras), 
who submitted these ideas (respectively) for 
our April “Busman’s Holiday” competition, 
would suggest it. 


For radiographers . . . 


Though the competition excited less 
imagination than we expected, some readers 
had some fiendish fun, and we think Miss 
Millie Meter, the mass miniature chest 
radiographer, might not enjoy this vacation 
devised for her by P. RAMSELL (Notting- 
ham), who wins a guinea for the idea: 


Journey—bvy Tube to Chester. Hotel—New 
Monia Inn; H. & C. in all dark rooms; 
Veranda exposed to sun’s radiation; Barium 
meals; licensed bar (Dry pleurisy a speci- 
ality); Masses of company for developing 
friendship; magnificent views. Entertainment 
organised tours of lung fields; golf on minia- 
ture larynx; large films screened nightly. Cost 
—Whitley Council rates; slight increase yearly. 


... and registrars 


And a_ half-guinea goes to D. C. 
BELSHAM (Southend-on-Sea) for this sug- 
gested holiday for a registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages: 

Tour by ambulance to Newbourn, Suffolk, 
being accommodated at a maternity home. 
Provided at regular intervals with baby 
foods and dummy, and entertained by a bevy 
of beauties doing confinement exercises. Next 
stage by pram to Weddington, Warwick- 
shire, staying with newly-weds on honey- 
moon, who would entertain him in the art 
of married bliss! Sandwiches provided as 
the “food of love” would be insufficient. 
Finally by hearse to Gravesend, Kent, being 
accommodated at the local cemetery. Meals 
of bone soup, body-building foods and 
spirits. Entertained to hair-raising stories and 
head hunter's ball. Cost paid out of national 
health fund. 


A BRIGHTER CONFERENCE 


PRIZES totalling three guineas—to be 
awarded at the editor’s discretion—are 
offered for the best last line to complete 
this topical limerick: 
A delegate mad with frustration 
Thought Conference lacked animation ; 
But all were apalied 
When he leapt up and called 


Entries, giving name, address, and 
branch, must reach Public Service, | York 
Gate, Regents Park, London N.W.!, by 
July 3. The editor’s decision is final. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


ONLY nine per cent of local government 
officers are paid over £1,000 a year, Mr. S. J. 
Noel-Brown, the Organisation and Methods 
Consultant, told the annual meeting of the 
National Union of Ratepayers’ Associations 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

“Officials are not overpaid,” he said. “If 
more local authorities went in for O. and 
M. surveys, more would be better paid, be- 
cause our recommendations are nearly al- 
ways that work should be done by less staff 
with more pay.” 

That, however, did not mean a redundancy 
problem. All the local authorities he had sur- 
veyed had had a normal staff wastage of 15 
to 40 per cent, and redundancies could be ab- 
sorbed within two years. Extract from: Local 
Government Journal, May, 1959, 


CAN BE MET BY 


NALGO 


LOOK AHEAD— 


PROVIDENT 


THOSE EXTRA COSTS 


—AND JOIN TODAY 


Please send me full details of NPS schemes 
To NALGO PROVIDENT SOCIETY, | York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1 


SICKNESS AT HOME 
HOSPITAL EXPENSES 
CONVALESCENCE 
NURSING HOME FEES 


Age next birthday 
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‘Why I’m glad to bein NALGO’ 
—members give their reasons 


WHY ARE YOU glad you're a NALGO 
member-—if you are? That was the question 
posed in our April competition. Answers 
ranged from the high-principled to the per- 
sonal, but the majority opinion was best 
summed up by R. W. PITT, sectional 
chief clerk in Coventry’s education depart- 
ment, who, after 29 years’ membership, 
found three main reasons: 

First, I know that my Association strives 
continually to improve the “bread and butter” 
prospects of its members; 

Second, by its other work—education, 
ancillaries, public relations, special activities, 
and so on—NALGO caters for the many 
other needs of the individual; 

Third, the comradeship of NALGO mem- 
bers makes me proud of our voluntary 
organisation. At the holiday centres, summer 
schools, district conferences, and in = my 
branch, I have been privileged to meet people 
who are exciting, experimental, controversial, 
and courageous. 

Most competitors stressed the comrade- 
ship which membership of NALGO brings: 

What pleases me most, wrote MISS 
FITHUEL BRIDGES, a school assistant in 
Barking education department, is the feeling 
of “‘helongine.” I no longer seem to be alone 

hut a member of a family with all the 
security a good family can give. 

In short, 1 feel “secure” and happy in the 
knowledge that my being a member may 
help others to feel the same. 

Though he has been in the service—-and 
the Association—for only a year, JOUN 
HARBOTTLE, a young ticket clerk at 
Oldham, has had the same experience: 

I feel that 1 really and truly belong, he 
writes. | have found NAtGo characterised 
hy effective activity and capable of looking 
after the interests of its members. For my 
small subscription am offered numerous 
services and facilities 

The view of a maturer member is given 
by B. HUW THOMAS, deputy clerk of 
Mid and West Glamorgan Valuation Panels: 


1. The scheme of conditions of service— 
taken for granted today—would not have 
been possible without NALGO. 

2. As one gets older, compensation for loss 
of office and superannuation benefits assume 
a greater significance—and a realisation that, 
without NALGO, there would be none. 

3. NALGO’s strength is reassuring when 
one feels, maybe, a little lonely in dealings 
with chief officers and local authorities, 

4. My subscriptions and participation in 
NALGO have helped, in some small measure, 
to make these things possible. 

More unusual, but again stressing the 
value of N At Go comradeship, is the reason 
given by A. J. WILKINSON, senior 
committee clerk, Kent river board, who has 
been branch secretary for 21 years : 

Owing to a physical handicap affecting my 
spec h and appearance, / was aly ays ime lined 
to he alone wolf 
My successful conquering of my reserve is 
almost entirely due to the help and en- 


couragement given to me by my colleagues 

in NALGO, 

J.R. FINLAYSON, a housing manager 
and member of West Cornwall branch, 
finds a grimmer reason: 

Those of us exposed to hazardous work, 
like housing, owe NALGO a double debt. 
Down-trodden in a grisly cavalcade of pre- 
judice, violence, and victimisation, we know 
that our Association provides a sure defence 
against injustice and oppression, 

R. W. WILLIAMS, an instructor tech- 
nician in dental technology and a member 
of Birmingham branch, rises to higher 
motives with : 

In the gradual development of civilisation 
and man’s relationship with others, some 
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fundamental rules for behaviour rematn out- 
standing. 

I am glad to be a member of an Asso- 
ciation which practises these rules, honours 
all freely-made agreements, is responsible to 
its members and society, and shows wisdom 
in . . . courageously behaving in this way. 
We award the prize of £2 2s. to Mr. Pitt, 

and £1 Is. goes to the senders of each of the 
other entries mentioned. 


Aberdeen gas branch wins March 


recruitment contest 

OUR £2 2s, prize for the branch recruiting the 
highest percentage of new members in March 
went to Aberdeen gas, which raised its former 
membership of 39 to 52—a 33.3 per cent 
increase. Thus, Aberdeen gas, a runner-up in 
the February competition, has increased its 
membership by 62 per cent since the end of 
January and is therefore a strong candidate for 
the special prize of £25, to be awarded at the 
end of the year to the branch with the best 
recruitment record during 1959, 


Two tie for prettiest girl of March 


GRACE AUSTIN (left, above) and 
LINDA McANDREW (right) share the 
first prize for the prettiest new member 
in March. Grace, 17, is a junior clerk 
at Harlow new town; and Linda, 16, 
at Birmingham. On the left (below) 


is BEVIS BARRATT, the best-looking 
new man recruit. Aged 20, he is a 
finger-print clerk at Birmingham 
M. R. JAIN (right) won the February 
competition; we introduced him last 
month, but without his photograph 


; 
; 


Public Service 


t’s been hard work—but a winner! 


Thrilling finish for “Cover the Country” 


CLOSE ON a hundred big projects—and 
twice as many smaller ones. Countless 
columns of local press publicity—-and 
scores of thousands of NALGO leaflets in 
circulation. 

That is the final, better-than-bargained-for 
score in the “Cover the Country” campaign. 
Nine months of hard work by branch public 
relations enthusiasts and their bands of willing 
helpers has made it one of the best and 
brightest of all NALGO's devices to tell the 
public just how the work of NALGo members 
enriches everyday living. 

As the campaign reaches #t climax, it has 
inspired yet another piece of branch enterprise. 
Special certificates, signed by the Association’s 
President and General Secretary, are to be 
presented to the branches whose projects have 
been mapped and recorded in Public Service— 
small but tangible recognition of their contri- 
butions to the campaign. And the certificates 
themselves have been designed by FRED 
STOWBLL of Leamington branch, and pro- 
duced by the branch, under the leadership of 
its PRORON COX. 


Completed projects 


* indicates that the NatGo exhibition—“Local 
Government is Our Business”—was used. 


1. BEDFORD COUNTY—presented challenge 
cup to the Bedford Camera Club for annual 


2. BEXHILL—PRO addressed Young Conserva- 
tives on local government; talk received wide- 
spread and useful publicity. Also inspired cinema 
manager to invite branch members as guests 
to see “Room at the Top”! 


Malges forts fo 


Cover THE COUNTRY 
branch aimed af increasing, 
underHending f fhe work of local 
and appreciafion of 


fhe men and Women whe administer 


3.CAERNARVON 
—talks for local organi- 
Sations: has reserved the 
NALGO exhibition for 
display during Welsh 
national Eisteddfod in 
August. 


4. CARLTON — exhibi- 
tion, “How the Rate- 
payer’s Money is Spent,” 
in collaboration with 
librarian. 


5. CORBY — display at 
local careers exhibition. 


6. EAST SURREY group 
of branches* — second 
annual inter - schools 


The map on the left shows projects planned or completed since the campaign 


began last September. The map on the right shows activities reported since 
the list published last month. Branches which have taken N ALGO leaflets for 


civics quiz. distribution during the past month are marked with a“ + 


7. HORNSEY—float in carnival procession: 
theme “NAtGO members keep the town hall 
wheels turning.” 

8. NEWPORT* (Mon.)—‘“Civic Centre Open 
Week.” 

9. NUNEATON*—display at council offices. 

10. PETERBOROUGH*—-stand at local trades 
exhibition. 

11. PORTSMOUTH —visits to local organisations 
by branch “Any Questions” quiz team; 


speakers’ panel. To stage N41 exhibition at 


local store on opening of new Guildhall this 
month. 

12. STIRLING—speakers’ panel. 

13. SUNDERLAND*—library display. 

14. WINCHESTER CITY*—tibrary display. 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 

exhibition panels. 

15. ACCRINGTON—collaborating with Lanca- 
shire county branch in staging pilot presenta- 
tion of film—play—brains trust programme, 
“Your Business and Ours,” on July 1. 

16.BURY ST. EDMUNDS-—<ivic exhibition, 
October. 

17. CHING FORD—participating in Charter 2\st 
anniversary celebrations, September. 

18. HALSTEAD—-schools civics display. 

19. MALTON—film show—brains trust, September, 
as climax to one-week NALGO display. 


Other projects planned 

20. BROMLEY—\ocal governmem exhibition to 
mark branch golden jubilee. 

21. REIGATE—has offered to organise “Welcome 
to Citizenship” reception for Mayor. 

22. STAFFORDSHIRE—county education commit- 
tee has accepted branch offer to organise civics 
essay competition 

23. STOKE-ON-T RENT—participating in council's 
golden jubilee celebrations ; running essay com- 
petition “Stoke-on-Trent 1910-1960.” 

24. TOTTENH AM—collaborating with council in 
Charter 25th anniversary celebrations, June. 


Leaflet distribution 

Last month, another two branches—Chertsey 
and Rugby rural—joined in distributing copies 
of the NALGO leaflet—“Local Government 
and You,” bringing the total number of partici- 
pating branches to 260. Since September last, 
160,000 leaflets have been handed out in coun- 


cil offices and at exhibitions, town forums, and 
other meetings. In some places, the leaflet has 
been reproduced locally and circulated to the 
public with rate demands. Lancashire county 
was far and away the most prodigious distri- 
butor—it gave away 14,800! 


ROUNDABOUT THE TOWN 


A GAY ROUNDABOUT, constantly turning 
to display the departments in which NALGO 
members serve the public—that was the bright 
idea of the Hornsey branch for its float in the 
borough's carnival procession. 

Presiding over the revolving symbols of 
libraries, schools, housing, public health, and 
others, was an impressive “mayor’—p. B. 
DAVIES, a member of the health depart- 
ment, who was generously allowed by Horn- 
sey’s real mayor to wear the town’s robes and 
regalia. 

Hornsey members not only designed and 
made this branch float in their spare time, but 
also, of course, had a big part in preparing 
the “official” floats picturing “safety, salvage, 
and savings.” All these were widely praised. 


U-CERTIFICATE FILM STRIPS 
THE MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT is star of 
the latest local government filmstrip made by 
Educational Productions Limited, and available 
from them (East Ardsley, Wakefield, York- 
shire) at 16s. 6d. a copy. It has been prepared 
for the City and Borough Architects’ Society, 
and was edited by the borough architect and 
planning officer of West Ham, THOMAS 
NORTH, who also wrote the notes. 

The members of an architect’s department 
are all individualists, but they work as a team 
under the municipal architect himself. The 
strip’s 25 black and white photographs and 
diagrams show how one of these teams has 
added to the fime buildings and _ public 
amenities of its own district. 

Coming shortly from the same studios, but 
this time forming part of NALGO’s own 
series, is a filmstrip about inspectors of weights 
and measures, based on material provided by 
the Association of Weights and Measures 
Inspectors. 

These and the other local government film- 
Strips all deserve certificate U—for usefulness, 
They are admirable visual aids for NaLGO 
speakers who want to explain the various ser- 
vices to the public, 
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June, 1959 
SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay claim deferred : special scale 
agreed for qualified assistants 


WHEN the National Joint Industrial Council 
met on April 24, the employers said that they 
had considered the staff side’s claim for a 
review of the salary scales and structure, but 
before proceeding further would like to discuss 
the principles involved in, first, a reconstruc- 
tion of the salary structure and, second, a 
general salary rise. The staff side agreed, and 
the outcome of these discussions is awaited. 
The staff side's proposals (with existing 
scales shown in italics in brackets) are: 
Jenior scale, male (16-20 years) £245-375 (200-310) 
Women's scales and to be adjusted accoré 
ingly 
Clerical and supervisory division: 
C.S.1 £350-485 (230-450) 
§.2 £375-535 (350-500) 
8.3 £400-570 (375-525) 
S.4 £405-600 (380-560)—and an extension for long 
service of £625 x 25-4675 
C.S.5 (combined existing 5 & 6) £600-690 (520-655) 
C $.6 (combined existing 7 & 8) £690-780 (625-725) 
C.S.7 (combined existing 9 & 10) £780-885 (700-830) 


Administrative and professional division: 
A.P.1 (combined existing £630-780 (5905-725) 
A PII (combined existing IV-Va) £780-950 (700-880) 
A P IIE (combined existing VI-VIIL) £950-1150 (880-1085) 


Miscellaneous classes: 
Cirade I £440-480: Grade 11 £480-540.. Grade HT £540-600 
Grade IV £600-675. Grade V £675-750, Grade VI £750-825 


Milk officers: 

£550 x 25-4650 (520-609) 

The staff side is to submit details of the 
groups of employees to be covered by the 
new miscellaneous grades. Scales for staff of 
children’s homes and old people’s homes, and 
for housemothers and housefathers, are also 
to be reviewed 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS 

New scale from May 16 

THE Council has now agreed that posts held 
by qualified legal, accounting, enginecring, 
surveying, architectural, and planning assistants 
should be paid on a special scale, £760 x £35— 
£1,040, with effect from May 16, 


The posts to which the new scale applies 
require the occupants to hold the following 
qualifications: 

Legal assistants: Admitted solicitor. 

Passed all parts of the final 
examinations of one of the following bodies 
Association of Certified and Corporate Ac- 
coumants: Institute of Chartered Accountants 
(Scotland or England); Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants; Society of Ineor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors 

Engineers and surveyors: Passed all parts of the 
final examination of one of the following 
bodies—Institution of Civil Engineers: Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers; Institution of 
Municipal Engineers: Institution of Electrical 
Engineers; Institution of Structural Engineers ; 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors: or 
otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admission to one of these bodies. 

Architects: Passed all paris of the final examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
or otherwise fully qualified by examination for 
admmssion to that body 

Planning assistants; Passed the final examination 
of the Town Planning Institute 


Accountants: 


This agreement follows the rejection by the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal of the staff 
side’s clawum for scales for these staffs similar 
to those applied in England and Wales. There, 
the scale for assistant solicitors was £800 x 40 

£1,120 at the time the agreement for Scot- 
tish assistants was reached. It has since been 
increased by £35-£45 from April 1. The scale for 
other qualified assistants was £750 x 40— 


£1,030, and his has now been increased by £35- 
£45, from April 1. 


CHIEF OFFICERS’ PAY 

No meeting yet fixed 

NO DATE has yet been decided for a 
meeting of the Joint Negotiating Committee to 
discuss the claim for increased salaries for 
chief officers covered by the Committee. 


The staff side’s proposals are as follows: 
Popn Salary range Salary range 


1000s present proposed present propose 
t £ 

Under 3 604-725 790-1040 604-725 790-1040 
35 664-1026 790-1040 604-906 790-1040 
$10 785-1263 850-1300 664-1026 790-1105 
10/15 906-1426 990-1 S60* 725-1087 790-1170" 
18/20 1026-1642 1125-1820* 785-1208 850-1300" 
20 30 1208-1967 1320-2210*% 845-1372 925-1495* 
3) 45 1318-2075 1450-2360 845-1480 925-1635 
45 60 1426-2291 1580-2620 906-1 588 985-1770 
60 75 158.2549 1780-3000 966-1696 1060-1935 
75 100 1750-2806 2000-3275 1026-1838 1135-2115 


100 150) «1912-3064 2200-4600 1208-2074 13.45.2360 
150 250 62075-3321 2400-3930 1372-2291 1535-2620 
250 400 2237-3579 2600-4255 1534-2497 1735-2880 

* These maxima reter to cities and burghs only im the 
case of counties, the maxima in these ranges would be 
Range A £2360 (present £1967), Range “B" £1635 
(present £1372) 


N.E.C. ELECTIONS 
Two changes in representation 


ONCE AGAIN, every member of NALGO 
has had an opportunity to play his part in 
running the Association, By recording your 
votes in the National Executive Council elec- 
tions, you have decided who will hold the 
reins in the coming year, 

There was no dearth of candidates for elec- 
tion to the N.E.C. No fewer than fourteen 
came forward. With so many runners im the 
field, changes and shocks were soon being 
forecast. Now we know the result. Of the five 
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sitting members, three retain their seats—N FIL 
MCLEAN, T. SPENCE, and D. GAL- 
BRAITH. While health service member, 
A. R. RODDICK has been deposed, the 
nationalised services will still be represented 
by 4. BLUE, Glasgow gas, who returns to the 
Council after an absence of two years. One of 
the surprises was the defeat of MISS HILDA 
MONAGHAN, who has been a member of 
the Council since 1951, The other successful 
candidate is A, LINDSAY STEWART, 
deputy town clerk, Edinburgh. Whilst we may 
have had only fleeting glances of him in the 
district committee, it can be said that sup- 
porters of the retention of Cayton Bay as a 
holiday centre have a staunch champion in 
Mr. Stewart. 


BRANCH MAGAZINES 
Rutherglen’s new venture 


AS A RESULT of my appeal to branches at 
the district public relations conference last 
March to publish magazines, Rutherglen has 
decided to do so. I have seen the first two 
numbers—and what admirable efforts they are. 
There is nothing pretentious about them, but 
what is important is that they give a wide 
coverage of what is happening in NALGO at 
national, district, and branch level. Magazines 
published on similar lines have been received 
from the Glasgow gas and Perth and Kinross 
branches. | am also pleased to report the reap- 
pearance of the Edinburgh Naleo News. 

The results of the 1958 branch magazine 
competition show that, in the printed class, 
only two of the 14 entries were from Scotland. 
The Civist from Glasgow maintained its high 
standard and, but for the fact that it received 
no marks for frequency of publication, would 
have come out well on top. Stirling’s Na/eo 
Newssheet came tenth, a creditable performance 
for a new magazine. The only entry from 
Scotland out of 46 entries in the duplicated 
class was Cadet News, Clackmannanshire. 
which, though it did not gain a high place. 
drew praise from the judges for its good 
reporting. 


A new Stepney rises from the ruins 


THIS MODEL of a typical kitchen, living 
room of London's east end in Victorian 
times, flanked by up-to-date kitchens 
arranged by the London Electricity Board 
and the North Thames Gas Board, was an 
eye-catching feature of the Exhibition of 
Housing Progress in Stepney, held in its 
central library in April. 

The exhibition 


showed—with models, 
photographs and _his- 
torical records — the 


progress made by Step- 
ney borough council 
and the London county 
council rebuilding 
and replanning this 
overcrowded and heav- 
ily bombed part of 
London. Only 2,000 of 
its 34,000 houses and 
flats remained after the 
“blitz,” including the 
legacy of congested 
and poor housing left 
over from last century 


Already, about half the homes have been 
rebuilt, and future plans include parks, 
schools, roads, and generous open spaces. 
Arranged by HERBERT WARD, borough 
librarian, the exhibition was a_ timely 


demonstration of achievement and purpose 
as a new Stepney rises from the ruins 
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AtPRan dom 


by ‘AUTOLYCUS’ 


As others see us 

“A dog recently chased a rate collector for 
half-a-mile. Some animals are exceptionally 
intelligent."—The Winner. 


Potent 

The Mayor then raised the punch bowl 
to his lips, remarking: “And now prosperity 
to all the people and prospezity to uor godo 
old tiwn.”—Local paper, 


Knotty problem 


One claim made to Lanarkshire health 
executive for replacement of broken dentures 
came from a one-armed postman who used 
his teeth in tying up bundles of letters. 


Civic cynic 

A local government officer has one advantage 
over other ratepayers: he pays rates to the 
council from the pay the council pays him, 


Flashback 


A doctor outlining nurses’ duties at a meet- 
ing of the British Nurses’ Association in 1889: 
“On your side an unvarying routine, where 
obedience is the first duty, subordination the 
fit attitude, and a good conscience the sole 
reward.” 


Thine own physician 

Editorial on nurses’ training the 
Nursing Record of 1889; “It is well known 
that it is most rare for anyone, however 
strong and healthy she may have been at first, 
to pass through three years’ training without 
once breaking down, and that in most cases 
the health very considerably deteriorates during 
the term of training.” 


Big chief 
“After an exchange of ideas with you, Tom- 
kins, I find my mind is a blank.” 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, not 
later than July 3. 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 10” 
(3d, stamp). Members only should enter (one 
entry only, please!); and winners’ names will be 
published next month. 


Name 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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ACROSS i 
1 Asmall portion is mostly | \ 
4 Not likely to be gathered (_/774|_77|__ 


by a rolling niblick? (4-4) 
10 Devalued when the dic- 


tator’s in red (7) 
Il Nobody likes the end 


| 


volume except me (7) 


12 Fresh char’s title? No— 
a king’s! (7, 3, 5) 


13 Translated a legal docu- 
ment—about fish? (7) 


yyy 
14 Fitting jacket for a dance 13 A — ) 
17 Hear a legal claim con- — ae 1 
cerning a saint (6) | | | 
19 This is absolute nonsense GF 
23 Where one may go off [23 | | 
the rails! (3, 3, 2, 3, 4) = | 
— 
24 Eager to deserve some GG, A | 
25 Pastries from Sir Alec? |24 | 
Ltt 
26 In a sober manner (8) Y 2 [ 
27 Sounds like the core of 
the army (6) 26 || | 
j 


DOWN 
| Nothing untidy about this tree (6) 
2 Meet Dai—changed to intercede (7) 
3 Under the control of the publican? (5, 10) 
5 The last are usually the longest (6) 
6 Shaft from a remote moon? (4, 4, 3, 4) 
7 Observe—it'’s changed the coin’s head! (7) 


8 Incitement to mutiny (8) 

9 Epic poem (7) 

15 Levels even numbers (8) 

16 Cut her making a slip (7) 

i8 Raced round a sapper and stabbed him (7) 

20 Omission of a vowel in speech (7) 

2! Entrance (6) 

22 Only a weed—but it provides ‘nside com‘ort (6) 


Public Service 


Warning 


Way back in the year 1370 a citizen of 
Southwark was indicted for “causing a filthy 
and fuliginous vapour by burning raw coal.” 
He was hanged.—Southwark Civic News. 


Top job 


“The functions of a chairman are the same 
as the piece of parsley that is placed on top 
of a fish.”"—-Wall Street Journal. 


Backward reader 


Lady at library counter: “Il enjoy starting 
hooks at the end. Then I know whodunit even 
before 1 know what was done.” 


Short list 


“I was interviewed by a young married 
woman of 26 or so, whose demeanour was 
that of a nineteenth-century slave driver giving 
the consignment a look over and not liking 
what she saw.”’—Stella Lee, in “True to 
Type.” 


Counted out 


“Since we installed that electronic computer,” 
sighed the treasurer's assistant, “the staff seem 
to count less.” 


Definition 


Re-organisation: a method of arranging for 
someone else to take the blame next time. 


Sound approach 


“Now, lads,” said the conductor of the 
municipal band, “we haven't played this piece 
before, so we'll just leave out all the sharps 
and flats until we get the tune right.” 


Craft 


County library books on locks and oxy- 
acetylene techniques were among those sup- 
plied to inmates of Dartmoor 


Cold comfort 


“It is accepted by reasonable superiors that 
a cold is an adequate alibi; the few profiteers 
who use its ready acceptance to go shopping 
or sporting will not be missed.”—Guy'’s Hos- 
pital Gazette 


Wer 


“My new assistant must be the biggest drip 
in water supply. 


Luchy star 


The British National Bibliography for May 
13, 1959, records the English publication of the 
following American book ; “How to make your- 
self a born salesman,” by W. K. Lewis, 
Prizewinners: Guinea prizes for the first two cor- 
rect solutions opened for CROSSWORD No. 9 go 
tO MISS M. P. BROOKES (Uttoxeter) and mr. 
R. FP MARSHALL (Bethnal Green) 


SOLUTION to Crossword No, 9: ACROSS: 1, 
Armed, 4. Municipal, 9. Matured, 10. Stirred, 11. 
Muleteer, 12. Canine, 14. Neap, 18. Conference, 19. 
Spoonerism, 21. Acid, 24. Climbs, 25. Alderman, 
28. British, 29. Tensile, 30. Luncheons, 31. Leeds. 
DOWN: 1. Armaments, 2. Matilda, 3. Derate, 4. 


Midge, 5. Nose, 6. Chivalry, 
13. Efts, 16. Ogre, 17. Endangers, 18. Snobbish, 
20. Opinion, 22. Complice, 23. Fennel, 24. Cabal, 
26. Lotus, 27. Ohio 


Persian, 8. Lodge, 


“Public Service” is published monthly by the 
National and Local Government Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1 York Gate, Regents Park, London, 
N.W.1. Tel. Welbeck 4481. Advertisement 
managers: Reginald Harris Publications Ltd, 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3877. 
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June, 1959 
MEMBERS’ MILESTONES 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 

these members who have recently retired? 

W. BARRINGTON DALBY, Sites and wayleaves 
officer, Eastern Electricity Board, Watford, after 
40 years in the electricity service. Mr. Barrington 
Dalby is the well-known boxing commentator. 

A. B. BENNETT, building surveyor and chief 
public health inspector, Alton R.D.C., after 39 
years with the council. A member since 1918, 
Mr. Bennett is a past chairman of the branch. 

R. S. BURLEY, chief assisiant in St. Maryle- 
bone'’s town clerk's department, after nearly 46 
years’ service. He is a past chairman and presi- 
dent of the branch 

WALTER BUTCHER, 
officer, health department, Cumberland, after 32 
years in local government. He was branch execu- 
tive committee chairman for 25 years. 

Ww. V. DAVIES, engineer and surveyor at 
Chertsey, after 45 years’ service. A founder mem- 
ber, he has also been branch president. 

WILLIAM D. DIXON, deputy director of edu- 
cation, South Shields, after 46 years’ service. 
A member of the north eastern district education 
committee, he pioneered week-end schools in the 
district. He was branch president in 1955/6. 

MISS B. M. EXLEY, borough librarian, St. 
Marylebone, after 41 years in the library service 
Miss Exley was the borough's first woman chief 
officer and first woman branch president. 

FDGAR PRANCIS, chief wages clerk, 
bury, after more than $0 years’ service with the 
city council. He was a branch founder member 

EDWARD GRAHAM, chief clerk, county sur- 
veyor'’s department, Northumberland, afier 51 
years in local government. Joining in 1922, he has 
been branch chairman. and member of the dist- 
rict committee and the provincial council staff side. 


senior administrative 


Canter- 


BR. P. GREEN, health department, Cardiff, who 
has been branch P.R.O. for several years 

BH A. HOLLOWAY, chief assistant, Cardiff 
city treasurer's department, after 47 years with 


the corporation and as a member. 

J. KIRKMAN, treasurer, Chertsey U.D.C., 
40 years’ service. Founder member and 
branch treasurer, he is also a past president. 

8. PRESTWICH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Wallasey. Forty years a member, he has 
served on the branch executive for 25 of them. 

SHARPINGTON, borough engineer's depart- 
ment, Lambeth. During 45 years with the council, 
he has served on the branch executive, staff joint 
committee, district committee and the staff side 
of the London district council 

W.a. TOMKINS, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Wallasey, after 46 years’ service 

JOHN HARGREAVES WEST, chief estates 
officer, Basildon, after 40 years of public service. 
Founder member of the branch and its first 
treasurer, he will also be its first retired member 

P. G. WILKINSON, engineer and surveyor, 
Darton U.D.C., after 50 years in local govern- 
ment and 25 years in NALGO. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


x. * FoR BOOKS 4 * 


@ what call quick service 


—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m. 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 
next morning’s post.® 

—A Customer's Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard S66 (20 lines) te Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


KENWYN, 29 West Cromwell Road, Earis Court, Ss W.5. Con 
all parts. Room and breakfast from 17s. 6d. Freemantle 1000 


LONDON, 1. St. George's Hotel, ‘Belgrave Road. Vic 
8870 3 mins Vie and c ae Stn. H. , electric fires. 
LONDON, \ "Millards Private Hotel, 

Hyde Park. B. & B. from 16s. mi 

ground Station. Phone P: adikenen 2939 


A BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND SITE 
Tintagel, Cornwall. Three- 


150 Sussex Gardens, 
n. Paddington Under- 


overlooking the 
— four-berth caravans to let; 
reduced terms May. J : ber; mains water; flush toilets; 

md ¢ water: electric “rant Lovely scenery, bathi 
country and cliff watks. S.ae. for brochure. L. G. Recor 
Ol Borough Farm. Tintagel, Cornwa’ 


CeSnware.. BUDE. CARAY an HOL IDAY. New level site 
Modern 4-berth, de luxe. and 22-f berth vans. Flush toilets; 
mains water, WASTE WATER MAIN DRAINAGE FROM 
EVERY VAN. Laundry facilities, made-up roads. This is an 
sooo site for the connoisseur. Wonderful bathi and scenery 

A.B. for brochure. Brock. 13 Queens Avenue endon, 


EDINBL RGH. 
Comf. accom 


“Ashiva”’ Private 


Hotel, 42 Inverieith 
good food B. & B 


Mod. terms. Tel 

GLEN.- ESK, 43 Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, r wi Board 
Residence. Excelient cuisine Single, double rooms iTperis 2671 
far better NEWLY BUILT BRICK BUNGA- 
LOWS. Sea five minutes’ walk. Town amenities one mile. Fully 
furnished and every modern convenience. Vacancies April, May, 
June, September Send atamp Bromley Penny (Dept. P.S.) 
Watchett. Somerset. Tel 

TORQUAY (Bahhacombe). & Perinville Road Superior guest 
house, pleasant atmosphere: 400 vards sea front LS and c. all 
rooms, bed. breakfast and evening dinner, 44-6 according 
to season 


FOR SALE 


“GUARANTEED FURNITURE.” Cell 
obligation. ovr full range of bedroom 
suites. bedding and carpets. ctc by leading manufacturers 
TUGON FURNITURE CO. 40 Rivington Street ‘(opposite 
Shoreditch Church). F.C 2. Phone SHO 5019 


and inspect. without 
dining-reoom, lounge 


MISCELLANEOUS 
In addition ty competitive special rates for furniture and 
carpets by wellknown manufacturers. we offer 
advice based on many years’ experience of trading 
membe rs ne selected showroom stocks 
exper c is to you pesos ask wus 
“HACKNEY. ‘\BINET 
GREAT EASTERN STREET. LONDON. 


PERSONAL 


When traffic jams cause much | delay 
A pipe of “TOM LONG” 
smooths the way 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 
House for sale ? 


SOMETHING to sell ? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
13/- per line 
Advertisement Managers : 
REGINALD HARRIS 


PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


39 HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 
Telephone GRO 3877 
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SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
the Organic Base 

PLANT FOOD... 

is supreme for 


FLOWERING 
BORDERS 


One dessertspoon of 
Sangral... 
dilutes to make 
TWO GALLONS 
of the World’s 
Greatest Liquid 
Manure containing 
NITROGEN 
PHOSPHATES 
POTASH 
and the trace 
elements: 
Boron, Magnesium, 
Manganese & Iron. 


Packets 1\/- Cartons 3/6, 5/6 
Bottles 2/3, 3/9 4-gallon 15/- 


Sold by IRONMONGERS, SEEDSMEN, 
DEPT. STORES, WOOLWORTH STORES 


rer TILiSe 


SOUTHFIELD TYRE & BATTERY SERVICE LTD. 


TYRES AND BATTERIES 
BY EASY PAYMENTS 
Phone: VAN. 5656-7-8 for details 
288-290 Merton Road, Southfields, $.W.18 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD. 
140-142 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.2 Tei. TRAfalgar 3771-2 

Furniture, Carpets, Washing Machines, Refrigerators, Tape 

Recorders, Radios, TV. Everything Electrical. Typewriters 

Cameras. Lawn Mowers, Garden and Power Tools, Hard- 

ware, Sewing Machines. etc.. etc 
All Makes Normally Available 
TRY US FOR EVERYTHING 


HP. Terms and Cash Discounts 


ultimately average 50-60 each officer. 


CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons for positions of child 
welfare officer shortly becoming available to be based on area children’s offices 
in the County of London, and deal with reception into care, rehabilitation, boarding 
out, adoption, supervision and other field work associated with deprived children. 
As children under supervision are placed in a wide area in and around London, a 
considerable amount of travelling is involved, and ability to drive is highly 
desirable. Assistance towards cost of driving tuition available. Case-loads will 


Candidates should have previous experience in child care or allied social 
work. Possession of Home Office Certificate in Child Care or other appropriate 
academic qualification an advantage. Commencing salary within range £630-£927 10. 
according to qualifications and experience. Opportunities for promotion to Senior 
Child Welfare Officer positions, £815-£1140. Application form and further details 
from Children's Officer, (CH/E1/892), London County Council, County Hall, S.E.1. 
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Gents’ watches from £6.15.0 to 85 guineas 
from £7.18.0 to 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
will be astonished at the immense selection of 
Rings, Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, 
and Cutlery available for discriminating buyers. 
CATALOGUES Post Free on application 
(please state goods required). 
HOURS OF BUSINESS: JUNE 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9 a.m. - 6 p.m 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Closed all day Saturd 
Also closed I2th June 
ORDERS BY POST 
If unable to call you can order by post with 
every confidence from our comprehensive cata- 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. 


WINEGARTENS 


LONDON ° 


Telephone 
BiShopsgate 1786 


167 BISHOPSGATE 


lovely rings. 


PRECISION WATCHES 
Scientific perfection—chronographic accuracy —enduring per- 
formance—handsome to behold—contemporary in design: 
these features are endemic in all models of Winegartens 


manufacture. 


of possession. Send 


Ladies’ watches 


“ THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 


As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 
of beautiful Rings, the name of Wine- 
GARTENS is acknowledged as the foremost 
in the country. By the fastidious selection 
of the choicest gems and the careful design- 
ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
rings that truly add pone to the pride 

or ““MopeRN RING- 
CRAFT,” a truly fascinating catalogue of 


ay 


E.C.2 


Public Service 


PAY MONTHLYfor the Family 
Holiday 


Requisites 


@ Ladies’ Frocks, Footwear, etc. 
@ Men’s Sportswear 

@ Boys’ and Girls’ Wear 

@ Travel @ Photography 


Camping @ Gardening 
Tennis, etc., etc. 


Ladies’ Wear on 
3 days home 
AGFA SILETTE approval. See 
35 mm. Camera, Cash €£i5.17.8 Frocks, Blouses, 
f 28/45 mm. Agfa Down 41/8 Shoes, Tailor- 
Colour Apotar lens. 7 monthly mades, etc., in 
4 speed shutter. 41/8 Free Catalogue. 


ORTO 


MEN’S SPORTS 
COATS in York- 
shire tweeds in a 
variety of patterns 
Cash £4.19.11 
Down 
7 monthly 13/1 


We pay part cost 
of despatch any- 


where in Great 
Britain paormerons: 
CATALOGUE moe ron-s RANKLAND, tro. 
FREE Ref. MO, Highbury Place, N.5 (CANonbury 1143) 


Build a fine Record Library 


through World Record Club at only 


a fraction of normal cost! 
Through the World Record Club you can enjoy unique listening pleasure, build 
month by month a complete recorded library of the world’s finest classical (and 


light-classical) music 


at only a fraction of the price you would normally expect 


to pay. Month by month a meticulously planned and balanced programme is 


offered to you . . 


great works currently recorded to obtain every advantage of 


modern-day recording techniques, with superb high fidelity that makes them true 
adventures in sound! 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE 


Advance knowledge of orders 
and the elimination of whole- 
saler and retailer profit by 
direct distribution enables 
W.R.C. to offer to its mem- 
bers at exclusive low prices 


recordings which would cost 
up to 40,- if retailed in the 
ordinary way. It is the 
simplest, most convenient 
and economical way of build- 
ing a fine and fully compre- 
hensive record library 


@ it costs nothing to join 
—there are no member- 
ship dues of any kind 

@ You are obliged to take 
ONLY ONE record per year. 
@ The Club’s 12” Hi- 
Fidelity L.P.’s cost as little 
as only 21 /6d.—you can 
save up to 18 /4d. 

@ You pay for your records 
only after you have played 
them in your own home 
and satisfied yourself as to 
their quality and value. 


Address 


Richmond, Surrey 
details of WRC and 


Mr 
Name( ) 
Mine BLOCK LETTERS PLEASH 


YOU SAVE FROM 16/1 TO 18/4 
ON W.R.C.'s 12° HI-FI L.P.’s. The simplest, most 
convenient economical way to build a fine and fully 
comprehensive record library. 


Chamber Music Division! 
also bas Chamber Moe 


division Rec 
devoted exclu y 
hamber-work and 
magnificent programe 


Virtusso Bnsembie of 


Selection Committee headed 
by Richard Attenborough. 


WRC. Selection ttee is 

headed by Richard Atte rough 

noted pot just for his Sim and «tage 
(Send in led 


Call at W.R.C. Display Centre, 
49 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 
(3 mins. trom Marble Arch). 


To: World Record Club, C.P. Box 11, 


Please send me br 


Pp t costs only 2d.) 
Lion House, Red Lion Street, | 
hure and catalogue with fall | 


~ WORLD RECORD CLUB 


There's room at the Top- 


Are you on the way to the top ? Have f 
you planned your career for success ? e 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon 
be gone and beyond recall ? 


Ask yourself—what is holding you 
back? You know the openings are 
there—for the right man. Do you lack 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? v 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way to Success.’ Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top ; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Accountancy, Secretaryship Costing and all branches of Commerce 
Industry, and the Public Services. 

Start as they did. The School of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960's. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for FREE 100-page book “The Direct Way To 
Success.” It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in your 


spare time to make the most of your life 


POST THIS = 
\ 100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk 


COUPON London, W.C.2. 


Please send post free without 

obligation your Guide to! 
| Careers, “The P¥rect Way Tol 
Success 


! Name 
Addres: 


\ 


i 
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June, 1959 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 100 P- 


GUIDE TO CAREERS 


(SENT FREE ON REQUEST) 
is jasued by the Metropolitan College, the leading Commercial 
fessional and University Training Institution in the British 


Empire. 
EXPERT POSTAL COACHING 
for all Accountancy, Secretarial and Legal Exame. Dip!oma in 
Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion, Profeasiona! Prelim. and 
Genera! Cert. of Education Exams., London University Degrees. 
many (non-eram,) courses in business subjects, etc. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
INVEST IN YOURSELF 
Write today for the FREE “Guide to Careers” which shows 
clearly how to secure that advancement upon which vour 
future happiness noe nds, Mention exam., if any, im which 
you ate interested, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(Established 19 
(G3/2), ST. ALBANS (or call 30 Queen | Victoria St., London, E. 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 


Incorporated 1923 


A professional and examining organisation for Secretaries and 
Administrative Officers, The Corporation’s examinations are recog- 
nised by the National Joint Council. 


Members a are entitled to describe themselves as Incorporated Secre- 
taries and to use the letters F.C.C.S. or A.C.C\S. 


Qualifying examinations are held twice yearly in June and Decem- 
ber. [he syllabus for examinations in Local Government Adminis- 
tration is obtainable from— 

THE SECRETARY, 

THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES, 

13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


DO-AS-YOU- ‘PLEASE 


— TENTING HOLIDAYS 
This year, go where and 


when you like ... at ARE MUCH MORE FUN! 
home or abroad .. . for only the cost of getting there! Tour-master Tents 
are for the cyclist, the motorist, the family—everyone. Alloy frames be 
fix in a flash, sewn-in groundsheets, zip fasteners, interior windows . . 
wonderful range (44/6 upwards) that CANNOT BE BOUGHT IN 
THE SHOPS. A small fortnightly sum now gets you all you need for a 
wonderful holiday this year. Full details, dimensions, photos, easy terms, 

eee in our Free Camping Book. Send for 
your copy today. 


POST COUPON NOW! 
Please send me your FREE catalogue 


NAME....... 


(Please print) 


ADDRESS... 


TENTS 


(Dept. LGS/705) 29 WRIGHT'S LANE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. WS @ 
TOUR-MASTER IS THE GUARANTEED TENT—WITH A NAME 


College of Estate 
Management 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter) 


St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, W.8 


POSTAL COURSES for the examination of : 


University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 
The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
The Chartered Land Agents’ Society 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers 

The Roya! Society of Health 

The Town Planning Institute 


Full Information from the Registrar (PS) 
Telephone: WEStern 1546 


end 

for 
this 
ook 


FREE! 


POST THIS 
COUPON 
NOW 


The Engineering Institutions’ Joint Part | Examination 


Postal Courses start at any time 


DAY COURSES start in October for the: a 
University of London Degree of B.Sc. (Estate Management) 


DAY and EVENING COURSES for the following 
Professional Examinations commence in April: 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

The Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute 
The Chartered Land Agents’ Society 

and other similar bodies 


=. 


and for 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
knowledge of modern family planning. This 
useful book deals frankly with many of 

the questions which too often have to go 
unanswered. Written in an understanding 
and straightforward way, ““ PLANNED 
FAMILIES” can help to resolve one of 
the commonest and most serious problems 
in married life. Every married couple 
should have a cop}. You can get yours 
now — absolutely free. 


~ 


To: Planned Families Publications, 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 


Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of 
**Planned Families.’’ I am an adult, 


8:2 PB 
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188 Public Service 
home to dinner. See f You men?) S he put success 
what you can rustle 
up were starving! h 
on the menu 
in next to no time! 
“Z hope your wife won't be too put out by this, c 
“Don’t you worry, sir—she’s a wonderful cook— 
eo for that matter is our new gas cooker—it makes easy to regulate. The peach crumble can brown in and mushrooms round the eak. And I'll 
a big difference!’ tl *n while we ea 1 have tis mar 
Well, Im glad to know that Bills wife 
@s talented as her husband! Any at 
| \ South American cooking, Mrs. Harvey asking 
ss Bill to take over our branch in Rio/ 
Hello, darling...meet Mr. Johnson wif 
*So sorry to burst in on you like this, Mrs. Harve | you 
- “No trouble at all, Mr. Johnson —I expect ‘My new gas cooker — perfect for speedy 
you’re hungry | cooking at any time! 
If you want perfect, instantly 
: controlled cooking done really 
quickly remember — 
: only 
GAS can do 
it 
See the new cookers at your Gas Showroom 
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